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MARKET COVERAGE in... 


Government S ccurities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


The specialized training of our staff and 
the unique facilities at our disposal combine 
to offer unusual advantages for your trans- 
actions in United States Government, State 
and Municipal Securities. Immediate knowl- 


edge of changes in prices and of the size of 


Nerve center of our operations in Gov- 
ernment Securities is the specially de- 
signed automatic quotation board, a 
section of which is shown here. It is 
linked by Morse wire and teletype to 
our nine branch offices, to correspond- 
ents, security dealers, banks and in- 
vestors in all parts of the country. 
Map shows network of direct wires. 


markets is made possible by a communica- 
tion system reaching investment centers 
throughout the country. In trading, where 
complete institutional market coverage is 
all-important, we are equipped to consoli- 
date the offers of sellers and meet the needs 
of buyers promptly, and to give quota- 


tions reflecting the slightest market changes. 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 
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Banks that use Lo Monte Safety Paper 


Create a sound basis for customer 
satisfaction and good will for they 
are providing their clients with the 


world’s best check paper. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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Messrrs of the American Bankers 
Association hardly need to be reminded 
that their 74th annual convention is on 
the calendar for this month. Detroit’s 
the place; the dates are September 
26-29. 

The meeting brings to a close the 
eventful administration of President 
Joseph M. Dopce, head of The De- 
troit Bank, whose program of “con- 
structive purpose” lending and the 
promotion of savings, undertaken by 

the banks as a voluntary anti-inflation 

a is carrying on. Mr. DopcE has 

the A.B.A. membership’s con- 

tinued and intensified action toward 

the control and proper use of credit 
and the further stimulation of thrift. 

A preview of the 1948 convention 
appears on pages 29-32. An outline of 
the program for the meeting, pictures 
of the officers, and a summary of the 
year’s accomplishments are reminders 
that the banking news center for those 
four September days will be President 
Dopce’s home town and that thousands 
of bankers are planning to be there. 


236 Bank Construction Jobs 


Bavxrxo’s coverage of the big bank 
building and modernization movement 
works up a full head of steam this 
month. 


Our surveyor of the bank construc- 
tion field, Joun J. McCann of the Chi- 
cago office, isn’t a Sidewalk Superin- 
tendent. Neither is he a swivel chair 
reporter. Rather, he brings to his edi- 
torial job a fileful of information about 
banks’ building and remodeling plans, 
much of which he obtained on personal 
visits to the banks. 

His article this month (starting on 
page 33) is a general review of what 
happened in 236 bank construction 
undertakings. Subsequent articles, like- 
wise based on data obtained from an 
extensive survey by BANKING, will 
discuss materials, the public relations 
aspects of new and remodeled banks, 
the personnel angle, and methods of 
handling the property investment. 

The first of a series of case studies of 
new bank buildings also appears in this 
issue. The subject is the Salem branch 
of the First National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon; emphasis is on space planning, 
including provision of a basement con- 
ference room where neighborhood organ- 
izations meet and some companies hold 
their stockholder and board meetings. 


More Than Skin Deep . 


Contxurne the construction theme is 
the commentary by Davin J. GorHotp, 
vice-president of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, whose wide experience 
and interest in banks’ architectural 
problems gives him a particularly broad 
perspective. 

Pointing out that “good architecture 
must be more than skin deep,” Banker 
GoTHOLD goes on to say that it must 
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IN MANY OF AMERICA’S 
FINEST BANKS 


Traditionally a fine chair — the famous “Bank o 
England” style has been further refined by Sikes de- 
signers so that its smoothly rounded contours, graceful 
arms and comfortably shaped seat make it the outstand- 

ing expression of this style. ee eee See 
Literature on request. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, inc. 
24 Churchill St. Buffalo 7, N.Y. 


| New York Hanseatic | 
| Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 
ESTABLISHED 1817 
Provides American t Banks with modern, experienced service 


—the outcome of over 125 years’ successful operation. 
Our Historical Firsts 

First permanent bank in British North America 

First to establish Branch Banking in Canada © 

First bank in the capital of Lower Canada 

First bank in the capital of Upper Canada 

First permanent bank west of the Great Lakes 

First institution to provide Canada with a domestic cur- 
tency (both bills and coinage) 

First bank to assist in financing foreign trade of Canada 

First banker for the Government of Canada 


Inquiries regarding correspondent relationships and our facilities may be 
addressed to any of our American offices or to the Head Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
ASSETS TOTAL OVER $1,700,000,000 


e do you know that 
WE MAKE 


Persaualized POCKET CHECKS 
For Both 


REGULAR AND PAY-AS-YOU-GO ACCOUNTS? 


... And we furnish many refinements you can’t get elsewhere. 
Check these features with what you now use: 


1. Low prices. 2. Direct shipment to depositor. 3. Routing 
symbol in A.B.A.-approved upper right-hand corner. 4. Serial 
numbering of checks. 5. “One-write” money-saving order and 
billing procedure. 6. Our “Free 25” sample offer for regular 
accounts—saves 23¢ per order. 7. Our small-order runs of 
40 or 50 checks (2 books) for pay-as-you-go accounts make 
possible instantaneous, over-the-counter reorder service. 


You haven’t seen anything until you’ve investigated our 
handling of personalized pocket checks for regular as well as 
pay-as-you-go accounts. 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


EVANS, 


“Once more around, Mom. Dad is still fifth 
in line from the paying teller” 

be functional as well-as attractive. 
Bankers, he says, are jumping on the 
“new look” bandwagon—that is, they 
are taking up the newer, more modem 
style of architecture as they revamp 
their old quarters or build new ones. 

He sounds a friendly note of caution: 
“Banking institutions that have grown 
and developed with their towns, if they 
are properly integrated into the com- 
munity life, must necessarily have 
taken on some of the individuality of 
their surroundings. This individuality 
should not be surrendered lightly, just 
to be architecturally fashionable. 

“There is no argument,” he con- 
tinues, “against the newer, more mod- 
ern styles of architecture, or against the 
full use of all modern engineering as it 
can be employed to give efficiency and 
comfort. There is real beauty in these 
modern buildings. We must not, on the 
other hand, be so eager to don the new 
look and drop our hemlines that we 
forget we are part and parcel of a com- 
munity in which this architecture may 
be incongruous.” 


Bank Buildings . . . and SPEMBSE 


Waren the Omaha National Bank 
undertook an extensive remodeling job 
it decided to make things as comforta- 
ble and convenient as possible for the 
Sidewalk Superintendents, those faith- 
ful, sometimes articulate and always 
curious folks who, in ahy town, like to 
watch excavation and construction. 
The bank organized the “Society for 
the Preservation and Encouragement of 
More and Better Sidewalk Engineers,” 
now known in Omaha as SPEMBSE. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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They're prospects today... during 


NATIONAL 
HOME WEEK 


And tomorrow ... the G-E way of living 
makes them safer mortgage risks! 


This year, countless Americans will visit model homes during 
National Home Week, from Sept. 5 to 11. 


In many of these homes, they'll discover the famous G-E 
way of living—the modern way of planning a house for better 
living, electrically. 

Later, you'll be doing business with these home-buying 
prospects—weighing securities and risks in considering their 
new home mortgages. 

If the home they’re buying features the G-E way of living, 
then your mortgage risk is improved by the following factors: 


1. The homeowner is likely to stay longer in a house that gives 
him the comforts and conveniences of G-E equipment. 


2. The homeowner maintains and improves such a house con- 
stantly—thus protecting the resale value. 


3. The family uses the home while it is being paid for—a 
factor that promotes prompt and regular payments. 


Here are some further advantages the G-E way of living 
brings to both mortgagor and mortgagee. : 


A G-E equipped home is not prohibitive in cost. It usually 
costs the buyer only an estimated average of $4.80* more a 
month in a “packaged mortgage”’. . . a mortgage that includes 
the electrical equipment as a basic part of the house. 


The economies of owning General Electric appliances are 
often enough to cover the slight extra monthly charge. 


Visit the model homes in your community during National 
Home Week, and get acquainted with the G-E way of living. 
It is gaining wider acceptance with the home-buying public 
year after year. (According to a national survey, 51% of the 
men and 53% of the women said they prefer G-E appliances.) 
It can contribute to safer home investment programs for you 
in the future. 


Learn the General Electric home bureau story 


if you are interested in the inclusion of operating equip- 
ment in your realty mortgages, write to the General Electric 
Home Bureau for further information. . 


Address the Home Bureau, General Electric Company, Ap- 


pliance and Merchandise Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
*When equipment is included in a long-term mortgage. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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FINANCIAL 


CENTER 
OF 


TRI-STATES 


SALUTES A. B. A. 


ERVING BANKERS everywhere, Union Planters 
National Bank, in the heart of the Mid-South, 
extends a neighborly greeting to its many friends in 
the American Bankers Association, and wishes them 


a x..ost helpful and enjoyable convention. 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO. 


SINCE 1869 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Capital Surplus, and Undivided Profits over 14 Million Dollars 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A RESERVOIR OF 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


Among those millions ot people who 
maintain savings accounts, but who 
‘do not pay by check, can be found a 
vast, untapped checking account 
market. Very little effort has been 
made to reach this market for seven 
years and it appears timely now to go 
to work on it. 


We suggest that you send a letter to 
all savings account customers who 
do not maintain checking accounts, 
stating the advantages of” paying by 
check and emphasizing the low serv- 
ice charge cost. As an inducement 
offer them our “Free Fifty” pack- 
age, which would start them off with 
top quality Personalized Checks. Our 
“Free Fifty” is a little package con- 
taining 50 Personalized Checks, 
together with a check register, a 


deposit record, and a nice, gold- 
stamped cover. We sell it to banks 
for 60 cents, including postage 
mailed direct to the customer, and 
the bank in turn presents it to its 
customers at no charge, with the 
understanding that subsequent orders 
will be purchased. 


Under this plan you not only reduce 
your operating costs by switching 
savings withdrawals to checking 
withdrawals, but you also: recover the 
full cost of the checks themselves 
after the complimentary supply has 
been used. Thus you secure service 
charge paying checking account 
customers and increase propor- 
tionately the relative number ot 
“thrift” accounts in your Savings 
Department. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


It printed and distributed cards cer. 
tifying that each holder is a member jn 
good standing of Omaha Chapter of 
SPEMBSE, having met the member. 
ship qualifications set forth on the back 
of the card, to wit: “In addition to 
serving the required time and expending 
the necessary effort and thought in 
supervising the Omaha National Bank 
job, the bearer has endured at least one 
of the following hardships of the con- 
struction work: (1) Sand in eye; (2) 
dirt in ears; (3) callouses on elbows; 
(4) splinter in hand; (5) flat feet; (6) 
soiled clothing.” The card is signed by 
Dae Crark, president of the bank. 

A special observation platform is set 
aside for the SPEMBSE-ers. A sign 
labels it “Sidewalk Observatory. Eleva- 
tion 1,083 Feet Above Sea Level.” 
Other facilities are a bulletin board 
where progress reports on the construc- 
tion are posted together with blue 
prints for the convenience of the engi- 
neers, and a suggestion box, equipped 
with pencil and paper, in which the 
onlookers can deposit their advice. 

Omaha folks chuckled when they 
saw all this. Some of them wrote to Mr. 
Crark. One letter, noting that “time 
was when a banker was a very dignified 
person, with little or no sense of hu- 
mor,” went on to say: “Occasionally a 
strong man would arise in the fr- 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“I wonder if I could trouble you for your 
personal check? The register is awfully full” 
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Answers to Questions 
about the Lustron Home 


Information of interest to architects, appraisers, bankers, insurance 
men, contractors, engineers, and city building officials —as well as 
the man who wants to own his own home. 


1, What is the Lustron Home? 

It is America’s first truly volume-pro- 
duced house. It is American engineering 
“know-how” applied to home building. 
It combines the strength of steel with 
the lasting beauty of porcelain. 


2. How much does it cost? 

The average American who pays $50 to 
$60 a month rent can afford it. The price 
includes a home, ready to move into, 
complete with plumbing, wiring, and 
such utilities as bathroom fixtures, com- 
bination dishwasher-clotheswasher, hot 
water heater, kitchen cabinets and radi- 
ant panel heating system. 


3. How long does it take to erect? 
Three to four days after completing 
concrete slab. 


4. What about maintenance? 
Practically nil. The Lustron Home 
never needs repainting, redecorating, re- 


roofing, can be kept clean with soap, 
water, and a damp cloth. 


5. How about insurance rates? 
Extremely low. This is especially im- 
portant in localities where big city fire 
departments are not available. 

6. What about discoloring? 

None. Panels are unaffected by sun, 
rain, salt water or air, or chemical fumes. 
7. What kind of floors? 

Floors are asphalt tile on concrete. 

8. What about insulation ? 

The house is completely insulated with 
permanent fireproof insulating material. 
9. What is the color choice? 

Buyers can choose from a number of 
beautiful color combinations, exterior 
and interior. 

10. Is the Lustron Home union-made ? 
Yes. Lustron Corporation and AF of L 
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unions have worked out a contract 
covering the complete manufacture. 


11. Who will sell Lustron Homes? 
They will be sold by authorized builder- 
dealers throughout the country. 


12. Will we advertise Lustron? 

Yes, extensively. In fact, advertisin 
has already started in leading sanded 
magazines. Complete sales promotion 
materials are also available to dealers. 


13. What about building codes? 

Lustron furnishes all necessary plans, 
drawings, specifications and forms, and 
will assist dealers in obtaining building 
permits in conformity with local regula- 


tions. Many of the most difficult codes 
have already been cleared. 


14. What about Lustron’s future? 


You have undoubtedly heard govern- 
ment estimates that a minimum of a 
million housing units will be required 
every year for the next fifteen years. The 
low-cost Lustron Home has a valuable 
place in meeting this need. The rural 
market, too, is another big factor in the 
future plans of Lustron dealers. 


Lustron Corporation is firmly estab- 
lished, soundly financed, and thoroughly 
staffed to supply its share of the housing 
need at the full capacity of its giant 
plant for many, many years. 


We welcome the strength and support 
of sound builder-dealer organizations— 
and we expect our association to be 
mutually profitable. © 


The Lustron Dealer Franchise—a statement of policy 


It is the policy of Lustron to enfranchise well-established construction organ- 
izations capable of demonstrating to Lustron their financial, construction, 
merchandising, and land development qualifications. Thousands of applications 
have been received and are being investigated. Future applications from organ- 
izations meeting the above qualifications will receive careful consideration. 


LUSTRON CORPORATION, Sales Department, Box 2023H, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Washington Boulevard (above) is probably the best lighted 
boulevard in the world—huge hotels, office buildings, and 
exclusive stores line this famous thoroughfare. 


Woodward Avenue from the National Bank Building (left 
below) runs from the Detroit River through the main business 
section and the city’s art and cultural centers, and is the 


main highway to Michigan's glorious North Country, Mackinac 
Island, and the Northern Peninsula. 


Detroit's growing New Center district (right) has grown and 
prospered around the General Motors, Fisher, and New 
Center Buildings. 
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WELCOMES THE 


OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Detroit is the center of the automotive 
industry—responsible for a major share of 
the national income . . . In 1937 (last U. S. 
Census of Industry) the volume of all Detroit 
manufactured products was approximately 
three and one-half billion dollars. This year’s 
estimated volume of non-automotive products 


alone will exceed three billion dollars. 


The National Bank of Detroit was organized 
in 1933, and is now thirteenth among the 
nation’s banks, with deposits exceeding one 
billion dollars and is national leader in War - 
and Savings Bond sales. 


New 


Detroit's skyline at night, from the river through which passes annually more traffic than is carried by the Suez or. Panama 
Canal or the ports of New York or Liverpool. 
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What Confucius 


Many SAYINGS have been incorrectly 
attributed to Confucius, but among the 
precepts actually set forth by the great 
Chinese philosopher (about 551-487 B.C.) 
two are particularly interesting today. They 
are: “Study the past if you would divine 


the future” and “The cautious seldom err.” 


Thoughtful bankers understand the im- 
portance of these precepts, both in their 
own operations and in their choice of cor- 
respondent banks. 


Really Said 


That is why more and more of these 
banks throughout the country are keeping 
accounts with the Shawmut, which for more 
than 112 years... through wars, booms 
and panics . . . has maintained a record of 
“Outstanding Strength.” And these banks 
have found the Shawmut able and willing 
to carry out every assignment, no matter 
how difficult or unusual it might be. 


May we discuss your requirements with 


“ Outstanding 112 Years 
The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
CaPITAL AND SURPLUS $30,000,000 
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yUST A MINUTE—Continued 


FasLes 1n “Goodbye, 
Mr. Dough. No criticisms this time” 


ternity who dared to step off the estab- 
lished narrow path and gingerly risk 
his foot on the green grass where it said 
‘Verboten.’ Those were the iconoclasts, 


_the forerunners of the modern, real 


human and lovable banker. However, 
it is still a brave and bold man who 
dares to venture into the realms of the 
unexplored, and I congratulate you on 
your courage and wisdom in coming 
out so whole-heartedly to foster a 
well-deserving organization such as the 
Sidewalk Engineers.” 

Looks like Omaha people are taking 
a real interest in that new building! 


Howie’s Vacation 


Last month Howie Duzzit, BANK- 
ING’s cartoon man, sought a vacation 
by volunteering to fill his president’s 
job while that dignitary was on holi- 
day. Howie, you may recall, didn’t get 
much rest. 

Well, this month our busy trouble- 
shooter leaves the cares of business be- 
hind and treats himself to a vacation. 

Now Howie is a big-time guy. He 
knows all about city banking and— 
until he went away—thought he’d cov- 
ered the waterfront. His trip to the 
country quickly amended his experi- 
ence and stuck pins into his confidence 
and assurance, for he quickly found, on 
visiting the bank in the town favored 
by his temporary presence, that the 
gentleman in charge had duties quite 
foreign to the routine of a metropolitan 
banker, 

The script and Dick ERicson’s 
drawings that take Howie on his rural 
rounds provide two sparkling pages— 
Nos. 48 and 49. 
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All California: 


FAR EAST 
too! 


With branches in Manila and Tokyo, Bank 
of America offers to other banks a direct cor- 
respondent service extending to the Far East. 
Through one account in either the San Francisco 
or Los Angeles main office of Bank of America, 
you may now enjoy direct service to more than 
300 communities in California and to the ex- 
panding Pacific markets served through this 
bank’s foreign branches. 

For complete details write Bank of America, 


300 Montgomery. Street, San Francisco 20, or 
660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Californias Htalewide Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL OLPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION MEMBER FEOERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques are known 
the world over. Sell them to your customers. 
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Picking corn by hand, a farmer 
harvests about an acre a day... 
and it’s a lot of muscle work 
.. probably the hardest job on 
the farm. With the most mod- 
ern of harvesting equipment — 
a Massey-Harris Self-Propelled 
Corn Picker —he picks 20 to 30 
acres... and he does it sitting 
down, by just controlling a few 
hand and foot levers. 


Saving labor like this... mak- 
ing farm work easier, more pro- 
ductive and more profitable is 
typical of the change that farm 
mechanization is bringing to 
the farm. 


You see it duplicated in the 
wheat fields with the Massey- 
Harris Self-Propelled Combine 
... in hayfields with the Forage 
Clipper that cuts, chops, and 


loads any grass or silage crop in 
a single operation...in plowing, 
planting, and tillage operations 
everywhere, with a line of trac- 
tors and tools that simplify work, 
increase yields, and cut time, 
labor, and operating costs. 


For more than 100 years 
Massey-Harris has been contri- 
buting to this progress that has 
made the American farmer the 
most prosperous in the world. 


Get acquainted with the 
Massey-Harris dealer near you. 
Ask him for a copy of the 
Massey-Harris Buyers’ Guide 
that describes in detail the many 
Massey-Harris tools that make 
possible an easier, better, more 
prosperous farm life. Or, write 
for a copy direct. The Massey- 
Harris Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin, Dept. 170. 


The Case of “John B. Jones” 


Aw unusual experience of The Frank- 
lin Society, a savings institution in 
New York City, is going the rounds 
and BANKING passes it along in case 
you haven’t heard the story. 

It seems that 15 years ago a paying 
teller at the Society got a phone call 
from a man who said he had received 
$50 too much when he made a with- 
drawal. He promised to return the 
over-payment if the teller would give 
him a $5 reward. The bank man refused, 

Not long ago the Franklin got a letter 
from the man. It recounted the earlier 
circumstances and announced that the 
writer was enclosing a $50 postal money 
order “to make good” the loss. “It’s 
too bad,” he added, “that tellers are 
careless sometime in giving money 
away in error.” The letter was signed: 
“John B. Jones.” : 

The Franklin News, which published 
the communication, made an interest- 
ing follow-up. Feeling that “‘a sifting 
of the discernible facts indicated that 
possibly the hope of heaven or the fear 
of hell spurred ‘Mr. Jones’ to make 
amends at this late date” and that 
“the stimulus which induced him to 
atone for his sins” was of a religious 
nature, the magazine turned to the 
clergy for an answer. It submitted the 
letter to clergymen of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths and asked 
each to comment. 

The three replies were published by 
the News. From the clerical observa- 
tions, the magazine sums up, “we may 
conclude that ‘Mr. Jones’ has acted 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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JUST LISTEN TO THE 
GIRLS IN YOUR OFFICE! 


“| want a new typewriter!” 


WHY THE PREFERENCE FOR ROYAL IS BETTER THAN 2 TO 1! 


Surveys show that girls who type prefer Royals 
2% to 1 over any other make of standard office 
typewriter. 

Even more—the preference for Royal equals the 
preference for the next three most popular standard 
office typewriters combined! 

Why this overwhelming preference for one 
typewriter? 

Because Royals have time-saving, work-saving 


ROYAL 


features not found on any other make. Because 
Royals are more durable—sturdier. 


They spend more time on the job, take less 
time out for repairs. 


So give the girls in your office the typewriter 
they prefer using. They'll do more work, better 
work. With Royal, you'll get the maximum 
return for your typewriter 
investment! 


World’s No. 1 Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


counter to the generally accepted 
standards of morality. Perhaps his 
shortcomings are not to be excused 

INTRODUCTION lightly nor viewed with alarm, but his 
attempt at atonement regarded as ap 

FROM CALIFORNIA indication that civilization is progress. 
ing in the right direction.” 


A Communication from 
Franco Pompa 


Severat members of BANKING’s staff 
contribute each month toward making 
the world a pleasanter place for Franco 
Pompa. Franco is 13 and lives in 
Rome, Italy. The gifts are sent through 
the organization “Foster Parents.” 

One day this Summer his friends at 
12 East 36th Street received a letter 
from him: Here it is: 


On May the 10th, Italy has elected 
her new President of the Republic, 
and he is called Luigi Einaudi. 

During the month of May, we made 
some good acts and offered them to 
the Virgin. Now, the spring is in, and 
we have much fruit, and it is warm. 
Is that warm where you live? 

I ask you to write the soonest 
moment possible because I want the 
news. How did you spend the winter? 
Here in Rome, the winter was very 
mild. In a day’s time we shall have 
the examinations, and I hope to be 
promoted and to go to the beach for 
the bathing season. On the contrary, 
should I be plucked, I should have to 
remain here and to study for the 
examinations in October. 

Yours, 
FRANCO PemPA 


BANKING is sure everyone will share 
its hope that an unplucked Franco got 
his promotion and his swimming. 

Joun L. Coorey 
AN INCREASING NUMBER of our customers visiting in other 


Cities are carrying introduction cards like the one shown 


“Now remember, you're not to give me back 


above (center). A duplicate (top) carrying the customers this money even if I’m starving to death!” 


signature, is sent to you in advance. It is our hope that 
out of this new form of introduction may come many 


new and profitable business relationships for your bank. 


RESOURCES OVER 112 BILLIONS 


126 OFFICES AND BRANCHES + 24 HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1875 


HEAD OFPICEs Stxth end Spring Streets, Los Angeles 54, California. Phone MUtual 0211 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM - MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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HOW THE CHASE CAN BENEFIT YOUR BUSINESS OVERSEAS 


The Chase makes banking facilities directly available in the world’s commercial centers 
through its own foreign branches and close correspondent relationships with leading 
banks throughout the world. Among the services provided are: 


Cashing of drafts under Travelers’ Letters of Credit 
Effecting Collections + Making Remittances 
Opening Commercial Letters of Credit 
Supplying Credit Information 
Assisting in arranging Business Connections 
Supplying information on Exchange Conditions and Regulations 


Many Chase correspondents in the United States use these ser- 
vices extensively, having found that by so doing, they can save 
their customers both time and money in the transaction of their 
overseas business. 


Send for our booklet “How the Chase Can 
Benefit Your Business Overseas.” 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK : 


Mamber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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weighing 
risks? 


Take a 39-day vacation cruise to the 
Orient on the new 


S. S. PRESIDENT WILSON 
Sailing from San Francisco, November 19 


S. S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


Sailing from San Francisco, December 10 


America’s finest postwar luxury liners 
Leaders of the GLOBAL FLEET 


Ports of call: HONOLULU, MANILA 
HONG KONG, SHANGHAI, YOKOHAMA 
Let the other fellow carry the load 
for just a few weeks while you 

treat yourself to a perfect rest ina 
world apart, a world far removed 
from the daily grind. You'll enjoy 
delicious food, superb service, a 
beautiful air-conditioned stateroom, 
complete relaxation, parties, 

movies, deck sports, swimming .. . all 
these and more for your pleasure. 
MONTHLY SAILINGS 


See your bonded travel agent 
Round trip fares, $1260 up 


Or —if you have more time—plan a 
100-day ‘Round-the-World voyage 
on the luxurious President Polk or 
President Monroe. Fares, $2470 up. 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT 
LINES 
Your Motel bed 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


American President Lines, Dept. D-10a 
311 California Street, 
San Francisco 4, California 


Please send me your attractive folder on lux- 
ury cruises to the Orient and ‘Round-the-World 
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BANK... 


_ our bank, several months ago, 
opened a trust department, book- 
lets describing the new services offered 
were sent out to all our customers, ex- 
plaining the new facilities and inviting 
the people of the community to bring 
their estate and trust problems to us. 

One of the first to seek the new de- 
partment was a tall, lanky farmer, who 
asked our receptionist, between copious 
chews of tobacco, if he might see the 
man who had charge of that “new trust 
business.”” When he was ushered into 
the presence of the trust officer, the 
latter inquired how he could be of 
service. 

“Well, I want to borrow a hundred 
dollars,” said the visitor. 

“Oh, I believe you want to see one of 
the officers in our loan department, 
instead of me,” said the “trust man.” 


“No, I don’t. I been there already, 
more’n two weeks ago, and they 
wouldn’t do nothing for me. They 
wanted to know what security I could 
put up, and land knows, if I had any 
security, I wouldn’t need any loan!” 
said the would-be borrower. “When I 
saw that little book you sent me about 
this new trust service, I figured you had 
found out some other way to trust peo- 
ple and that I could get a loan here, 
even if the regular loan department 
wouldn’t trust me for the money.” 
To him a “trust” department was a 
place where one got “trusted.” 

Mistaken customers are not the only 
items with which banks have to cope. 
Since Uncle Sam, some eight or nine 
years ago, started selling War Bonds on 


a large scale, thousands of these “ 
securities” have been lost, and it js 
usually the bank nearest the loser which 
is called upon for help. The form which 
must be filled out by the owner of the 
missing bond goes into meticulous de. 
tail, and the question, “Where was the 
bond kept?” often brings out some 
queer answers. 

One woman answered, “TI always kept 
it in my Bible, where I was sure it 
wouldn’t be disturbed, but one day ] 


forgot it was there and let my little boy 
carry the Bible to Sunday School, and 
I never saw the bond after that.” An- 
other related that her husband was so 
proud of his $50 bond that he was 
“forever getting it out and showing it 
to company,” and she guessed that 
“he just forgot to put it away the last 
time, because it wasn’t under the wood- 
box where he always hid it.” 

Some bonds that weren’t lost caused 
a lot of trouble, too, in cases where 
GI’s had married during the war and 
wanted to have their bonds re-issued 
with their brides’ names as co-owners. 
In many cases these had been issued 
jointly to the soldier and some member 
of his family—and that member de- 
clined to sign the request for re-issue. 
“Let him buy her some bonds of her 
own,” said one irate new mother-in- 
law. “‘ These bonds are mine and I’d just 


No— MINE: 
it's mine / 


like to see myself handing them over 
to that blonde nit-wit he married!” 
It would be interesting to know just 
how much Uncle Sam gained in interest 
forfeited through bonds of this kind 
which were cashed in and purchased all 
over again because of these refusals. 
Bere S. HAMILTON 
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the Arageng NEW 
Bell & Howell 


It’s amazing! The new Bell & Howell Micro- 
film Recorder, with automatic feed, pro- 
vides twice the production at less than half 
the cost of other microfilm recorders. Com- 
pletely automatic, easy to use, and records 
more documents in less space than ANY 
other recorder—that’s the Bell & Howell 
MICROFILM RECORDER! 


1. The Automatic Feed allows one operator to do the work of 
two! Practically eliminates idle-machine time. Up to 250 check 
size documents per minute may be recorded. 


2. With idle-machine time virtually non-existent, fewer Filmo 
Recorders with Automatic Feed are required. 


3. Film cost is halved in one-side recording, and twice as many 
documents are recorded on the same size roll of film! Using the 
same method that 8mm cameras have used for years, the Filmo 
Recorder takes pictures up one side of the film and down the 
other. Saves on cost of film and processing. 


4. Added flexibility! Three optional reduction ratios available 
for specific needs allow a choice in reduction size of 18-1 
(one-side only), 30-1, 37-1. And, both sides of any document 
may be recorded simultaneously, side by side. Controls 

are simple—change from one-side operation to 

two-side recording with the flick of a lever. 


Bell & Howell is exhibiting this new line of Microfilm 
equipment during the American Bankers Association Con- 
vention in Detroit (Sept. 26 through 29). Be sure to see this 
at Booth 27A, Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
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Microfilm Recorder with automatic 
feeder in operation. Clerk is loading sec- 
ond feeder for continuous machine run. 


Bell & Howell Service Policy Means 
Continuous Economical Operation 


You buy the Filmo Recorder 
outright . . . no continuing 
rental charges. Fully inter- 
changeable units make servic- 
ing fast, mean maximum use 
of Filmo Recorder. 

Also available on outright 
purchase are the Filmo Reader 
and Filmo Automatic Day- 
light Processor. Write today 
for prices and illustrated liter- 
ature. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, 7101 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. 
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ANADIAN political affairs have moved 
from one interesting stage to an- 
other, with some significance to 

American interests in Canada. The 

elections in the Province of Quebec 

resulted in a landslide for the Union 

Nationale administration, which won 

82 out of 92 seats in an area once re- 

garded as a stronghold of the Liberal 

party. As mentioned in previous issues 
of BANKING, the election was not only 

a contest between the Provincial Lib- 

eral organization and the Union Na- 

tionale party, but also between the 
latter and the high Liberal faction in 
the Dominion Cabinet. Mr. Duplessis, 
the Union Nationale leader, over- 
whelmed his opponents with appeals to 
the French populace on racial, religious 
and provincial rights and had some 
support from both English and French 

Conservative elements, which gave up 

an unequal fight against the Liberal 

party some years ago. The Socialist and 

Social Credit parties were completely 

routed, failing to elect a single can- 

didate. 


Tue results in Quebec slammed the 
door against Ottawa proposals in the 
last few years that the Province, with 
others, abandon most provincial taxa- 
tion fields in order to establish a more 
centralized government control over 
all Canada. Quebec, therefore, joined 
with Ontario in maintaining a large 
form of self-government. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between these two 
Provinces: Ontario retains a strong 
British strain, whereas French au- 
tonomy has grown considerably in 
Quebec in recent years and has been 
strengthened by the last victory of the 
Union Nationale party. However, both 
Mr. Duplessis, now assuming his third 
term as Premier of the Province, and 
Mr. Drew, the head of the Progressive- 
Conservative administration in On- 
tario, are personal friends and have 
cooperated with each other on certain 
matters, particularly in opposition to 
the Dominion Government’s efforts 
towards centralization. There is a feel- 
ing that these two provincial leaders 
might go further and join in an attempt 
to defeat the Dominion Liberal party 
in the next general election, probably 
within the next year. Mr. Drew is 
favored by many Progressive-Conserva- 
tives across Canada to succeed John 


North of the Border 


The Political Situation Has Been Clarified 


Louis St. Laurent, new Canadian Prime Minister, talking with his predecessor, the 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, at the National Liberal party convention in Ottawa 


Bracken who recently resigned as leader 
of that party’s Dominion organization. 
As he has shown himself adaptable as 
well as capable in many respects, and 
as willing to work with the provincial 
leader of Quebec, he might reasonably 
count on Mr. Duplessis’ support in a 
Dominion election and thereby win 
more seats in Quebec than the Con- 
servative (or its successor, Progressive- 
Conservative) party has been able to 
gain at any time since 1930. Such form 
of coalition, however, would probably 
be resented by the Western and Mari- 
time Provinces, all much less wealthy 
than Quebec and Ontario, and de- 
pendent upon these two areas for about 
three-quarters of their requirements in 
industrial goods. 

The National Liberal party has a new 
leader, Hon. Louis St. Laurent, who 
has succeeded the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, the latter a grandson 
of Wm. Lyon Mackenzie who led a 
revolt against British rule over one 
hundred years ago and who, after his 
abortive efforts in this direction, sought 
refuge in the United States. Mr. King 
has won worldwide recognition as hav- 
ing headed a government for over 20 
years in all, a record equalled only by 
a British Prime Minister (Walpole) in 
countries where the popular vote has 
selected forms of government. Mr. King, 
in fact, led the National Liberal party 
for a period of 29 years, and now, in his 


74th year, feels physically incapable of 
continuing in that capacity. There is 
some doubt in the minds of many 
people, including even some of his 
colleagues, as to whether he has always 
exercised statesmanlike qualities, but 
there has never been any question as to 
his political astuteness. His record alone 
testifies to that achievement in a coun- 
try of 42 mother tongues and a strong 
French voice in political affairs. Mr. 
King, however, has not retired alto- 
gether from active politics. For a time, 
at least, he will continue as Prime 
Minister of Canada, and thereafter he 
will doubtless act as counsellor behind 
the scenes and probably have much to 
say and to do with Liberal policies. 

His successor, Mr. St. Laurent, 
though bearing a French name, is half 
Irish and is as fluent in English as in 
French. He is anything but a profes- 
sional politician, as he entered the 
Dominion Cabinet during World War II 
at the earnest solicitation of Mr. King, 
and after he had spent many years in 
the practice of law, in which he had a 
distinguished record. His lack of expe- 
rience in rough and tumble politics and 
the severe Liberal setback in Quebec 
raise some doubts as to whether he can 
lead his party to victory in the next 
general election. 

As Secretary of State for External 
Affairs for Canada, Mr. St. Laurent is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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To help your Customers 


in their Canadian Transactions 


4 


Normal trade between Canada and the United States is 
greater than between any other two nations. Many cus- 
tomers of American banks are already sharing in that trade 
and still others are considering its vast possibilities. 
Because accurate information is a first essential in all 
sound business operations, this bank, with 80 years of ex- 
perience and over 540 branch offices from Newfoundland 
to British Columbia, will gladly make available the facts 
and figures your customers will need for the establishment 


or expansion of their trade with Canada. 


Inquiries are cordially invited 


>, < 
+ 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


More than 540 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Proposed Amendments to A.B.A. Constitution 


ROPOSED amendments to the Constitution of The 

American Bankers Association, approved by the Execu- 

tive Council and the Administrative Committee at 
French Lick, Indiana, on April 20 and April 16, 1948, re- 
spectively, as set forth below, will be submitted for adoption 
at the annual convention in Detroit, Michigan, September 
26-29, 1948. 


(Matter to be omitted in brackets. 
New matter is in italics.) 


Article VIII 


ADMINISTRATIVE CoMMITTEE 


Sec. 2. The Administrative Committee shall consist of four 
members of the Executive Council who shall reside in dif- 
ferent Federal Reserve Districts; of the President, Vice 
President, and the last three living ex-Presidents of the 
Association; the Treasurer of the Association; and of the 
Presidents of the National Bank Division, State Bank 
Division, Savings and Mortgage Division, Trust Division, 
and of the American Institute of Banking Section, and State 
Association Section. In the absence of the President of any 
Division or Section from any meeting of the Administrative 
Committee the Vice President of that Division or Section 
may 2¢t in his place. 


Article X, Section 1 
DIVISIONS AND SECTIONS 


Sec. 1. Divisions of the Association composed of the different 


business classes of the membership are hereby created ag 
follows: 


(a) A Trust Division whose scope shall embrace all trust 


matters of interest to trust companies and banks. 

(b) A Savings and Mortgage Division whose scope shall 
embrace all matters relating to institutions [receiving say- 
ings deposits.] engaged in savings banking and mortgage 
lending. 

(c) A National Bank Division whose scope shall embrace 
all matters of interest to national banks. 

(d) A State Bank Division whose scope shall embrace all 
matters of interest to state banks. 

Members of the Association may enroll as regular mem- 
bers of but one division in which they shall have full powers 
and privileges of membership, but may also enroll as asso- 
ciate members of any other division or divisions. An asso- 
ciate member of a division shall have no power to vote but an 
officer, director, trustee, manager or partner of an associate 
member of any division shall have such power to hold office 
or committee membership, including the right to vote as 
officer or committee member, as shall be granted by the 
by-laws of the division. 


The purpose of changing the name of the Division from 
“Savings Division” to “Savings and Mortgage Division,” 
is to give greater prominence to the activities of the Division in 
the field of mortgage and real estate finance. At the meetings of 
the Executive Council and the Administrative Committee, re- 
ferred to above, approval was given to amend the first and ninth 
paragraphs of the By-Laws of the Division in accordance with 
the foregoing purpose. 


North of the Border 


(ConTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
well and favorably known in Wash- 
ington and at the headquarters of the 
United Nations. He has strongly advo- 
cated cooperation between Canada and 
the United States in Continental de- 
fense affairs and is also on record as 
approving the plan for a combined 
Atlantic Defense Pact, including these 
two countries, Britain and Western 
Europe. As a Catholic, he is of course 
an enemy of Communism, as well as of 
radical Socialism. He is, in fact, an 
upstanding proponent of property rights 
and of private enterprise. 

The political air of Canada has 
cleared within the last few months so 
as to provide a better business atmos- 
phere. The Socialist Government in 
Saskatchewan was returned to power 
but with a much reduced majority. The 
Socialists gained in the Ontario election 
through strong labor support in some 


large industrial sections, but not suf- 
ficiently to overthrow the Progressive- 
Conservative administration, one of 
whose policies has been the further 
industrial development of the Province 
through the introduction of new capital, 
American as well as British and Cana- 
dian. The Quebec Government has also 
encouraged new industries, particularly 
of American origin, and it has heartily 
welcomed the exploration and develop- 
ment of promising mineral resources in 
the lower part of the Province, partly 
with capital from important mining 
and steel interests of the United States. 
* Britain’s oldest colony, Newfound- 
land, is soon to become Canada’s 10th 
Province as the result of a small 
majority in favor of union with the 
Dominion in a popular referendum em- 
bracing this choice of association, self- 
government, or as a possible alternative, 
union with the United States. For many 
years before the Great Depression, 
Newfoundland was a_ self-governing 


country, but fell into such serious 
financial difficulties that she asked to 
be allowed to revert to the status of a 
British colony. A commission from 
London then took over the Island’s 
affairs and soon had its finances in good 
order, quite substantial surpluses of 
revenues over expenditures being regu- 
lar features in recent years. The Island, 
sparsely settled and subsisting mainly 
on its fisheries, is a comparatively poor 
country, but has substantial forest and 
mineral resources which could be further 
developed beyond a present high-grade 
iron mine, a fairly important lead-zinc 
property and a few pulp and paper 
mills. It is of course a strategic point in 
the North Atlantic area, in which con- 
siderable American military expendi- 
tures were made during the last war. 
The maintenance of the relative defense 
projects will probably be easier with 
the closer connections Newfoundland 
will have with the United States through 
Canadian channels, 
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Inside view through wall of glass 
offers passersby a cordial wel- 
come to Jefferson State Bank, 
San Antonio, Texas. Tuf-flex 
door makes it seem natural to 
step inside. Gray and blue 
Vitrolite frames transparent 
areas with never-fading sparkle. 
Architect: N. Straus Neyfach, 
San Antonio. 


Visual Fronts can 
be designed for business build- 
ings of all types .. . add prestige 
to any community. For ideas, 
write for our Visual Fronts book. 
Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Com 
my; 9398 Nicholas Building, 

oledo 3, Ohio. 


... for friendlier public relations 


The bank that puts people at ease while they’re still outside, attracts 


more new customers inside. You can display your various friendly 
departments through a wall of Polished Plate glass. 

To assure an uninterrupted view that breaks down psychological 
barriers, include fully transparent doors of Tuf-flex*, the plate glass 
tempered to withstand greater physical impact. To facilitate installa- 
tion, these smart doors are now packaged with all necessary hardware 
... may be used to achieve a partial Visual Front in buildings of all 
architectural styles. 

For clear vision even in cold weather, Thermopane* may be used 
for large glass areas. This insulating windowpane minimizes 
condensation, cuts heat loss, reduces downdrafts ... even deadens 
outside noise. For maintenance economy, ask your architect to specify 
Vitrolite* glass facing for solid areas inside and out. It can be 
quickly washed, never needs refinishing. *® 


LIBBEY: OWENS FORD 
Namen GLASS 
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Dear Smith-Corona: 
Please add these keys 
to your typewriter... 


... this because work is 
such smooth sailing 


...ajack-rabbit to suggest 
your speed, or should I say 
a whippet ? 


...a feather for your 
light, soft touch that 


never shocks my fingers. 


Typewriter of the experts 


Smith-Corona is the ‘Typewriter of the Experts.’’ Profes- 
sional typists who make their living with a typewriter, select 
Smith-Corona ... because its easy action, floating shift and automatic 
margin-set speed up output, lessen fatigue .. . because its mechanical 
precision turns out cleaner, neater work . . . because its durability 
and dependability mean less frequent servicing, lower upkeep cost. 


Smith-Corona 


Office 
Typewriters 


LC SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 
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Midget Maxims 


A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, but not if you're the bird. 


Experienee may make a person better 
or bitter. 


It’s an impossible job to convince your 
wife you make as little as you do and the 
government that you make no more than 
you do. : 


An autobiography is the story of how 
a man thinks he lived. 


Many a client wonders after he pays 
the lawyer his fee-who it was that got hit 
by the truck. 


Everything evens up. As you have 
less hair to comb, you have more face to 
wash. 


Economy is anything for which your 
wife wishes to spend money. 


Nothing creaks up on you like the 
years. 


Despite his long association with man, 
a horse will stot for a railroad train ata 
crossing. 


The next time you hurry and press 
for time remember the Egyptian mum- 
mies. They were pressed for time too. 


Some people keep an appointment no 
matter how late they are. 


No business executive can afford to 
take a day off. If he did, he would fall 
behind in his income tax payments. 


Opportunity is what a smart person 
uses for handling a defeat. 


There are some persons who don’t 
care what happens so long as it happens 
to the other fellow. 


It is easier to combine business and 
pleasure than vacation and pleasure. 


What this country needs is stomach 
linings that will endure modern strains 
like brake linings. 


Either a loose bolt or a tight driver can 
cause an accident. 


Nothing plays as big a role as ig- 
norance in keeping a man satisfied with 
himself. 
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When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, notes, certificates, and 
discount bills, we maintain an in- 
ventory of these securities in our 
Trading Department. 

This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed without 
delay—no red tape or outside tele- 
phone calls. Immediate confirmation 
of orders can mean an important 
saving for your bank. 

Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—no secondary commissions 


are paid—all prices are net. 
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We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on the 
arrangement of maturities, and sug- 
gest switches from one issue to an- 
other as market movements provide 
favorable opportunities. 

In addition, our Bond Department 
is a leading dealer in State and Mu- 
nicipal issues. We are prepared to 


answer your questions regarding this 


segment of your portfolio. 

For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y¥. Telephone REctor 2-8900 


‘when we can be of assistance. Our 


teletype numbers are NY 1-654 for 
Governments and NY 1-850 for State 
and Municipals. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A vivid feature article in the July 17th issue of Collier’s and a con- 
densation of it appearing in the September Reader’s Digest have now 
brought the story of the PLUS SERVICES of American Express Travelers 
Cheques to over 14 million readers of Collier’s and over 50 million read- 
ers of the Digest throughout the world. 

When you read this informative article you see why the customers 
to whom you sell American Express Travelers Cheques come back to do 
more business with you... 

...you sold them Travelers Cheques that they could spend any- 
where in the world. 

... their purchase became their “membership card” in the foremost 
travel organization, where they found the many financial and travel 
services they needed. 

Make every sale a goodwill sale—sell American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 


For effective general promotion material—newspaper 
mats, counter cards, blotters, literature— write W. 
H. STETSER, Vice President, American Express 
ERICA, | Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
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64 MILLION READERS of these two outstanding publications— 
millions of whom are your customers—have been told of the Plus 
Services that are back of American Express Travelers Cheques, Plus 
Services that they look for when they buy protection for their 
travel funds. 

These articles tell how the 154 American Express offices and thou- 
sands of travel bureaus and representatives all over the world render 
extra services to the holders of American Express Travelers Cheques 

. How they serve your customers with many travel aids such as 
handling mail, arranging hotel reservations, providing interpreter 
services, taking care of baggage, assisting with customs clearance, 
and, yes, even witnessing wedding ceremonies for anxious parents 
in other parts of the world. 


Sell Your Customers 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 
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«most widely known—most readily accepted 


ST. JOHN'S, 


NEWFOUNDLAN! 
Barre codfish 
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The Royal Bank offers 
United States banks and firms 

a service that is continent-wide. 
Branches number well over 600. 
Located in highly productive farming, 
lumbering, mining, fishing and 
industrial areas from Victoria, B. C. 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland, each 
branch is a valuable point of contact 
in the area it serves. You will find it 
profitable to discuss your Canadian 
banking requirements with the 
Royal Bank. Its officers can help 
you to find desirable trade or 
business connections, factory sites 
and trade opportunities. 

Enquiries invited. 


THE 
ROYAL 
BANK 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 


New York Agency, 68 William St., N. Y. 5 
International banking through more than 700 
branches in Canada, the West Indies, Central and 


South America; New York, London and Paris. Corre- 
spondents the world over. 


Assets exceed $2,000,000,000 


A Book anda 
Bank 


Sx the printing of books began, 
authors have been dedicating their 
works to wives, mothers, sweethearts; 
and occasionally to dogs, cats and other 
friends, but until “Flames of Time,” an 
historical novel of early 19th Century 
Florida, was published a few months 
ago no writer, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, had singled out a bank for this 
honor. However, Baynard Kendrick, 
creator of this best seller, has helped 
make amends for the dereliction of his 
fellow-craftsmen by inscribing his work 
to The Bank of Romney (West Vir- 
ginia) “without whose help this book 
—and my others—would never have 
been written.” 

The story behind Mr. -Kendrick’s 
gratitude to the Bank of Romney 
makes interesting reading. The presi- 
dent of the bank, John J. Cornwell, 
tells BANKING that some years ago 
when Kendrick was writing a story 
about the coal mines of West Virginia 
he wanted to buy a secondhand Ford. 
He went to the bank for a loan, offering 
as collateral a promised advance by his 
publishers. The loan was granted and 
paid. 


A little later Kendrick applied for 
another loan with the same kind of 
collateral. Other applications followed 
and the amounts increased, secured by 
assignments of royalties from his books 
and stories. Always he made his pay- 
ments as promised. 

“His business was handled so satis- 
factorily,”” commented Mr. Cornwell, 
“that we came to regard him as an 
excellent credit risk. Finally we made 
him a considerable loan on the assign- 
ment of royalties on the book ‘Flames 
of Time,’ with which he appears to 
have hit the jack-pot.” 

But the bank officers did not look 
upon this experience with Mr. Kendrick 
as just another case of a profitable 
transaction with a satisfied customer; 
they immediately sensed its public 
relations possibilities. A little folder 
entitled “A. Book and A Bank” was 
prepared, telling the story of the part 
played by The Bank of Romney in the 
publication of a current best seller. 
Using quotations from a review of the 
book that appeared in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, the same theme was 
used for an advertisement in a local 
newspaper. 

RoBERT M. RoHRBACH 
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unched-card A 


potentate 


) Sorry, Maharaja. Your punched-card 

accounting installation won't be like this. 

But here’s the kind of service you can expect... 

) Your single source—Remington Rand—helps you plan 
all procedures to meet your needs . . . trains your personnel 
... expertly installs the world’s finest punched-card 
machines . . . keeps them in top-flight condition. 

)) Remington Rand also furnishes famous 

“SealedEdge” tabulating cards and Remtico 

tabulating ribbons. Aristocrat filing 

and storage cabinets to keep cards 

in perfect shape. Kardex Visible 

Systems to speed coding, 


Reninglon Road 
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sum up reports at a glance. Film-a-record to microfilm 
cards and reports. And, to complete your 
installation: typewriters, adding and 
calculating machines, desks, chairs and 

over 20,000 other invaluable business products. 
) Yes, sir! You, too, can be a punched-card 
potentate. Remington Rand can fill 

your every office equipment need! 

) So why not call our nearest branch 

office today? Or write Tabulating 

Machines Division, 315 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


FOR 40 YEARS—PUNCHED-CARD PACEMAKER 
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MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


HIGHLAND. PARK DETROIT DEARBORN 
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74th ANNUAL A.B.A. CONVENTION 


O the city founded nearly 250 years ago by Antoine de la 

Mothe Cadillac, more than 4,000 representatives of the 

country’s banks are coming for the 74th annual convention 
of the American Bankers Association, September 26-29. 

Detroit, home town of President Joseph M. Dodge, is host to 
the A.B.A. for the first time since 1912. In that long interval 
America’s motor capital has grown phenomenally, and today 
it symbolizes the nation’s productive capacity which the banks 
have helped to implement. 

But even in Detroit the 1948 A.B.A. convention will make 
quite a crowd; therefore two hotels, the Statler and the Book- 
Cadillac, are being used as headquarters. Delegates can register 
at either. 

The convention program (for details see this month’s “ Bank- 
ing News,” page 80) provides practical discussions of manage- 
ment and operating problems. At the two general sessions the 
delegates will hear addresses by Mr. Dodge; Gwilym A. Price, 
president of Westinghouse- Electric Corporation, who during 
his years as a banker attended many A.B.A. conventions; John 
Lawrence McCaffrey, president of International Harvester 
Company; and Dr. Marcus Nadler, the popular professor of 
finance at New York University. 

At the annual meetings of the Association's divisions, spe- 
Cialists will speak on subjects of current importance. There is, 
for example, the National Bank Division panel bringing to the 
platform Preston Delano, Comptroller of the Currency; Maple 
T. Harl, chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion; and M. S. Szymczak of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The State Bank Division program includes addresses by Fred 
I. Kent, long active in A.B.A. affairs and a keen analyst of 
world events; and Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Topeka’s super- 
intendent of schools, who is famous as a public speaker: 
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A guide to the heart of the Convention City, above. 1, 2, 
and 3, Book Cadillac, Statler and Barlum hotels; 4, 5, and 
6, Union Trust, National Bank of Detroit and Dime Sav- 
i buildings; 7, 8, 9, and 10, Penobscot, Barlum Tower, 
Real Estate Exchange and Majestic buildings; 11 and 12, 
Crowley’s and J. L. Hudson department stores; 13, 14, 15, 
and 16, Eaton Tower, David Whitney, Detroit News, and 
Book Tower buildings 


A panel simulating a meeting of a bank’s mortgage com- 
mittee promises an instructive session for the Savings Division 
—which, by the way, becomes the Savings and Mortgage 
Division if an amendment to the Association's constitution is 
approved by the convention. The Trust Division and the State 
Association Section have also arranged unusually informative 


programs. 

A Detroit convention would hardly be complete without 
giving the delegates a chance to see the production of that 
indispensable commodity, the automobile, so plans have been 
made for visits to Ford and Chrysler plants. 

The “A.B.A. Sunday Evening Hour” September 26 offers a 
concert by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Valter Poole is to 
conduct and Rose Suzanne DerDerian will be soloist. 

Also on the entertainment-recreation side are the reception 
and tea Sunday afternoon with Detroit banking institutions 
as hosts; trips to the Edison Institute Museum and Greenfield 
Village; and the opportunity to see two baseball games (Detroit 
vs. St. Louis). 

Looks like a big convention. 
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Augusta, Georgia, November 1947 

“A large volume of construction at present inflated 
prices is inevitably accompanied by an inflated debt 
which promises only grief at a later date for the home 
investor and the economy as a whole. The financial 
devices of easy credit only postpone and aggravate 
the inevitable day of reckoning. On the other hand, 
sound construction at low costs and better values for 
less money does two things. It raises the living 
standards and at the same time reduces the debt 
hazard for both the individual and the economy as 
a whole.” 


New York, N. Y., December 1947 
“Tf the President thinks the reimposition of 
instalment credit controls is so important in combat- 
ing inflation, he should take the necessary steps to 
reimpose them now under his emergency powers 
. . . we could find out in a few months whether or 
not Regulation W will reduce prices.” - 


Atlantic City, N. J., May 1948 
“Tf we are to protect our private enterprises and 
our independent banking systems, we must be sure to 
pursue sound policies in our own business and lead 
others to do the same. 
“Our fate is more in our own hands than most 
people are inclined to believe, and we cannot afford 


to use our liberties in such a way as to destroy any 
part of them.” 


— JoserH M. DopcE 


Josern M. Dopce 
President, American Bankers Association 
President, The Detroit Bank, Detroit, Michigan 


Frank P. Powers SToNIER 


Treasurer, American Bankers Association Executive Manager, American Bankers Association 
President, Kanabec State Bank, Mora, Minnesota Director, The Graduate School of Banking, New York, New York 
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Biloxi, Mississippi, May 1948 
“Of the 15,000 banks in the nation, some 12,000 of them 
are community-serving, country banks. They have less than 
$250,000 of capital. More than 4,000 of them have less than 
$50,000 of capital. Since most banking is itself small 
business, tt is most certainly aware of the credit needs of 


small business.” 


Mackinac Island, Michigan, June 1948 

“If a borrower is denied credit, the denial ought to come 
from a lender from whose judgment there is another appeal 
to still another lender. There ts no appeal from the au- 
thority of a government lending agency. If a borrower is 
denied credit, he ought to have the opportunity to take his 
request to a competitor of the lender who refused him. This 
gives the borrower assurance that he will not be denied be- 


cause of his political beliefs.” 


Evans WOOLLEN, JR. 


Gorpon D. PALMER 
President, National Bank Division 
President, First National Bank 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


R. M. Atton 
President, Trust Division 
Vice-president, U. S. National Bank 
Portland, Oregon 


L. A. Tosre 
President, Savings Division 
President, Meriden Savings Bank 
e Meriden, Connecticut 


Prerre N. Hauser 
President, American Inst. of Banking 
Vice-president, First Wisc. Nat’] Bank 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evans Woo.u.en, Jr. 
Vice-president, American Bankers Association 
President, Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Etwoop M. Brooks 
President, State Bank Division 
President, Central Bank & Trust Co. 
Denver, Colorado 


Harry C. Hausman 
President, State Association Section 
Secretary, Illinois Bankers Ass’n 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Association Year 


URING the presidency of Joseph M. Dodge, the American 
Bankers Association has made significant advances in its 
manifold services to member banks and the public gen- 

erally and in cooperation with various government agencies. 

Before sailing for London last November to attend the 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers as a deputy to 
Secretary of State Marshall on the Austrian peace settlement, 
Mr. Dodge had made thoughtful appraisals of the grave in- 
flationary trends. Speaking in Chicago on November 6 he 
sounded warnings to the banks to resort to self-imposed credit 
restrictions. 

“Self-control in the extension of credit does not mean to 
deny credit for sound and necessary productive purposes,” he 
said. “It means to relate bank lending policy in terms of the 
nature and amount of credit being granted to the needs and 
circumstances of the economy, as well as those of the borrower 
and the bank. If this is done effectively, there can be no real 
need for the imposition of any controls on credit from outside 
the business to accomplish that result.” 

Immediately upon his return from London, President Dodge 
again tackled the problem of inflation and credit controls. In a 
letter to member banks, dated January 5, he announced that 
he had asked the Association’s Credit Policy Commission, 
Small Business Credit Commission and Government Borrowing 
Committee to sponsor a nationwide series of meetings “‘at which 
a program of sound lending policies under present day condi- 
tions will be stressed.” 

The A.B.A.’s anti-inflation program won the endorsement of 
President Truman, Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, Senator 
Robert A. Taft, and a large segment of the nation’s press, and 
it was translated into action through 13 pilot meetings in 
strategically located business centers. The several state repre- 
sentations at each meeting reconvened in state groups, after 
adjournment of the regular meetings, to work out programs of 
activity for state, group and county organizations and to lay 
plans for a thorough follow-through. 

An opinion survey of 358 bankers made recently by the 
Credit Policy Commission discloses that the A.B.A.’s anti- 
inflation program has achieved a good measure of success. It was 
practically the unanimous opinion of those replying to the 
Commission’s questionnaire that the program has been most 
effective and that bankers throughout the country are con- 
tinuing to exercise greater care and selectivity in the extension 
of credit. 

On behalf of the A.B.A., President Dodge submitted a state- 
ment to the Banking and Currency committees of both houses 
of the 80th Congress shortly before adjournment and vigor- 
ously opposed the Federal Reserve Board’s proposal to increase 
reserve requirements. The full text of his views may be found 
starting on page 43 of this issue. 


Ax integral part of the anti-inflation battle was the work of 
the Government Borrowing and Treasury Savings Bond com- 
mittees. The former held periodie meetings with Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder and other ranking Treasury officials and 
the latter conducted a continuous campaign to back up the 
Bond-A-Month purchase plan. During the Security Loan cam- 
paign this past Spring, the Committee spearheaded the bank 
bond program, supplying the banks with ideas and material 
for local use. 

Other important phases of the Association’s work went 
forward on many fronts. The various divisions, sections, 
commissions, councils and committees are finishing the year 
with a splendid record of accomplishments. Several exhaustive 
studies have either been initiated or completed which have 
been or will be released to the membership. A partial list of the 
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Former A.B.A. President W. Randolph Burgess speaking at the 

Association’s anti-inflation pilot meeting in New York. Others in 

icture, left to right, President Dodge, Deputy Manager Walter B. 

rench, Savings Division President L. A. Tobie, and Vice-president 
Evans Woollen, Jr. 


studies includes such subjects as farm land price trends (semi- 
annual), uniform currency wrappers, routing symbol use, 
banker opinion on credit conditions (semi-annual), country 
bank cost analysis, country bank investment portfolios, bank 
vs. government loans to farmers, condition, operation and 
earnings of state banks, earnings and operating expenses of 
national banks, common trust funds, undeveloped field for new 
trust business, directors’ trust examinations, appraisers of 
property in estates, volume of time deposits in commercial and 
mutual savings banks, trends in bank building construction, 
bank advertising plans, and banking laws and practices in the 
48 states, culminating in a model state banking code draft. 


In addition to the foregoing and to the preparation of ap- 
proximately 700 newspaper releases, the distribution of over 
100,000 newspaper advertising mats and six million direct mail 
pieces, 12 issues of each of BANKING, BaNKING’s Newsletter, 
Trust Bulletin, and Protective Bulletin, the Association either 
completed or put in production a large number of other publi- 
cations, large and small, including: 

“Streamlining Consumer Credit,’ “Earnings Accrued on 
Consumer Instalment Loans,” ‘‘ Peter Penny Saves the Day,” 
“The School Saver” (four issues), ‘School Savings Banking,” 
“Personal Money Management,*” “Standards for Bank Gen- 
eral Ledger Accounts and Systems of Condition and Operation,” 
“Union Activities in the Financial Field,” ‘‘Farm Mortgage 
Financing,*"” “How Banks Can Cooperate in Farm Youth 
Activities,*"" “‘Manual on State Association Operations,*” 
“Warnings on Cashing War Bonds,” “How-To Public Rela- 
tions Series,*” fourth revision of “‘ Digest of Bank Insurance,” 
Consumer Instalment Lending Directory,*”’ bound volume of 
Trust Bulletins, ‘Present Day Banking” (1947-48 and 1948- 
49* editions), “‘Corporation Finance,” “Analyzing Financial 


Statements,” and “Effective Speaking.” The last three publi- — 


cations are A. I. B. Textbooks. 


In addition to the aforementioned anti-inflation pilot meetings % 
and to innumerable commission and committee meetings, the 


following conferences were held: Mid-Western Credit Con- 


2, 


ference in Chicago; Regional Trust Conferences in New York, 


Chicago and San Francisco; four Regional State Secretaries 
Conferences; two Savings and Mortgage Conferences, and five © 


40-hour job relations training institutes. 


In conclusion, a revision was made in the standard form of safe — 


depository liability policy giving effect to improvements recom ~ 
mended by the A.B.A.; the American Institute of Banking, 


topping all previous membership records, attained its third ~ 


highest class enrolment; and attendance at the 14th resident ~ 
session of The Graduate School of Banking broke all records. 


* Now in production. 
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Bank Buildings that FIT the JOB 


r 


EE years ago BANKING queried the banks of the 
country about new building and modernization plans, and 
discovered that some 5,900 institutions faced a housing 
problem of one type or another. Property investments run- 
ning into the hundreds of millions were projected, largely 
because of general obsolescence and lack of space and mod- 
ern facilities to handle a vastly increased volume of business. 
This study definitely established that the proportions of the 
building boom in the bank field far exceeded any previous 
activity. 

While the building situation has changed little—materials 
are in easier supply but costs continue high—bank construc- 
tion goes on apace. Costly mistakes have been made and in 
all probability will continue to be made now and then, since 
there is no over-all ideal solution to the bank construction 
problem. 

Hardly any two situations are alike; no one solution can 
fulfill all requirements. Yet marked advancement in modern 
layout and design and the adaptation of new materials have 
been put to a test in many banks during the past few years, 


JOHN J. McCANN, JR. 


This is the opening article in a series that will in- 
clude studies of merchandising aspects of bank 
buildings, importance of materials, and the build- 
ing’s effect on employee efficiency and operations. 
The author is on BANKING’S staff in Chicago. 


and it is their experience which holds the answer to many 
current questions. 

To tap this source of information as a supplement to the 
statistical data of the first survey, BANKING recently asked a 
representative number of _banks to furnish a detailed report 
of their construction and modernization jobs, some dating as 
far back as 1940. Several hundred banks cooperated, but 
among these only 236 reports were arbitrarily chosen as suf- 
ficient to give a good cross-section of experience. The in- 
formation in each report amounted to an actual case history 
of the job, many of which included documentary photo- 
graphs showing before and after views of modernization, or 
details of new construction. 

Although it is illogical to lump a group of unrelated, widely 
diversified construction jobs together and attempt to draw a 
series of conclusions, it is nevertheless significant to note 
certain trends which such a group tends to establish. BANK- 
ING proposes, in subsequent articles, to chapterize various 


The Union Trust Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, before (left) and after remodeling. The elimination of high counter grills and in- 

stallation of modern lighting completely transforms the general atmosphere of this institution. The narrow customer area, formerly clut- 

tered with assorted tables, assumes new character through the use of simple counters that also serve as showcases for displays. The tellers’ 

section at extreme right adopts the low counter arrangement, with a high undivided deal plate. Each section is separated by a wooden 
panel. A duplicate row of ceiling spotlights is focused on the tellers’ units 
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Before (left) and after remodeling views of the Nicodemus National Bank of Hagerstown, Maryland, also show the effect of eliminating high 

counter grills. For approximately $40,000, this bank of 30 employees, with 13 service windows, last year changed the counter arrangement, 

enclosed the balcony, added small unit air conditioning, soundproofed throughout, added new rubber tile floors and a modern lighting sys- 

tem. The former skylight was completely shut off in favor of an acoustically treated ceiling with imbedded strips of flourescent lighting. 
The wider customers’ area permitted changing position of counters and addition of new, more comfortable furnishings 


points and guideposts which are revealed in analyzing these 
reports. 

Among the 236 case studies, 204 banks remodeled existing 
quarters, eight adding new annexes as part of the project; 
26 constructed new buildings, and six built new additions or 
annexes. This ratio of modernization to new building was 
also revealed in the first national survey. For the vast 
majority of banks a general renovation appears to be the 
only solution. Unless the physical limitation of the existing 
building compels a bank to move, or it is otherwise desirable 
to find a new location, the effect of a new building can be 
achieved by well planned modernization. There is, of course, a 
cost factor favoring remodeling in most cases, but in some ex- 
treme cases, where existing quarters are stripped to the shell, 
the cost of a new building may sometimes prove less. Yet 
there is the sacrifice of established location and the potential 
write-off in the sale of abandoned quarters, which are usually 
untenable without alteration for a new tenant or buyer. 

Of the 26 new bank buildings included in this group, 20 
were exclusively banking units, all single story except one 
one and a half story, and one two stories high. The remaining 
six were designed as combination bank-store-office build- 
ings; three one-story; one one and one-half; one two-story; 
and one three floors. While this group appears to put the 
accent on modest new construction, there are still many new 
bank buildings changing the skylines of cities across the 
country. However, it is true that current costs tend to 
dampen ambitious plans. 

In this group of 236 studies are 29 institutions which oc- 
cupy leased premises, two of which are part owned and part 
leased. A total of 23 of the 29 remodeled existing properties 
largely at their own expense as indicated by the reports. 
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New buildings were built on leased property by four banks 
and two added leased annexes to presently owned quarters 
The two part-owned and part-leased remodeled. 

The problem of leasing appears to be ticklish for several 
reasons. Prospective landlords who have little knowledge of 
banking set premium rates because there is no well estab- 
lished yardstick in bank rental values. Chain stores of 
various types, for example, know their income potential in 
any given location and gladly gamble on a percentage basis 
plus minimum guarantee. It is certainly out of the question 
that banks could bargain on this basis; however, they would 
be in a much better position to dicker if they could appraise 
the income potential and knew what they could afford 
reasonably to pay. Some banks that admit paying excessive 
rentals charge the premium to advertising. This somehow 
opens the gap for a better deal, if more conclusive values are 
available at the time the lease is made. 

Further illustrating the lack of standard values in leasing 
are the terms reported by the 29 banks. Four were based on 
a one- to five-year term, and these we may assume were 
short-termed as an expediency for either the landlord or the 
tenant, since considerable expense was involved in the re- 
modeling. Eight leases were termed for 10 years, two for 15 
and two for 20, and one each for 23 and 25 years. One was 
leased for 70, and one for 99 years. 

Without knowing anything about the voiding or termina- 
tion clauses, it is fair to conjecture that it is an equal handi- 
cap to be either on the long or short end of a lease, consider- 
ing the undeterminable factors of expansion, shifting popula- 
tions, and appreciating or depreciating values in the future. 
There must be some happy medium. 

Of the two banks which leased annexes, one contracted on 
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The American Trust and Savings Bank of Dubuque, Iowa, estimates the above remodeled changes have solved its housing problems for an- 
other 25 years. The lobby, completely rearranged, adds much more space to the customers’ area, and makes the officers’ platform more 
accessible. The wood-paneled tellers’ counters in the modern version add warmth. The elimination of excessive marble, especially the settee 
and writing desks, give a feeling of lighter, brighter atmosphere. Lighting arrangement includes indirect and concealed spotlights, both in- 
candescent and cathode. For $85,000, this job added a central system air conditioning, complete soundproofing, and tile and asphalt floors 


a 35-year basis, the other did not indicate the term. Of the 
four banks which built new quarters on leased properties, 
three were termed for 20 years, and one for 25 years. One 
of the two part-owned premises was leased for 15 years, the 
other gave no term. If it is acceptable to apply the old rule of 
thumb that banking properties become obsolete within a 
20-year period, these terms seem reasonably in line. 

One of the objectives of the inquiry was to determine, if 
possible, some basis on which banks may judge the value 
of leased properties by reviewing the terms of leases in like 
circumstance, or appraising the value of bank-owned prop- 
erties under the same conditions. BANKING hopes to point 
out some conclusive factors as the report unfolds, but for the 
present it is more important to flag the warning. 

As revealed in the first national survey, general obsoles- 
cence, increase of business, or a combination of both, are the 
inescapable influences prodding modernization and new 
construction. These causes were mentioned in 205 instances 
by this group of 236 banks. Shift in population was named 
by an additional 10; two were forced to seek new quarters 
and remodel as a result of loss of lease, and one remodeled 
because its lease was renewed. Miscellaneous causes, not to 
be discounted, included destruction of property, mergers 
and increased rental costs. 

The starting dates of construction for this group of banks 
also follow the pattern set by our previous national study 
and show the tempo of activity accelerated immediately be- 
fore and after the war. In 1940, some 14 jobs were completed, 
and 32 in the following year. Between 1942 and 1944, when 
building restrictions were tight, only 33 of this group were 
completed. In 1945, there was strong activity shown by 
51 cases; 34 were started in 1946, 38 in 1947, and 16 in the 
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present year. The variety gives us case examples of con- 
struction under difficult circumstances, many of which still 
plague the market. 

The question of what is a reasonable period for construc- 
tion or modernization has cropped up now and again, but it 
is obviously impossible to set limitations, circumstances vary 
so greatly. Of the jobs reported in this study, 86 covering 
remodeling were completed in six months or less, 59 in one 
year or less. A number ran from a year and a half to several 
years, but these we can assume were unusual cases and in all 
likelihood have little or no bearing on the building field. 
Among the banks which built new quarters, 23 reported 
completing jobs in one year o1 less, none under four months. 
However, there are a number of cases where banks have 
adapted prefabricated buildings—Quonset style and others 
—and have solved their problems in a matter of hours. With 
the easier situation on supplies and the labor market, con- 
tractors today can give a more accurate estimate of time 
limits, with usual reservations for uncontrollable factors. 
The day when firm bids can again be made may be just 
around the corner. When it comes we may shelve much of 
our concern over the timing. 

Setting any guideposts on costs is another equally impos- 
sible project since the prices of labor and materials fluctuate 
in every section of the country. Yet we may at least see what 
236 banks got for their money in this period as we discuss 
specific cases in later instalments. The costs involved range 
from 30 jobs under $5,000—the minimum, somebody said, 
for a ten-penny nail—to a few jobs well over a million dol- 
lars. In quick review: 37 of our cases cost less than $10,000; 
34 under $20,000; 18 under $30,000; 12 under $40,000, 
and eight under $50,000. Thé range which most banks can 
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The First National Bank of Elkhart, Indiana, lobby since remodel- 
ing, looking from the rear toward the front door 


afford falls within these figures. Other cases hit most every 
price between $50,000 and a million. 

Cash outlay may be compromised here and there, but the 
question of complete satisfaction with the investment, large 
or small, defines the value of the building dollar. Answering 
our query on this score, 126 banks indicated complete satis- 
faction with the job performed. Forty-seven others were 
satisfied but added that some slight changes would be 
desirable—rearrangement of rooms, service area, sound- 
proofing, air conditioning, change of current to AC and 
other details were named, most of which could readily be 
adjusted. Reports further indicated that some of these 
changes were omitted from original plans because of cost 
factors or time limitations, others were admittedly temporary 
adjustments with major construction postponed to a later 
date. Of the entire group of 236, dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed by 21 banks and with one or two exceptions the un- 
derlying reason for dissatisfaction was that the original 
quarters were too small in the first place; and while rear- 
rangement and modernization relieved the condition some- 
what, it did not completely solve the problem. One bank 
which spent $8,500 found the job had to be completely re- 
done. Another investing $2,500 in carpentery by local talent 
found the result inadequate. Another bank, redesigned by 
directors, found the plan unworkable after footing the bill. 
Some banks investing from $60,000 to $155,000 found 
the physical limitations of their quarters too great a handicap 
in servicing increased business despite its efforts at stream- 
lining operations. 

If there is anything to draw from these experiences, it is 
the need for thorough analysis, and competent, experienced 
architectural and contractor service. We can’t deny the in- 
herent tendency to skimp on costs when costs are high; but 
the consequences are equally disastrous when the invest- 
ment doesn’t fulfill the needs, present and for a foreseeable 
future. 

These figures should not be at all disturbing, for as one 
banker put it: “Is anyone ever satisfied?’ Hindsight in 
building projects always measures 20-20 vision, and for this 
reason experience studies have a practical value. 
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We mentioned before the modern axiom, “New Qua 
Mean More Business.”’ To substantiate the fact, and ta 
out of the category of an overworked wheeze, 201 of our cag 
studies reported a marked upturn in business volume ag q 
result of remodeling or building new quarters. Only ty” 
banks were unaware of any effect, two did not know, and two” 
did not answer. One bank reported its work incomplete | 
Here, indeed, we may search out the value of investing build- 
ing dollars and find justification for expenditures. While we 
made no effort to determine the income value of the net ip. 
crease of business attributable to new quarters, it is a safe © 
assumption from answers to our questions that the net wag 
substantial. A few banks mentioned that business increased 
at such a rapid rate further expansion was already in prog 
pect. There were, in fact, 12 such banks. 

The fundamental objective behind all building projects is, 
of course, the purpose of housecleaning and setting up a clean 
shop serviceable for a good number of future years. We posed 
this question to our group of 236 banks. Some 18 felt their 
shops well equipped for another 10 years or less, and these 
may be related to the figures previously cited which in” 
dicated temporary adjustments. Some 92 banks, which did 
more extensive remodeling, or built new quarters, project 
the life of their present shops upwards of 20 years. An ade | 
ditional 30 banks believe no change will be necessary for 20 
to 36 years. Another seven optimistically say 50 years, two” 
say 100. q 

This, then, is the picture of the group BANKING proposes © 
to analyze in detail in future issues. A review of what these 7 
banks accomplished with air conditioning, soundproofing, 
new floors, lighting, vaults and fixtures; what was done in 
the way of public relations improvements for customers, for 
employees, will all be discussed, and illustrated with actual 
case examples. 


“Wait until you see it when the—oops!— 
remodeling is done” 
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Members of the Omaha National Bank’s Society for the Preservation and Encouragement of More and Better Sidewalk Engineers watch 
various stages of the bank’s remodeling work from a special observation platform. See story on page 4 


Hastings (Nebraska) National Bank (left) remodeled for $55,000, including complete air conditioning, soundproofing, new lighting, floor- 
ing and some stone work. First National Bank of Mandan, North Dakota (right), obtained, for $18,000, a remodeling job that equips the 


bank for another 25 years of service. Air conditioning, some soundproofing, etc., and an instalment loan office were added 
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Banks of Tomorrow 


DAVID J. GOTHOLD 


The author, besides being a member of the American Institute 
of Architects, is vice-president, Bankers Trust Company, 
Detroit. 


UALIFIED people, with proper financial backing, could 

set up on a vacant lot and conduct a banking business, 

They would need a tarpaulin to keep off the rain and 

snow, a plank laid across a couple of sawhorses to serve 

as a counter and a strong box to safeguard the cash. Such a 

bank would get customers and do business, if it happened 

to be the only bank in the area, because it would furnish 

services that are essential to the commercial life of the com- 
munity. 

The tarpaulin would be drafty. On rainy days the earth 
floor, no matter how well packed, would get muddy. Cus- 
tomers and staff would be miserable, and would flock to a 
rival bank that offered a more pleasing place in which to do 
business. 

Therefore, to regain its lost customers, and retain those 
still on its books, this pioneer institution would need to 
build itself new quarters as attractive, and preferably more 
attractive, than those owned by its rival, and the race would 
be on. 

This kind of competition in banking quarters eventually 
culminated in the rather austere temples of finance that we 
are now striving to get rid of. 


At a cost of $40,000 in 1946, the Bank of West Frankfort, Illinois, 
achieved great improvements in working space and appearance 


Architectural Turning Point 


The classic beauty of the buildings at the World’s Fair in 
1893 definitely brought this country out of the horror of the 
cast iron period of architecture that developed in the earlier 
years of the 19th Century. The simple dignity and cold gran- 
deur of the early religious architecture of the Greeks, em- 
bellished but not necessarily improved by the Romans, be- 
came an accepted style of architecture in this country, and 
seemed to be particularly attractive to banks. 

Generally, not much thought was given to the fact that 
this classic style developed because the Greeks were limited 
in their engineering knowledge, and because of the limita- 
tions inherent in the building materials they used. The Ro- 
mans were better engineers than the Greeks, and learned how 
to use the arch. We were far better engineers than the Ro- 
mans, and we learned how to use steel and concrete, but we 
still continue to make our steel columns look like stone by 
covering them with thin veneers of marble or plaster. The 
architectural forms we used became merely a skin covering 


a. the basic structure. As such, they became nothing more than 
scenery. 
Good architecture must be more than skin deep. Good 
Pal the eye. There must be beauty in plan as well as elevation. 


THE BANK OF WEST FRANKFORT 


architecture must be truly functional as well as pleasing to 
The harmonious blending of plan, elevation and structure 
results in good design, and good design appeals to the public. 

Realizing these truths architects in the past few years 


have developed designs that expressed the capabilities of the 
materials used. These designs were functional. Daring pi- 
oneers have built structures that were so starkly realistic in 
such expression that they shocked and offended most of us. 
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and the Day After 


When these designs were vigorously attacked, their creators, 
and those “modernists” who professed to understand the 
creative forces at work, explained them in terms as incom- 
prehensible as the designs themselves. 

However, these pioneers, these trail blazers, did influence 
the timid and tradition-bound members of their profession. 
We see growing up all around us a new architecture—simple, 
clean and true, because it more clearly expresses the purpose 
of a building and the capabilities of the materials used in the 
building of it. A newer, more modern style has developed a 
“new look’”’—if we may fall back on a currently popular 
phrase. It comes from a more truthful expression of the 
strength of the materials used, and of the engineering 
knowledge we have gained. 

Bankers are jumping on the bandwagon again. They are 
making this style into a fashion. “Style” is the distinctive 
or characteristic mode of presentation or construction, 
especially as it applies to the fine arts; “fashion”’ is the pre- 
vailing conventional usage in the matter of custom, dress, 
usage and so forth. Bankers are like the lovely ladies who 
would rather be dead than unfashionable. In the last year 
we have seen hemlines drop to new lows for this decade in 
quest of a new look that is strikingly similar to the look of the 
Gay Nineties. Countless women, without a thought of how they 
individually are going to look in these new fashions, bought 
new, or altered old clothes feverishly in an endeavour to con- 
form to fashion’s mandates. Their husbands—you and I— 
smiled the superior smile of male amusement at such silliness 
—and paid the bills. 

Now, as it applies to banking quarters, we are doing the 
same thing. All we need do is examine the banks lately built 
or altered, and we must see at once that we are scurrying to 
get on the bandwagon—to revamp our institutions and 
achieve the new look. 


Don’t Lose Individuality 


There was a time when the only real difference between a 
large pillared banking room and a railroad station was the 
lettering on the clerks’ windows. Today many banks, cafe- 
terias, airline ticket offices and department stores look alike. 
One hardly needs an architect—just order 80 lineal feet of 
new-style tellers’ cages, some new lights and a few feet of 
open brass or chrome railing, get your best contractor cus- 
tomer to put it together, and you have the new look. How- 
ever, a word of caution—so slavishly have banks followed the 
fine examples set by a few leaders that one might well think 
a bank in Kalamazoo, Michigan, and another in Atlanta, 
Georgia, were parts of a chain banking operation. It is un- 
derstandable that the great merchandising chains should 
adopt a standard store design. Indeed, they have done so to 
such an extent that many American towns are losing their 
individuality because of the prevalence of such standardized 
shop fronts. 

A bank must be an essential part of a community to be 
teally successful. Many communities have very distinctive 


backgrounds as a result of their historical development, their 
geographical location, or their commercial history. Banking 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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The Citizens Savings Bank & Trust Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
shares a parking lot in rear with its store tenants. Interior of the 
Hamilton bank is modern in every respect 


No identification is necessary to say which is the new lobby of 
the Vineland (New Jersey) National Bank and Trust Company, 
shown in the cuts above and below. Note increased working space 
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This is the first of a series of case studies on bank experience 
with new construction or modernization. Subsequent articles 
will cover a country bank, a drive-in bank, a savings bank and 
a metropolitan bank office. 


day they are occupied to the time they are torn down 

or fade into forgotten sections of town. They may merit 
high engineering and architectural tribute but, lacking 
proper adaptation to the work they are intended to do, they 
score little of functional value for the original owner or his 
successors. 

Then there are buildings that roll up their sleeves and 
identify themselves with the business they house, because 
in every detail they are designed to serve; they look and 
“feel” comfortable and adequate. 

The Salem (Oregon) branch of the First National Bank 
of Portland rates in this category. It is a good example of 
better banking through careful space planning. While no 
building remains “ideal” for more than a decade or so, since 
business progresses while its housing remains static, this 
unit has many features which will accommodate change 
and expansion. 

Designed by Pietro Belluschi as a one-floor banking unit, 
with basement and mezzanine, construction began in Janu- 
ary 1946 and was completed on March.24, 1947, at an esti- 
mated cost of $200,000. The building provides attractive 
and spacious quarters for a staff organization of 12 officers 
and 54 employees, with 19 service windows. 

Consideration for the customer and the working personnel 
is on an equal footing. The distinctive simplicity of the ex- 
terior and the clean-cut roominess of the lobby and work 
areas make no bid toward grandeur, but are nonetheless 
impressive. Overall appearance and “‘eye-appeal” are sub- 
ordinate to functional design and the easy, swift dispatch 
of business. The atmosphere stresses the convenience of the 


six are buildings that remain just buildings from the 


employee whose performance is so essential to good public 
relations. 

In more leisurely days customers might have resented the 
present streamlined functional design of the modern bank. 
But today the suggestion of business efficiency strikes a 
responsive chord. It indicates interest in the customer’s 
business and time; it demonstrates competence of the bank 
staff; and by gearing itself to varying demands of service, 
the functional institution can adjust itself to every situation. 
The Salem branch typifies this type of shop. 


Description of Case No. 1 


The overall dimensions of the unit are 83 by 109 feet; it is 
28 feet high. Additional work space area includes approxi- 
mately 2,000 square feet in the mezzanine overhanging the 
rear of the main lobby, and 7,000 square feet in the base- 
ment. On the basement level, a small lobby opens into cou- 
pon rooms and connecting safe deposit vaults, and into a 
public service conference room; it also gives access to well- 
fitted employee quarters. To the rear are the storage and 
building service sections. The mezzanine floor, fully en- 
closed to segregate the bookkeeping department, is reached 
by two stairways at the rear of the lobby. All other banking 
operations are on the main floor. 

The main fagade has a six-foot course of granite below a 22 
by 83-foot plane of white Vermont marble, unbroken except 
for two rows of cameo-cut bas-reliefs, executed by Frederick 
Littman, depicting Oregon at work. The material duplicates 
the facing of the Oregon state capitol, and other state build- 
ings in Salem. A full third of the street level is used for the 
main entrance, which includes two double pairs of glass 
doors, flanked by bronze. 

The north wall, facing a secondary street, is also marble. 
It is dominated by a bank of thermopane windows, begin- 
ning a little above the granite course, scaling the full height 
of the lobby, extending across the entire depth, and ending 
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> Massive simplicity keynotes 
~ the new Salem branch of the 
First National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon, our first 
“case history.” Eight bas- 
reliefs, each 30 feet square, 
by Frederick Littman, sug- 
gesting Oregon industry and 
agriculture, indicate the 
proportions of the facade 


Right, lobby from the en- 
trance. Left to right: Paying 

receiving, savings, chief 
clerk, cash vault, statement 
window, real estate and in- 
| gtalment loans. A mezzanine 
"overhangs the rear work 

area 


at the mezzanine, which is separately lighted through glass 
blocks. 

Entering the bank, the customer faces across the length 
of the lobby the statement counter, real estate and instal- 
ment loan departments: At the left are paying, receiving, 


and savings windows, with the chief clerk at the end of the 
row where his desk is accessible to both tellers and state- 
ment clerks. Adjoining the instalment loan section to the 
right and completing the typical U-shaped arrangement is 
the officers’ platform and windows for collection and ex- 
change. An officers’ conference room is located toward the 
main entrance on the right side. 

The bright, spacious main floor lobby (nearly 3,000 square 
feet) dwarfs the larger than average customers’ counters. 
Its size is emphasized by straight lines and simplicity, to 
which the blank mezzanine wall contributes. 


Lighting, Decoration 


A combination of excellent lighting arrangement of in- 
direct fluorescent and low-hanging incandescent fixtures, 
light pastel walls, and light birch paneling used for counter 
facing and an eight-foot wainscoting gives a cheerful warmth 
to the interior. One plaster wall is pale lemon, another blue- 
gtay, and a third terra cotta. The lobby is floored with red 
rubber tile, and work areas with asphalt tile. Counter tops 
and much of the bank trim are a black plastic, with counter 
wickets in ebonized wood. The variety of colors and ma- 
terials harmonizes well. 

The building has been adequately engineered throughout 
for lighting, soundproofing and air conditioning. All ceil- 
ings are acoustically treated. Guy N. Hickok, branch mana- 
ger, reports that the main floor has ideal acoustic properties; 
he credits the rubber tile and excellent proportions of the 
toom as being sound-absorbers. 

Cooling by means of a well under the building, oil heating 
and electronic filtering provide perfect year-round air con- 
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Right, the instal- 
ment loan section 
at work. Semi- 
private booths are 
shown back of 
desk space 


ditioning. The lighting arrangement, while somewhat con- 
ventional, has been scientifically measured. 

Salem townfolk like especially the basement conference 
room, used by a number of civic organizations. Corporations 
reserve this room for stockholder and board meetings, and 
on occasion for staff meetings. 

The basement lunchroom and kitchen is a gathering place 
for the staff during rest periods. Employee rest rooms, the 
game room and locker sections are decorated and equipped 
in harmony with the rest of the bank. 

An elevator and a stairway serve the basement level. The 
safe deposit départment has nine coupon rooms of varying 
size, and the last word in vault equipment. In addition to 
finished quarters in the basement, there is still a 1,600- 
square foot area unexcavated. 

In setting up books on this $200,000 property investment, 
none of the construction cost was expensed; the capital 
investment will be amortized on a 50-year basis. 

The entire job is reported satisfactory in every respect, 
and there is definite evidence that it has won a handsome 
volume of new business. 
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Politics and Credit Control 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


was approved, the nation’s commercial banking system 
had to plan its business navigation with the prospect 
constantly in mind that its sails might be reefed. 

Those who might do the reefing are the members of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Board. Their 
device was the authority, under the new law, to order an 
additional set-aside of bank reserves equal to 4 percentage 
points of demand deposits and 11% points of time deposits. 

This is a reduction from the original official proposal for 
power to boost the two reserve categories, respectively, by 
10 and 4 points. 

So long as the nation’s top political managers feared that 
inflation would develop greater force, there would be the 
prospect: of higher reserves. Once ordered, higher reserves 
would not come down again until inflation appeared to be 
giving way to another kind of national economic weather. 
The prospect that higher reserves might be avoided entirely 
depended on whether the top governmental managers 
thought that inflation was on the way out. 

It should be emphasized that the decision lies exclusively 
with these top governmental managers. They now have the 
authority to make the decision. Congress had vested them 
with power to make and carry out the decision. 

Few veterans of the Washington scene have ever seen such 
a macabre combination of political circumstances as united 
to bring about the passage of this legislation. One of the 
curious circumstances was that few people of economic or 
political responsibility actually appeared enthusiastic for 
passage. Some of them were opposed. 

Congress obviously didn’t want the law. The Administra- 
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| es the moment the “‘anti-inflation”’ law of last month 


tion, except for the President, gave evidence of its lack of 
enthusiasm. A few theoretical credit controllers favored it, 
but with strings. 

One of the strings was that monetary devices alone should 
not be charged with the sole responsibility for arresting 
inflation. Yet Congress enacted no anti-inflation program 
other than credit restriction. 

Another string was that Congress should not, while re- 
stricting credit expansion generally, pass positive measures 
encouraging the expansion of credit in particular fields, 
notably in home financing. Yet Congress did liberalize some- 
what the terms of government-subsidized home mortgage 
financing. It did this in a reversal of its action of reducing 
governmental housing financing aids at the regular session 
which ended in June. 

Hence, taking the credit control theorists at their word, 
the strings were not tied. Nevertheless the Congress which 
did not want it passed it; and the Administration which 
probably did not want it has it to enforce—and the banks 
are faced with it. 

Banks are faced with something more. Governor M. S. 
Eccles of the Reserve Board expressed his worry for the 
official record that without Congress attacking inflation on 
other fronts, the Reserve System might become the “goat” 
for the possible failure of the high cost of living to come to an 
end. Mr. Eccles might also have worried for fear the banks 
might also become “goats,” for they are the instrumentali- 
ties through which the Federal Reserve System would 
presumably have to control inflation. 

Likewise the banks, as the agencies which locally might be 
forced by edict from Washington to curtail lending, could 
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President Dodge Gives A.B.A. View on Reserve Requirements 


Tae American Bankers Association re- 
erated its defense of states’ rights and 
the dual banking system today in a state- 
ment made to the Banking and Currency 
Commitices of both houses of Congress by 
ABA. President Joseph M. Dodge, 
qilicizing the bill of the Federal Reserve 
Board to increase the reserve requirements 
of banks introduced in Congress as part 
of President Truman’s anti-inflation 
campaign. Mr. Dodge is president of 
The Detroit Bank, Detroit, Michigan. 

As introduced, the bill would increase 
by 10 percent the required reserves against 
demand deposits of member banks and by 
4 percent the reserves required against 
lime deposits of member banks. Federal 
Reserve spokesmen told the Banking and 
Currency Committees that to be effective 
and prevent the loss of members from the 
System, these requirements should be ex- 
tended to include nonmember banks. 
Opposition argued that to give the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board such powers over 
nonmember banks would practically be 
to enforce compulsory membership in 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. Dodge’s statement was as follows: 


In (S. 2910, H.R. 7062), which is before 
you for consideration, there are two pro- 
posals which are of particular interest to 
the banking business and to the members 
of the American Bankers Association. 

One is the regulation of consumer credit 


referred to in Title I and the other is the 
increase of bank reserves referred to in 
Title II. I intend to direct my comments 
to these. 

The American Bankers Association has 
long recognized the dangers of the present 
inflationary situation and the importance 
of avoiding an excessive expansion of bank 
credit. The Association’s program of vol- 
untary credit control and anti-inflation 
action was designed to meet those dangers. 

The program was presented and put 
into effect on January 5 of this year— 
seven months ago. It began with a series 
of 13 pilot meetings in the key cities of 
the country. At these meetings the pro- 
gram was presented to representative 
bankers of each area of the country. The 
pilot meetings were supplemented by 
hundreds of additional meetings held by 
the bankers associations of every state, 
whose officers accepted the responsibility 
of carrying the message to the individual 
banks. The activity was of tremendous 
scope. On my own part it involved six 
months of time and 35,000 miles of almost 
continuous travel, all for the purpose of 
carrying out this program and emphasiz- 
ing its importance to the bankers of the 
country. 

I can testify to the acceptance and co- 
operation of the state bankers associations 
and the thousands of individual member 
banks. The evidence of their cooperation 
is apparent in the results in the first 
six months of this year. 

Since the normal spring and early sum- 
mer meeting period of the state bankers 


associations has come to a close, we have 
supplemented this activity with a com- 
munication addressed to the chairman of 
the board and to the president of each 
bank, under date of July 29. The com- 
munication further emphasizes the need 
aggressively to continue the anti-inflation 
program. You have already received cop- 
ies of this folder, which reproduces a 
covering letter from myself to the officers 
and directors of the member banks of the 
American Bankers Association, a letter 
dated July 2 from Secretary Snyder to me, 
and my reply to it dated July 7. I think it 
is important to mention that this material 
was prepared before the introduction of 
this bill, as a further step in carrying out 
our anti-inflation policy. 

Immediately after the end of the war we 
engaged in a program to provide the credit 
necessary for reconversion and for the 
stimulation of peacetime production. 
However, when it became apparent that 
the inflationary situation was not well in 
hand we voluntarily embarked on this 
program to emphasize the need for selec- 
tion and restriction in the extension of 
credit and the stimulation of savings. 
We urged the banks to scrutinize credit 
carefully, to restrict its use to loans that 
stimulate immediate production, to avoid 
increasing the pressures on consumption, 
to restrict its use to sound and necessary 
purposes, to avoid speculation, and in 
general to hold the obligations of borrow- 
ers well within their capacities to pay. We 
asked the banks to use every effort to 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


become ‘‘goats” in another way. The local public might be 
inclined to blame them for denying loans which were neces- 
sary to carry on their business, and hence for being the cause 
of contracted business and employment. 

There is much esoteric national politics in the situation 
which led to the enactment of the permissive higher reserve. 


A rough analogy will give a little light on the political 
circumstances. 


The Innocent Bystander 


Among the sporting events (along with Congressional 
hearings) there is in the fighting world what is known as the 
“free for all.” Five or six prize fighters step into a fight ring 
with boxing gloves. Instead of pairing-off and fighting by 
twos they all start slugging indiscriminately at one another. 
It usually happens that one fellow finds himself the recipient 
of two or three blows from two or three assorted contestants 
at the same time. 

This is great fun for the spectators—usually. In the instant 
case, however, it was a spectator—the banking world— 
which got it from all sides as the sluggers got far beyond the 
ring in their melee. 


Legislation providing for higher legal reserves actually 
September 1948 


had its roots in the President’s “10-point anti-inflation 
program” offered to the special session of Congress last 
November. Credit control was at the head of the list of the 
supposed anti-inflation proposals. 

When hearings were held before committees, it developed 
that the Administration had no program for restricting 
bank credit expansion. The then Reserve Board chairman, 
Mr. Eccles, proposed the now dead “secondary reserve” of 
25 percent of demand deposits. Treasury Secretary Snyder 
did not support it. The President did not support Mr. 
Eccles’ advocacy of this plan and, it developed later, appar- 
ently repudiated it. Congress’s only important “anti- 
inflation” legislation was a program providing that industry 
could collaborate to allocate scarce materials voluntarily 
without running into prosecution under the anti-trust laws. 

President Truman from time to time during 1948 kept 
repeating his demand that Congress enact his so-called anti- 
inflation program. Congress adjourned the regular session in 
June without doing so. 

Finally, at 2 A. M. on the day he accepted the nomination 
of the Democratic national convention, Mr. Truman an- 
nounced that he was calling a special session on July 26 to 
deal with inflation. The session convened. Mr. Truman 
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again formally requested Congress to pass most of the anti- 
inflation proposals he brought forward in 1947, including 
credit control. 

Mr. Truman at the same time, however, wrapped up all 
the sociological and spending proposals he had from time to 
time advocated, and asked Congress to adopt them as well. 
These included expansion of social security coverage, boost- 
ing of old age payments, provision of federal aid to local 
education, and broad expansion of government financial 
commitments for housing, and others. 

Chairman Jesse P. Wolcott of the House Banking Com- 
mittee placed a dollar estimate on the magnitude of the 
spending program. He declared in committee that what the 
President was proposing to do was to boost government 
expenditures from $40 billion to $60 billion annually at the 
same time he was supposedly asking Congress to combat 
inflation. 

In proposals of this character, there is usually a mixture 
of motives in the minds of politicians. In other words, there 
is often a great deal of sincerity as well as a motive of attract- 
ing votes. 

With respect to Mr. Truman’s July proposals, however, 
scarcely any one “in the lodge” of professional politicians 
actually believed that this program was meant to be taken 
seriously for itself. There was little of mixed motives in this 
program. It was weighted strictly on the political side. This 
is not a question of editorially imputing motives to the 
President different from any he alleged to profess. It is 
strictly a question of reporting what the “lodge” thought 
about the program. The members of the lodge belong to all 
parties. They saw the program as directed straight to the 
galleries. 

Actually all the private discussion centered around the 
question of whether, as a political strategem, the maneuver 
was successful. The question resolved itself into whether the 
Truman Administration had succeeded in “putting Congress 
on the spot” by proposing supposed anti-inflation measures 
which as a whole the Congressional majority could not enact 
without doing violence to its principles. 

On the Congressional side it was also viewed as straight 
politics. The Congressional problem was to appear willing to 
make some gesture toward neutralizing the forces of infla- 
tion. Congress, after at first being doubtful that it should do 
anything, shortly resolved to pass the law clearing the way 


Mr. Snyder: “We must attack . . . inflation on all fronts” 


4 
HARRIS & EWING 


A complete summary of the Housing Act is 
obtainable from the Association’s General 
Counsel, 719 15th St., NW, Washington, D.C, 


for re-establishment of instalment credit regulation and 
empowering the Reserve Board to raise required reserves, 
Congress saw this as its political maneuver to “get off the 
spot.” 

Credit control appeared to be far less dangerous politically 
than enactment of powers to ration, curb price rises, and 
allocate materials. The public doesn’t generally understand 
what credit control is all about, and hence might not worry 
about it, as people might about reinstitution of price control, 
rationing, shortages, and black markets. 


Need for Credit Restriction 


Chairman Thomas B. McCabe of the Reserve Board 
made the longest presentation of any one in behalf of credit 
control. He pictured the familiar monetary situation. “Ag 
a net result of war financing,” Mr. McCabe said, currency, 
deposits, and holdings of government bonds increased. “The 
total supply of these forms of money and potential money is 
now more than three times the prewar total,’ said the 
Reserve Board chairman. 

Mr. McCabe also related to Congressional committees 
what the Reserve System and the Treasury had done since 
the war to counter inflationary forces. Such measures in- 
cluded raising short term interest rates and the Reserve 
bank discount rate, reserve requirements where possible 
under the old law, and the retirement of $25 billion of federal 
debt. 

“Further expansion of bank credit, the capacity for which 
is tremendous, would add to the already excessive supply and 
could do little to increase output,” he declared. ... 
“Despite a reduction of $25 billion in the volume of govern- 
ment securities held by commercial banks, deposits and 
currency have increased by an additional $15 billion since 
the end of 1945. This has been largely the result of an in- 
crease of $15 billion in bank loans,”’ he added. 

Mr. McCabe emphasized the problem of neutralizing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 


Mr. McCabe foresees inflationary pressure for several months 
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CHARLES rneurs Cusniang 


Proffer of U. S. Technical Advice Backfires 


WasuHincton, D. C. 

1g problem of European recovery 
‘T's more than one of Congress’ ap- 

propriating money for the ERP 
and Paul Hoffman paying it out. The 
ERP was predicated on the assumption 
that the European countries concerned 
would cooperate with each other in 
ways economic and political. But by 
the time of Mr. Hoffman’s flying trip to 
visit the CEEC in Paris, in July, there 
was plenty of evidence that the ECA 
countries were using the program 
primarily as relief. Because Mr. Hoff- 
man must come before the Congress in 
1949 to get the funds needed for ECA’s 
second year and at that time must 
demonstrate that the program is prov- 
ing effective, he had to play the role of 
Dutch uncle in Paris. He told the as- 
sembled ministers that the American 
people expected their countries to carry 
out their pledge to use jointly and col- 
lectively their capacities and potenti- 
alities. 

This was against the background of 
news, such as the New York Times re- 
port from Europe that “nothing, or 
nearly nothing, it is noted here with 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


regret, seems to have been achieved in 
the field of economic cooperation in the 
Western European Union countries.” 
What is needed requires far-reaching 
and sometimes painful changes in na- 
tional economies. It is recognized, even 
in European publications, that the 
promise of American aid restricts intra- 
European trade, rather than revives it. 
Instead of taking the ERP seriously, 
the beneficiary countries formed the 
CEEC—the organ of cooperation among 
themselves—as a body of bureaucrats, 
instead of sending their cabinet mem- 
bers with plenipotentiary powers. 

While abroad, Mr. Hoffman ap- 
proved the use of ECA dollars to settle 
intra-European trade balances. In ef- 
fect, this creates the equivalent of a 
European international monetary fund 
of dollars. Still under discussion in 
most ERP countries are the terms under 
which they will consent to borrow the 
loan money Congress provided in the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. 

While ECA’s Paul Hoffman was in 
Paris in July, Sir Stafford Cripps an- 
nounced that the two had reached an 
agreement to improve British methods 


of industrial production by utilizing 
United States technical advice. The 
proposal involved a joint British-Amer- 
ican council of employers and trade- 
union representatives and the sending 
of British engineers to the United States 
to study American methods. From the 
American viewpoint this seems to be a 
generous extension of a helping hand to 
a traditional competitor for world 
markets, although it is no more daring 
in concept than the ERP program to 
get Europe back on its feet. But in 
Britain the Cripps announcement cre- 
ated quite a furor. According to the 
Associated Press, conservatives and 
left wingers joined in jeering the an- 
nouncement, although the powerful 
Trades Union Congress gave its en- 
dorsement, thus insuring that the coun- 
cil would come into being. 

Terming the idea “humiliating,” 
“ignorant,” and “foolish,” the London 
Daily Express wrote that “the only 
secret the Americans can impart is 
known to every sensible businessman 
in Britain, the secret of independence of 
commercial responsibility, the secret of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 
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Reserve Method for Bad Debts, Illustrated 


DONALD HORNE 


The author is a member of the New York Bar and a frequent 
contributor to BANKING. Another article by MR. HoRNE on this 
subject appeared in June. 


from the specific charge-off method to the reserve 

method of reporting bad debts as deductions from 
gross income for tax purposes, have until December 1, 1948, 
in which to elect to do so. If a bank, now using the specific 
charge-off method and desiring to change, does not apply 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for permission to 
use the reserve method for 1948, and subsequent years, it 
must continue to use the specific charge-off method for at 
least one more year. (Regulations 111, Sec. 29.23(k)-1.) 

For the year 1947 only, the time within which such elec- 
tion could be made was extended, by Treasury Decision 
5594, issued December 8, 1947 to March 15, 1948. For 1948, 
the deadline is again 30 days prior to the end of the taxable 
year. This date, for banks on the calendar year basis, is 
December 1, 1948. 

The reserve method of reporting bad debts for income tax 
purposes was made much more attractive for banks than it 
had been before by a ruling of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, issued December 7, 1947, designated Mimeograph 
No. 6209. This ruling provides for a deduction of an addi- 
tion to a reserve for bad debts, based on a 20-year moving 
average. The theory and practice under the new ruling was 
discussed in the June issue of BANKING. The new ruling not 
only distributes the bad debt deduction fairly over the 
prosperous as well as the depression years of the bank busi- 
ness cycle, but informs banks in advance what deductions 
will be allowed on the reserve method. The resulting cer- 
tainty, which replaces the former uncertainty, is invaluable. 

It seems appropriate, at this time, to present an illustra- 
tive problem showing the calculation of the 20-year percent- 
age of bad debts to loans at the end of each year, as provided 
by Mim. No. 6209 and various explanatory and interpreta- 
tive rulings that have been subsequently issued. 

Table I and II furnish the hypothetical data, Table III 
the derivation of the ratios, and Tables IV and V tabulate 
the consequent deductions, and the credits and debits to the 
reserve. The calculations in Table IV are based on the 
ratios of the average bad debts of 20 years to the average 
aggregate loans at the end of each of the 20 years. Those 
in Table V are based on the optional average of the annual 
ratios, instead of the ratio of the aggregate actual bad debts 
to aggregate loans. 

Table I is compiled and adjusted from the Federal Re- 
serve statistics (omitting three ciphers) of all member 
banks, for the years available (1928 through 1946). The 
figures used should therefore be considered representative. 
Arbitrary figures were used for the later years. The figures 
for the coming years, 1949 through 1958, in Table II, are 
necessarily arbitrary but in no way prophetic. 

In the line for 1948, the reserve at the beginning of the 
year was obtained by ‘finding the deduction for 1947 by the 
20-year moving average method, from data in Table I. 
It is assumed that the bank adopted the reserve method for 
1947, after the issuance of Mim. 6209. 
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Bi on the calendar year basis, which have not changed 


The computation in Table V follows generally that of Ta- 
ble IV. At first glance it might seem that the method of ay- 
eraging percentages would be much more favorable for banks, 
But appearances are deceiving. The more favorable method 
can be ascertained only by experimenting with both. In the 
illustrative case here presented, the moving average per- 
centages and their application to loans are both higher in 
Table V than in Table IV, yet the aggregate of deductions 
is greater in Table IV. The slight difference in aggregate 
deductions appears to result from the application of the ceil- 
ing and the operation of the minimum reserve provisions, 

The example herein begins after the loans and bad debts 
of 20 years have been tabulated. It is assumed that the loans 
tabulated are comparable in nature and risk to the bank’s 
current loans; that all government wholly insured or guar- 
anteed loans have been eliminated, as well as all losses not 
in the nature of bad debts. It is also assumed that all security 
losses have been eliminated from the tabulation, as Mim. 
6209 does not apply to them. Also, the problem does not deal 
with substituted figures in the case of a bank without suf- 
ficient years of experience for a 20-year moving average. 


Table I 


HYPOTHETICAL DATA FOR ILLUSTRATIVE COMPUTATION OF 20-YEAR 
Movinc AVERAGE RATIO FOR AN INDIVIDUAL BANK 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 1,500|R . 
1948 800 


Torats |$365,374,000/$3,305, 100/$1,082,500| $2,222,600] 15.26% 


AVERAGE OF 


Torats |$ 18,268,700/$ 165,255|$ 54,125] $ 111,130}  .61% 


AVERAGE OF 
Ratios 


Symbol R indicates recoveries. 
Symbol * indicates less than .005%. 
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Table II Table II 


HypoTHETICAL DATA FOR ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATION OF THE 
ForMULA AUTHORIZED BY MrmeocRApPH 6209 
FOR 1949 To AND THROUGH 1958 


DertvatiON OF PERCENTAGES FROM TABLES I AND II 


| 
All Bad Total . | Average 

Col. 1 | Col. 4 20-Y Sum of Debts and | Average 
Loans at Col. 2 Col. 3 Net . Periods| All Loans | Recoveries| Loans 
End of Year Charge-offs| Recoveries | Charge-offs : 
or Recoveries 


'29-'48 |$365,374,000 |$2,222,600 |$18,268,700 |$111,130 
$29,000,000 | $100,000 | $300,000 |R $200,000 |R 30-49 | 368,224,000 | 1,908,200 | 18,411,200 | 95,410 
26,000,000 | 200,000} 100,000| 100,000) . | 370,354,000 | 1,836,900 | 18,517,700 | 91,845 
23,000,000 | 600,000} 100,000|  500,000| 2. '32~51| 374,093,000 | 2,069,600 | 18,704,650 | 103,480 
24,000,000 | 550,000 50,000 | 500,000 | 2. ’33~’52| 382,889,000 | 2,190,900 | 19,144,450 | 109,545 
22,000,000 | 250,000 50,000) 200,000. 392,056,000 | 1,994,300 | 19,602,800 | 99,715 
30,000,000 | 500,000 | 200,000 300,000 002, 
32,000,000 100,000 200,000 100,000 |R .31 3554 | 410,028,000 | 1,886,900 | 20,501,400 | 94,345 
36,000,000 | 300,000 | 500,000 |R 200,000 |R .56 | 429,853,000 | 1,605,400 | 21,492,650 | 80,270 
35,000,000 | 200,000 | 450,000 |R 250,000 |R .71 | 452,493,000 | 1,293,100 | 22,624,650 | 64,655 
39,000,000 | 100,000 | 200,000 |R 100,000 |R .26 38-57 | 473,535,000 | 1,013,800 | 23,676,750 | 50,690 

| 499,327,000 | 836,900 | 24,966,350 | 41,845 


Symbol R indicates Recoveries 


Table IV 


CALCULATIONS OF RESERVE AND DEDUCTIONS FOR Bap Dests Usinc AcTuAL RATIOS, UNDER Mim. 6209, DecEeMBER 8, 1947, 
FoR 1948 THROUGH 1958. Data From Tastes I, II anp III 


Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 Col. 4 Col. 5 Col. 6 Col. 8 Col. 9 
Year Loans Out- Moving | Minimum Maximum Charge-Offs Balance in Balance at Beginning | Deductible Balance in 
standing, End | Average Reserve Reserve and Recoveries Reserve at Adjusted for Charge- | Addition to Reserve at 
of Year Ratios |Col. 1 x Col. 2| Col. 3 x 3 Net Beginning of Year| Offs and Recoveries Reserve End of Year 


1948 $28,000,000 .61% $170,800 $512,400 R$ 800 $176,000 $176,800 $170,800 $347,600 
1949 29,000,000 52 150,800 452,400 R_ 200,000 347,600 547,600 —)— 547,600 
1950 26,000,000 .50 130,000 390,000 100,000 547,600 447,600 —0— 447,600 
1951 23,000,000 55 126,500 379,500 500,000 447,600 52,400 178,900 126,500 
1952 24,000,000 .57 136,800 410,400 500,000 126,500 373,500 510,300 136,800 
1953 22,000,000 51 112,200 336,600 200,000 136,800 63,200 175,400 112,200 
1954 30,000,000 46 138,000 414,000 300,000 112,200 187,800 325,800 138,000 
1955 32,000,000 37 118,400 355,200 100,000 138,000 238,000 117,200 355,200 
1956 36,000,000 .29 104,400 313,200 200,000 355,200 555,200 —0— 555,200 
1957 35,000,000 21 73,500 220,500 250,000 555,200 805,200 —}— 805,200 
1958 39,000,000 BY 66,300 198,900 100,000 805,200 905,200 —o— 905,200 


Symbol R indicates recoveries. Symbol D indicates deficit 


Comments ’51 Col. 8 equals Col. 3 plus Col. 7 ’55 Col. 8 limited by Col. 4 
48 Col. 6 calculated from Table I @ .64% a ee eS ’56 Col. 7 exceeds Col. 4 
49 Col. 7 exceeds Col. 4 53 “ “ “ 57 “ “ “ “ 


« “ “ “ “ “ “ce “ “ 


Table V 


SAME AS TABLE IV Except Uses AVERAGE OF RATIOS 


$28,000,000 | .76% | $212,800 $214,500 
29,000,000 | .71 205,900 428,100 
26,000,000 | .69 179,400 628,100 
23,000,000 | .73 167,900 538,200 
24,000,000 | .71 170,400 206.100 
22,000,000 | .60 132,009 170,400, 
30,000,000 | .48 144,000 132,000 
32,000,000 | .39 124,800 144,000 
36,000,000 | .32 115,200 368,800 
35,000,000 | .27 94,500 568,800 
39,000,000 | .23 89,700 818,800 


Symbol R indicates recoveries. Symbol D indicates deficit: 


Comments ’51 Col. 8 equals Col. 3 ’55 Col. 8 equals Col. 3 
'48 Col. 6 calculated from Table I @ .78% ’52 Col. 8 equals Col. 3 plus Col. 7 ’56 Col. 7 exceeds Col. 4 
49 Col. 7 exceeds Col. 4 53 “ “ « “ “ 
50 Col. 8 limited by Col. 4 54 6 “ 58 “ 
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Last month’s bid for a vacation having 
backfired, BANKING’S somewhat wilted 
hero, Howie Duzzit, has played it safe 
this time and taken off for a well earned 
rest at a country resort. We just received 
a letter from him. Let’s see how he’s 
making out: 


By BANKING’S Staff and Dick Ericson 


Dear Boss, 

What a heavenly spot—miles and miles to the Had a good night's sleep, dreamed | was a director—it was won- 
nearest bank! But am | embarrassed! | forgot to bring derful! There isn't much of interest here though, kind of boring— 
travelers’ checks. Oh well, maybe somebody will think I'll drive over to some bank, cash that check and maybe gab a 
cash a check for me. little. These country bankers probably get lonesome. More later. 


Later. Holy cats, boss, was this place busy! Must have 

been something going on in town. And can you 

imagine the nerve of that teller—demanded identifi- | believe in a man working, but that officer was a living dynamo. 

cation from ME!?! Couldn't produce any, so he sent He handles employee problems, loans, safe deposit, investments, 

me to an officer. You'd think you were in the city everything, and all at once with customers popping in and out, the 
around here. phone yelping, clerks buzzing— peaceful countryside, my neck! 
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Wonder how you learn this business anyway? This country banker 
takes mortgages on herds of beasts, lends money for reforestation and 
to rehabilitate fields furrowed with gullies. He even puts up dough for 
machines that people drive around in mud and muck in all kinds of 
weather. And he makes money doing it! 


As he drives along people 
hand him deposits, make 
loan payments, borrow 
money, ask advice, he gives 

We talk with customers over dinner and a drink but them statements —he’s a roll- 
when this guy visits them you should see where he ing bank! 
goes! | wonder if he can get insurance? 


This banker's a whizz, a genius, or somethin’. One customer's garden stretched for 

miles and miles and, get this, the character was actually. worrying about a little - © 

of his dirt being washed away! It’s beyond belief but my host loaned the guy After a day with that banker I'm ee om I'm 

money to build terraces, no less, all over the place—terraces for vegetables, coming home—have a nice soft job waiting. 
Your faithful servant, 


Howie 
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Four Years After Bretton Woods 


N 1944, when men still hoped that 
the war would be followed by 
“peace in our time,” financial dele- 

gates from all the allied powers met to 
draft the blueprints for two important 
pillars of a cooperative world system. 
The success of the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram obviously was predicated on the 
advent of freedom to rebuild, without 


the nations being preoccupied with 
armament, and upon the shaping of 
other institutions such as an interna- 
tional trade organization, with the 
means to complement the work of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

But the world envisioned in New 
Hampshire has not come into being. 
The two finely-shaped pillars designed 


at Bretton Woods and erected in 1946 
stand lonely and regrettably impotent 
against a cloud swept sky. The other 
pillars of the brave new world are still 
slowly abuilding, amid-much multi- 
lingual palaver—at London, New York, 
Geneva and Havana—and with many 
reservations and misgivings. Such is 
our Tower of Babel. 


E International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has in 
common with its twin institution, the 
World Fund, the same Bretton Woods 
parentage and the same present Wash- 
ington residence. But the multi-billion- 
dollar Bank is a quite different kind of 
lending agency and, moreover, has de- 
veloped thus far along somewhat dii- 
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On these two pages are shown the more important steps, in se- 
quence, in the granting of a World Bank loan. The transaction in 
this case was a loan to four Dutch shipping companies, guaranteed 
by the Netherlands Government. The Netherlands negotiator was 
Dr. L. R. W. Soutendijk, who, left, is shown paying a visit to John J. 
McCloy, president of the Bank. Dr. Soutendijk had already dis- 
cussed the loan application informally with the loan director. 
Subsequent steps are shown below and on the opposite page 


ALL PHOTOs 61 GREICHEN VAN TASSEL 


LEFT: Economic Department gathers for discussion of survey. Left to right, Wiebe Glastra, economist; E. Wayne Rembert, chief of Industry 

Section; Dr. P. N. Rosenstein-Rodan, assistant director; Leonard B. Rist, director; Charles G. Goor; E. Harrison Clark, economist; Antonin 

Basch. CENTER: Dr. Soutendijk discusses details with Joseph Rucinski, chief loan officer (center) and A. S. G. Hoar, assistant loan director; 

RIGHT: G. Stewart Mason (left) discusses with Dr. Soutendijk, Mr. Hoar and Mr. Rucinski some photos he took during survey trip 
which he made in the Netherlands 


LEFT: Robert L. Garner, vice-president (hat in hand), Mr. Rist (third from left) and Mr. Hoar (not shown) visited Holland in June for eco- 

nomic discussions, particularly regarding the impending ship loan. This was in addition to previous surveys made by missions of the Loan 

and Economic Departments. CENTER: The Loan Committee discusses the Netherlands loan details. On far side of table, left to right, are 

Mr. Rucinski; W. A. B. Iliff, loan director; Vice-president Garner, who is also chairman of the loan committee; Chester A. McLain, general 

counsel; John M. Penton, loan officer; Herbert Robinson, assistant loan officer. On the near side of table, left to right, are Walter Hill, 

assistant loan director; Mr. Hoar; C. H. Davies; D. Crena de Iongh, treasurer; Mr. Rist; Dr. Rosenstein-Rodan. RIGHT: Mr. McLain 
discusses loan’s legal phases with Virginia Morsey, staff attorney, and Davidson Sommers, assistant general counsel 
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The World Bank’s Advisory Council is composed of ten inter- 
national experts in the fields of banking, commerce, industry, labor, 
agriculture, science and economics. It meets once a year. The 
photo at the right was made when the Council met last July in 
Washington. Left to right around the table: Leon Jouhaux, France; 
Lionel C. Robbins, United Kingdom; Pedro Beltran, Peru; S. K. 
Alfred Sze, China; Sir Arthur Salter, chairman; Edward E. Brown, 
United States; R. Dickson Harkness, Canada; Sir C. Venkata 
Raman, India, and Michal Kalecki, Poland 


ferent lines than were envisaged those 
hot days and evenings at Bretton 
Woods, when the Fund agreement was 
the cynosure of all attention and the 
Bank seemed a neglected afterthought. 

Whereas there are few Fund affairs 
which do not pass the scrutiny of the 
14 executive directors, in the Bank the 
real power now resides in the American 
management, and the executive direc- 
tors play a subordinate role. This is as 
it must be, if the Bank is to function at 
all, because, unlike the Fund, the 
Bretton Woods Agreements equipped 
the Bank with relatively little lendable 
money. Whereas the Fund is under no 
immediate necessity to cultivate the 
goodwill of the American public, being 
stocked at the outset with the U. S. A.’s 
$2,750,000,000 subscription, plus ample 
supplies of other currencies and some 
gold, the Bank must operate essentially 
with money it borrows from American 
investors. Only 2 percent of its approxi- 


GRETCHEN VAN TASSEL 


mately $8 billion 
of aut.orized capi- 
tal was required 
to be paid in the 
form of gold or dollazs, and even some 
of this payment was postponed. Since 
the Bank needs the continuing confi- 
dence of the American investing public, 
even though the United States Govern- 
ment stands behind it to the extent of 
$3,175,000,000, it was important that 
the management be in American hands. 

The Bank got off to a slower start 
than did the Fund. There was a delay 
in finding a president, and he resigned 
after six months. Then the Bank’s 
affairs marked time for another trimes- 
ter, until the present management took 
over. Not long afterwards the first loan 
agreement, involving $250 million to 
France, was concluded. There followed 
during 1947 loans of $195 million to the 
Netherlands, $40 million to Denmark 
and $12 million to Luxembourg. With 


JAMES R. DUNLAP 
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the exception of a small part of the 
Netherlands loan in the form of Belgian 
francs, all the foregoing loans were 
dollars. In July 1947 the Bank floated 
in the United States two bond issues 
totalling $250 million. 

With the evolution of the European 
Reconstruction Program following Sec- 
retary of State Marshall’s address in 
June last year,-.the World Bank’s 
activity in Europe has slowed down. A 
small issue of debentures totalling 
17 million Swiss francs was sold to the 
Bank for International Settlements in 
June 1948 and the proceeds were sub- 
stituted for dollars in the above-men- 
tioned loan to the Netherlands. Also 
this year negotiations were completed 
for a loan by the Bank to Dutch ship- 
ping interests, guaranteed by the Dutch 


GRETCHEN VAN TASSEL 


LEFT: The Loan Committee and Legal Department having approved terms of the loan, President McCloy prepares and signs report and 

recommendations to the executive directors in the presence of Dr. Soutendijk and Mr. Garner. CENTER: The executive directors meet for 

final determination of whether the loan shall be granted. On far side of table, left to right, are Willem Koster, Joseph F. Parkinson, Morton M. 

Mendels, President McCloy, Mr. Garner, Mr. McLain, John S. Hooker and Costantino T. Bresciani. On the near side of the table, Roland 

Wilson, Victor Moller, N. Sundaresan, Joaquin Meyer and Yuen-Ting Shen. RIGHT: Loan Director Iliff attaches his signature to the loan 
agreements with General Counsel McLain on his left and Dr. Soutendijk on his right 


LEFT: The treasurer’s department takes over, and here in conference are (left to right) Treasurer de Iongh, Henry W. Riley, assistant treas- 

urer, and S, Aldewereld, assistant to the treasurer. CENTER: all documents are carefully preserved and an extensive card index file is kept. 

Here Andrew F. Patterson and Marcel Verheyen discuss an invoice. RIGHT: The Bank’s responsibility does not end with the disbursing of 

the loan proceeds in accordance with the loan agreement. Each loan is supervised in the borrowing country to make sure that end use of 

the proceeds is in accordance with the agreement. Here photos of World Bank-financed projects are examined by Hugh B. Ripman, chief 
of End Use Section, Benjamin Spiro and Petrus Kanters 
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Government; for two loans totalling 
$16 million to Chile; and—at this writ- 
ing nearly completed—for a loan to a 
Brazilian public utility corporation. 
Now “under active discussion” in the 
Bank are loans to Belgium, Mexico, 
the Philippines, Italy and to five East- 
ern European timber-exporting coun- 
tries as a group. The latter is a sugges- 
tion of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, but the countries which would 


EADED by the former Belgian Fi- 
H nance Minister, Camille Gutt, the 
World Fund in its air-conditioned 
Washington headquarters wrestles per- 
ennially with international currency 
problems, seeking to make its edicts 
heeded in far-off capitals. Could the 


Fund do for the world as effective a job - 


Camille Gutt (seated) is managing director as well as chairman. 
A large staff aids him in negotiations with member countries 


At the Fund, afternoon tea is a universal custom. Here India’s 
Executive Director Joshi relaxes for a few minutes 


benefit most seem to be the slowest in 
showing interest. 

At the rate the Bank has been lend- 
ing, the $475 million which it had on 
hand for this purpose in July promised 
to last quite a while; hence new offerings 
of its debentures in this market are not 
imminent. For the longer run, the Bank 
has disclosed that it plans to limit offer- 
ings to the total of the U. S. Govern- 
ment’s commitment of $3,175,000,000. 


The Monetary Fund 


as the Belgian Government did on its 
franc after liberation, world currency 
stabilization would be closer than it 
seemed at Bretton Woods. But, to 
direct the affairs of a small and dis- 
ciplined country is one thing; to obtain 
global cooperation today in carrying 
out excellent principles is quite another. 


Yet that is the assigned task of the: 
Fund’s managing director and 28 execy. 7 
tive directors and alternates, the spokes. © 
men of 46 nations. 

The Bretton Woods currency ideg 
was that a continuing organization 
would enable the member countries to 
thrash out foreign-exchange problems 
of international concern, instead of each 
country making independent decisions 
and going its own way. Before the war 
Germany’s ingenious Dr. Hjalmar H. G, 
Schacht had shown the world that an 
exchange rate can be wielded as a © 
weapon. Schacht’s multiple-currency 
devices, indeed, constituted a whole 
arsenal. Therefore the Fund, hybrid 
product of the grafting of American 
ideas and the plan of Lord Keynes, 
was to bring order in the international 
exchanges; with monetary transfusions, 
to stabilize currencies and prevent 
competitive devaluations. To this end 
it was stocked with billions of its mem- 


ALL PHOTOS BY PIX 


Czechoslovakia’s Mladek, Italy’s Cigliana and Egypt’s Falaki 
working out a Fund problem 


Director of Operations Parsons of the UK and his French deputy, 
M. Pailhas, handle the Fund’s actual exchange transactions 
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The Fund’s executive directors meet two or three times a week, constituting a perpetual monetary conference 


bers’ currencies, most of which were a 
drug on the market, and—very impor- 
tant —$2,800,000,000 from the United 
States. This, plus a lesser amount of 
gold from other countries, constituted 
the real stock in trade of the managed 
currency mart when it opened. 


France’s Schweitzer and Britain’s Tansley help U. S. A.’s Overby 
draft a matter for board discussion 


Chairman Gutt listens to his fellow countryman, de Selliers. The 
former’s position, of course, requires a neutral view 


But the realities of the postwar world 
are far from the promises of Bretton 
Woods. The world has limped and 
lagged on the way to peace. 

Fund success is a matter of member 
discipline; of public relations. When 
the Bretton Woods program was before 


ALL PHOTOS BY Pix 


Congress a great propaganda effort was 
needed to put the project across in this 
country. Now that is no longer the case. 
Where the Fund needs to do its educa- 
tional work today is in Paris, Bogota 
and Ottawa, in Beirut, Mexico and 
Salisbury. HERBERT BRATTER 


Two executive directors of the Fund must be Latin Americans. 
Here are Mexico’s Martinez-Ostos and Brazil’s Paranagua 


Informal discussions, such as this between India’s Joshi and 
France’s de Largentaye, help expedite Fund business 
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(ne-Day Erosion Surgery Demonstrations 


MARY B. LEACH 


within recent months when skilful erosion surgery 

was performed in one-day operations on several 
worn-out, eroded farms spotted over the country. These 
farms emerged from these face-liftings pommeled and band- 
aged beyond recognition; nevertheless their conditions were 
pronounced sound and complete recoveries were predicted 
by the best soul erosion surgeons obtainable. 

Hundreds of volunteers, men and machines, lent their 
talents in the transformation of these farms. They followed 
carefully devised blueprints developed in advance by local 
committees composed of business leaders, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Extension Service, and forestry experts. 

The cost of these operations to the owners of the farms 
was negligible, while the productive capacities of the farms 
were enhanced by from one-third to one-half and their in- 
trinsic values doubled. Moreover, the entertainment value 
of these operations to the thousands of visitors was equiva- 
lent to a three-ring circus. 

While whole communities are enriched by this erosion 
surgery, bankers and farmers are among the principal bene- 
ficiaries. These farms are now laboratories on which their 
owners can test and compare future production with yields 
of yesteryear and where other farmers may observe and 
apply the lessons learned from modern farming techniques. 
Bankers, likewise, have ready access to the results accruing 
to the owners of these modernized farms which should pro- 
vide a yardstick by which to measure the security value of 
rehabilitated farms vis-A-vis depleted farms. 

Rehabilitation surgery has been performed on farms near 
Brownsville, Ohio; Valdosta* and Winder, Georgia; Clarks- 

* Reported in April 1948 BANKING. 


S* and water conservation practices hit high gear 


H. R. Phillips, cashier, Bank of Perryville, Missouri; Mr. Harris; 

and A. G. Brown, director, Agricultural Commission, American 

Bankers Association, above, at the Hope farm rehabilitation 
demonstration near Pocahontas, Missouri 


ville, Tennessee; Cottonwood, Arizona; Pocahontas, Mis- 
souri; Frederick, Maryland; and Cherokee, Iowa. Similar 
one-day projects are scheduled for the Fall at Fulton, 
Missouri, on September 11; Marietta, Ohio, on September 
15; Rio Grande, Ohio, on September 23 and 24; Oklahoma 
City, on October 7; and Medina, Ohio, on October 11. Last 
minute plans were developed by various cooperating govern- 
ment agencies and privately operated broadcasting facilities 
to give the Frederick project worldwide publicity. 


Banxers have had a conspicuous part in initiating and 
planning and directing these rehabilitation jobs. In Browns- 
ville, Ohio, Louis Bromfield, noted farmer-author, and a 
director of the Lucas State Bank, headed the Second Fron- 
tier Advisory Committee which took the lead in planning 
the rejuvenation of the Rodman-Latham farm, which drew 
between 40,000 and 50,000 visitors. Frank S. Farrington, 
vice-president of the Park National Bank, Newark, Ohio, 
was another prominent member of the committee. 4 
“Tn this one day,” reports the Ohio Banker, “a face-lifting 
job was done which would require the average farmer four 
years to accomplish. Amid appropriate pageantry, hundreds ~ 
of volunteers, using large numbers of pieces of latest farm 
machinery and equipment, transformed the hilly land © 
through relocation of boundaries and fences, terracing, 
contour plowing and stripping, pond construction” . . . 
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’ Charles W. McBride, cashier of the Farmers State Bank, 
West Salem, and Dr. G. H. Lasher, a director of the Farmers 
» Bank and Savings Company, Pomeroy, as president of the 
‘Ohio Bankers Association and president of the Ohio For- 
‘estry Association, respectively, also took part in the Browns- 
yille project. 


Aworner rehabilitation demonstration which took on the 
aspect of a great homecoming celebration attracted some 
) 25,000 spectators to the 380-acre Bertha Hope farm, near 
‘Pocahontas, Missouri, on Soil Security Day. Seven months 
of advance planning went into this project, which was ini- 


> Commerce and the Soil Conservation Service. 

' Instead of this demonstration being dull and boresome to 
' the average citizen, the committee turned it into a gala 
" occasion. The program started off with a flag raising cere- 
mony and the “Star Spangled Banner,” played by a local 
band, invocation, welcoming addresses, and a description 
and explanation of the day’s activities. During the middle 
of the morning a hillbilly band gave a concert of “old favor- 
ites,” and another band concert followed lunch. On a mid- 
way in the center of things were tents housing administra- 
tive offices and lunch stands, run by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, 4-H Clubs, and Future Farmers of America. 

A contour plowing contest and presentation of winner 
awards was the center of interest during the late afternoon. 
This was followed by a summary of the day’s accomplish- 
ments by State Conservationist K. G. Harmon, and expres- 
sions of appreciation by Mrs. Hope and her two sons, 
Robert and Thomas. 

Swarms of visitors followed the men and machines over 
the farm during the excavation work, which included: 
Terracing to conserve soil and moisture, terrace outlet 


ec construction, trucking and spreading limestone, applying 
tion fertilizer, preparing seed beds, diversion terrace construc- 
tion, contour farming in operation, stock pond construc- 
mania tion, fencing with multiflora rose, pasture renovation, con- 
crete dam construction, reclaiming waste areas, bulldozer 
fis- demonstration in gullies, clearing timber with bulldozers, 
ilar reforestation-wildlife and tree planting, marking timber 
on, for harvest, harvesting timber with chain saws, sawing logs 
ber into lumber, fence removal and construction, creek straight- 
ma ening with draglines, stump pulling demonstration, concrete 
ast stock tank construction, and establishing wildlife refuge. 
mn- The productivity of the Hope farm has been advanced 
ties from eight to 10 years, according to Cape Girardeau Soil 
Aerial view of Hope farm, showing men and machines at work 
= terracing and constructing one-acre pond in center area 
la 


“tiated and sponsored by the Cape Girardeau Chamber of . 


Thousands of spectators flocked to the administration and lunch 
counter midway while erosion operations went forward on all sides 


at Hope farm 


Conservation District estimates, and its value has been 
increased by from $5,000 to $10,000. The limestone, ferti- 
lizer and seeds alone, aside from the thousands of man hours 
of labor and hundreds of thousands of dollars in equipment 
used to remake the farm, amounted to $2,860.10. Of this 
amount, the family contributed $992.40 for fertilizer, lime- 
stone, seed and hauling. 

“The entire show, planned to the tiniest detail, moved 
with watch-movement precision,” said The Southeast Mis- 
sourian. “There was not a single hitch. Every man, of the 
more than 1,000 engaged in the operation, knew his job and 
performed it perfectly. 

“The traffic pattern, directed largely by the Missouri 
Highway Patrol, was a picture of smoothness. There were 
no jams as cars by the thousands moved into the farm. . . .” 

At a recognition dinner that evening, attended by 350 
of the nation’s top soil conservation authorities and repre- 
sentatives of farm equipment companies from distant points 
having machinery in action during the demonstration, 
Clyde D. Harris and A. C. Brase, co-chairmen of the Cham- 
ber’s agricultural committee, introduced honored guests 
and reviewed the day’s accomplishments. Mr. Harris is 
president of the First National Bank of Cape Girardeau 
and chairman of the Country Bank Operations Commission 
of the American Bankers Association. 

Robert Vogelsang, president, and H. F. Kirkpatrick, 
farm representative, Farmers & Merchants Bank, Cape 
Girardeau, are also active members of the Chamber’s agri- 
cultural committee and made a considerable contribution 
to the success of this demonstration. 


A CAVALCADE of 16,000 automobiles brought 60,000 visitors 
to the rehabilitation of the Carlyle-Blakey farm near Win- 
der, Georgia, last Spring. Six months of planning preceded 
this demonstration, $1 million worth of farm equipment 
was used, and 700 people, including machine operators and 
300 GI agricultural trainees, volunteered for various jobs. 

By early afternoon this 168-acre farm had undergone a 
tremendous transformation. ‘Wherever visitors looked, 
heavy and light tractors, road patrols, terracing machines, 
(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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County Agents Want to Work with Banks 


G. Brown, director, and Charles T. O’Neill, chairman 
A of the Agricultural Commission of the American 

- Bankers Association, attended a recent meeting in 
Chicago of the National Association of County Agents, com- 
posed of agents and assistant agents in approximately 3,000 
agricultural counties in the United States. 

Observations brought from this meeting by Messrs. Brown 
and O’Neill of interest to bankers include: 

(1) County agents would like to be invited to bankers’ 
county group meetings. 

(2) County agents should be put on mailing lists to receive 
publicity material pertaining to farm credit. 

(3) Country bankers are often timid about attending farm 
meetings. They should get better acquainted with their 
county agents and be familiar with the extension programs 
in their counties. 

(4) Attendance at 4-H and FFA meetings on the part of 
bankers is equally as important as financial support of spe- 
cific projects. 

(5) Broaden the terminology to “soil improvement and 
conservation” and thus, by implication, focus attention on 
the importance of improved management in the soil picture. 

(6) County agents will gladly cooperate with banks in 
making appraisals of the credit needs of farmers, ‘uding 
a study of the cost of store credit to farmers. 

(7) County agents will cooperate in passing upon the appli- 
cant and the land in connection with FHA insured loans. 


Rural Improvement Representative 


UR experience is that when families are happy and live 

the way they should they make better bank customers 

—both borrowers and depositors,” said J. C. Derr, president 
of The First National Bank of Millville, Pennsylvania. 

To bring greater happiness and contentment to the Mill- 
ville community, which has a population of from 4,000 to 
5,000, the First National for 10 years has actively cam- 
paigned for more livable farm homes, equipped with mod- 
ern conveniences. 

Donald E. Bangs was recently employed by the bank as 
its rural improvement representative. The bank has around 
1,800 borrowers, whose loans aggregate $2,600,000. Mr. 
Bangs’ duties, which include supervision of the loan port- 
folio, entail visiting customers with loans of $1,000 or over 
and assisting them in the preparation of financial state- 
ments. After a statement is completed the bank types it up 
in triplicate and a copy is mailed back to the customer. He 
also writes a history of each statement operation for the 
bank’s file. 

Mr. Bangs was born and reared on a 70-acre farm; he is a 
graduate of the Bloomburg State Teachers College; for 
seven years he taught in a one-room school near Millville; 
and more recently served as a salesman for a manufacturer of 
milk handling equipment. 
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The 1948 Florida FFA members excelling in leadership and achieve- 

ment activities who received scholarships to the University of 

Florida from the Florida Bankers Association. Left to right, Bruce 

Smith, Ocala; Elbert Jones, Ft. Meade; Floyd M. Call, FBA’s 

executive secretary, Orlando; Joe Cantey, Havana; G. W. Polhill, 
Lake City; and Billy Corbitt, Bonifay 


Industrial Trust Woos the Farm Wife 


[pw Industrial Trust Company of Providence, Rhode 
Island, struck upon what appears to be a sound idea in a 
recent script for its early morning “ Farm and Home” radio 
show. It showered the farm wife with garlands of verbal 
orchids. Thinking that its tribute may contain the germ of an 
idea that would be helpful to other banks in making friends 
with and influencing the “little lady”’ on the farm, we quote 
from the script: 


A while ago I ran across a little statement I’d like to read to you this 
morning. ‘The wealth and security of this country rests not in sky- 
scrapers and bridges of concrete and steel . . . nor in the gold reposing 
in the vaults of our banks . . . but in the millions of competent, satis- 
fied, self-contained farm families. Yes . . . self-contained farm families 

. well-fed, healthy, well-clothed, dwell in the farm homes that dot 
the hills and valleys of our great land. Here rests the foundation of social 
and economic stability—the security of our very government.” 

And in these farm families, it’s generally the mother around whom the 
whole place revolves. It’s the farm wife who sees to it that her family 
is well fed. She’s the one who sees to it that they’re clothed . . . that 
the kids get the education they need. She and dad talk things over when 
it comes to laying out the money to buy more land . . . improve the 
stock . . . or make major improvements to the buildings. . . . 

Industrial Trust . . . instead of the usual commercial we have at 
this place in the Almanac . . . urges that we pay tribute to the farm 
wife . . . not just today . . . but everyday for she is, indeed, the 
primary element in a rural society. 


All Except Cackle of Hen is Now Used 


N*. that we’ve learned how to make wigs out of feathers 
the only unused parts of the chicken have been the 
cackle and the shell of the egg she emerged from, says Farm 
Journal. 

Robert Frock of Nebraska has now taken the egg shell off 
the list. He makes flour out of the shells. 
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Frock is running the only egg-shell dehydrating plant in 
the U. S., in Omaha. He’s drying and grinding up half a mil- 
lion shells a day. Most of them go into livestock feed, to 
replace bone meal or limestone as a source of calcium. Some, 
however, are being used for human nutrition, mainly in 
hospitals. 

Egg-shell flour, Frock says, is cheaper than bone meal, 
and more digestible than limestone. He predicts that soon 
there won’t be a wasted egg shell in the country. 

—Farm Journal 


N. Y. Bankers School of Agriculture 


1xtTy-Stx banker students representing 51 commercial 
banks in New York State and four banks in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Virginia enrolled in the 
third annual Bankers School of Agriculture conducted dur- 
ing August at Cornell University by the New York State 
Bankers Association in cooperation with the New York State 
College of Agriculture. 

The freshman curriculum included three and the sopho- 
more curriculum four required courses, as follows: Freshman, 
farm management, agronomy and dairy husbandry; sopho- 
more, farm appraisal, agronomy II, marketing, and labor 
efficiency. 

Classroom instruction was given during the mornings and 
field trips to farms and agricultural experimental stations in 
the vicinity of the University were conducted during the 
afternoons. 


**The Biggest Little Bank”’ 


RT of the secret to the 42-year no-loan-loss record of the 
Bank of Sunset & Trust Co., of Sunset, Louisiana, is 
life insurance. The bank places coverage, paid for out of its 
own strong box, on all its small loan customers. This forestalls 
the harassment of widows of deceased borrowers, which is 
one way the bank makes friends. 

Robert J. Castille, executive vice-president of the Sunset 
Bank, makes it his business to know all the bank’s customers 
and it is seldom necessary to decline a loan application, de- 
spite a liberal loan policy under which many loans are made 
without security. Mr. Castille says that ability and character 
get a 90 percent security rating. The “poor little rich boy” 
who has inherited his security and has not accumulated any- 
thing since his inheritance is likely to get a turndown when 
he applies for a loan. 

Mr. Castille starts making contacts when his potential 
customers are quite young. In his desk are trays of candy, 
gum and mints, which he hands out to the children who come 
to the bank with their parents. “I don’t want them afraid 
of me,” he said. “I want to cultivate their acquaintance, 
so that in the future, if they ever need bank services they will 
come in and talk with me with ease.”’ 

The Bank of Sunset celebrated its 42nd anniversary, the 
82nd birthday and 42nd wedding anniversary of its farmer- 


The Barry County Bank of Cassville, 

Missouri, attaches this silhouette sticker 

to duplicate deposit tickets returned to 

bank-by-mail customers. The sticker 
is red and white 


September 1948 


The mythical magic dollar joyrider, Peter Penny, was featured on 

a float, above, entered by the First National Bank of Tigerton, Wisc., 

in an annual homecoming and fair celebration. Peter was the main 

character in two A.B.A. educational comics, “Peter Penny and His 
Magic Dollar” and “Peter Penny Saves the Day” 


president, Frank Dominick, on July 7 by formally opening 
its new $50,000 two-story brick building. In tribute to the 
bank, local newspapers put out special editions, which, in 
addition to lavish editorial praise, carried many paid ad- 
vertisements honoring the bank by other nearby banks and 
business concerns. 

Sunset is the one-traffic light, “sweet potato capital of 
the world,” with a population of 750, yet the Bank of Sunset 
has close to $4 million in deposits. According to The Opelousas 
Herald “‘The Bank’ lends hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year, most of it to small share-cropping farm folks . . . 
but (it) hasn’t made a foreclosure in years, and it hasn’t lost 
a dime on the loans either.” 

The Bank of Sunset was established in 1906 by local farm- 
ers who were paid in silver, which they found too heavy to 
carry to nearby towns. It is known to its “public” as “The 
Biggest Little Bank in the World.” 


Economic and Agricultural Conferences 


| C. HausMAN, secretary of the Illinois Bankers 
Association, announces that the economic and agricul- 
tural conferences at the University of Illinois, discontinued 
during the war, will be resumed this Fall. 

These conferences, held in cooperation with the Colleges 
of Agriculture and Commerce and the Extension Division 
of the University, have been very popular with bankers 
throughout Illinois and the interchange of ideas between the 
University and bankers have enabled both to give a better 
and more coordinated service to the people. 

The conferences are scheduled for November 18-20, and 
the subjects to be discussed by speakers of national promi- 
nence include: Trends—General Outlook and the Determin- 
ing Factors; Credits—Both Loans and Investments; Interest 
Rates; Government Debt Management; Federal Reserve 
Policies and Impact on Banking; Treasury Policies and Im- 
pact on Banking; Land Use, including trends of crop yields, 
physical basic properties of soil, chemical properties of soil, 
contouring, terracing, grass waterways, etc. 

The Illinois Bankers Association’s committee on the con- 
ference is headed by Ambrose W. Harbert, executive vice- 
president, City National Bank, Centralia. 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Who Provides Farmers With Credit? 


ARMERS look to their home-town banks to meet their 

financial requirements during the crop year. The extent 

to which the banks of the United States and of each 
state met the credit needs of agriculture during 1947 is shown 
in the chart below which covers a study just completed by 
the Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Outstanding loans to farmers held by commercial banks on 
January 1, 1948, were considerably less than they were on 
January 1, 1921. Strictly comparable data are not available 
for the peak of the farm land inflation following World 
War I, but it is estimated that the farm real estate loans 
held by all commercial banks on December 31, 1920 repre- 
sented 11 percent of the time deposits in all commercial 
banks. On December 31, 1947, total farm mortgage real 
estate loans were only 2.3 percent of time deposits. It is 
estimated that non-real estate loans on December 31, 1920, 
were $3,869,891 ,000. On December 31, 1947, these loans were 
$1,609,672,000 as shown by the study. 

For the country as a whole, the commercial banks in 1947 
served 2,977,492 farmers for their total credit needs of 
$4,969,596,000. The government agencies, on the other 
hand, served 291,766 farmers for $895,595,000. 

In the farm real estate mortgage loan field, commercial 
banks loaned $620,358,000 to 238,509 farmers. On the other 
hand, the Federal Land Banks and the Land Bank Com- 
missioner loaned $147,627,000 to 41,536 farmers. In the 
chart, the Land Bank Commissioner loans are reported in 


one item as loans on farm real estate of the Federal Land 
Banks. 

In the short-term non-real estate loan field, commercial 
banks served 2,663,142 farmers for $4,208,734,000. This in- 
cludes 75,841 farmers served for $140,504,000 of crop sup- 
port loans through the Commodity Credit Corporation. In 
the chart these latter loans are added to the non-real estate 
loans of commercial banks and are reported together. 

The government agency competing with commercial 
banks in the short-term non-real estate loan field is the 
Production Credit Association. There are 503 of them in the 
U. S. that served 250,230 farmers for $747,968,000 in 1947, 

The significant thing of this study is that the average loan 
which the commercial bank makes to farmers is much smaller 
than that made by the government agencies. This means that 
banks are serving the credit needs of the small farmers as 
well as the big ones. In the real estate mortgage loan field, 
the average bank loan made in 1947 was $2,601, whereas the 
average loan made through the Federal Land Bank was 
$4,523. The average non-real estate loan made by banks in 
1947 was $1,580, whereas the Production Credit Association 
average loan was $2,989. 

This chart emphasizes the fact that commercial banks in 
every state are fully aware of their responsibility to take 
care of the credit needs of their farmer-customers. Farm 
credit of every type and kind is dispensed by the 12,380 
country banks that make loans to farmers for both real estate 
and short-term credit needs. 
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This digest of recently published fact and opinion was com- 
piled by THEODORE FISCHER, editorial assistant on BANKING’S 


staff. 


ONTROL of instalment credits on 12 different kinds of 
* durable goods priced above $50 will go into effect on 
September 20. Instalment credits up to $5,000 are sub- 

ject to regulation. 

The new credit-control regulations were promulgated by 
the Federal Reserve Board under authority of the anti- 
inflation act passed at the recent special session and ap- 
proved by President Truman on August 16. 

The controls are somewhat less restrictive than those in 
effect under Regulation W, which expired last November. 

The new regulation requires certain specific down-pay- 
ment minimums: 

Automobiles—3314 percent. 

Cooking stoves, dishwashers, ironers, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines (and combination units of any of these five 
household appliances), air conditioners, radio and television 
sets, phonographs, sewing machines, suction cleaners, furni- 
ture, rugs and carpets—20 percent. 

Maturities of all instalment credits subject to the new 
regulation, whether or not to finance the purchase of these 
articles, must come within the following requirements: 

A maximum maturity of 15 months for credit not exceed- 
ing $1,000, and 18 months above $1,000, except that monthly 
payment on amounts over $1,000 must not be less than 
$70. 

Ordinary 30-day charge accounts are not affected. Instal- 
ment credit for home improvements is not covered in the 
new regulation but the Federal Reserve Board has an- 
nounced that it is considering an amendment to bring such 
credit under the regulation. 

Specifically exempted from the controls are: 

Medical, dental, hospital, educational and funeral ex- 
penses; loans for real estate and home improvement; pur- 
chases of stocks and bonds; loans for fire and casualty insur- 
ance premiums; business or agricultural loans; credit to 
churches, hospitals, schools, and other religious, charitable 
and educational institutions, as well as the government’s 
rehabilitation and readjustment programs. 

Instalment sales of jewelry, silverware, pianos and other 
musical instruments are not covered. 

A Federal Reserve spokesman emphasized that “it is not 
our purpose to create an engine of deflation, but merely to 
slow down the rate of credit expansion.” 


The Dodge Statement 


“A return to Regulation W will not result in terms appre- 
ciably different from those now being used by the banks,” 
according to A.B.A. President Joseph M. Dodge in a state- 
ment filed with the Banking and Currency Committees of 
the Senate and House. Consumer credit bankers won’t 
want to miss the Dodge statement, reproduced in full 
beginning on page 43. 
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Consumer Credit News 
If the Bank Will Grant the Loan, That's the Place to Get It 


Bargain at the Bank 


If you can qualify for a bank loan, and have no special 
reason for going elsewhere, the small-loan department of a 
commercial bank is a good place to apply, according to the 
August 1948 issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The Journal’s writers, assistant editor G. M. White and 
newspaperman Sidney Margolius, point out that when a 
bank discounts a loan of $100 at 6 percent for a year, the cost 
to the borrower is $6. If borrowed from a finance company 
at 314 percent per month on the unpaid balance, the cost to 
the borrower is $22.75. 

White and Margolius start with the premise that people 
are apt to get panicky and fail to think clearly when con- 
fronted with the idea of procuring a loan—if they are not 
previously informed. They outline the sources where safe 
credit may be bought, what it involves, and what it costs. 

They are careful not to encourage borrowing, but they 
acknowledge that occasionally it is uneconomical not to 
borrow; and that crises, medical care, educational plans, 
and many other things cannot be postponed. They do advise 
that no one should borrow unless it is really necessary, 
and that indiscriminate purchase of goods on time is not a 
good thing. 

“Because they are long-established and generally re- 
spected and their overhead is absorbed in many other 
sources of income, the banks are in a favorable position to do 
a thriving business in small loans,” the Journal points out. 
. . . “Only within the past 10 years have the majority of 
banks opened small loan departments from which qualified 
borrowers can get loans under $300 discounted at 6 percent. 
. . . Their rise in the field has been: spectacular. In dollar 
volume they now do twice the amount of business done by 
small-loan companies. 

“When a loan is discounted at 6 percent it means that 
6 percent is deducted from the face amount of the loan at 
the time the loan is made. On a loan of $100 running for a 
12-month period the commercial bank would deduct $6 
at the time the loan is made, leaving the consumer $94. 
Since the consumer repays the original $100 in 12 equal in- 
stalments of $8.33, actually he has the use on the average of 
only $47 throughout the year, so that the charge amounts to 
approximately 13 percent. The banks prefer to lend amounts 
larger than $100, for they cannot make money at this rate 
for small amounts. 

“For several decades, the small-loan or personal-finance 
companies, operating under uniform small-loan laws, have 
made loans at the rate of 244 to 3% percent per month on 
the unpaid balance. There are now some 5,400 such organ- 
izations operating under state laws. 

“Tt is commonly stated that these businesses charge 30 to 
42 percent interest per annum. This is misleading. By the 
system of instalment repayments and charges on unpaid 
balances, without other fees of any kind, the customer does 
not pay $42 for an original $100 even though the rate, in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Our Field Warehouse Service is different. Our 
integrity, experience, responsibility insurance, 
operating methods and long record of valid bail- 
ment guarantee its quality. The difference gives 


you maximum service and security. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. * Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. * 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. * Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. * Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank 
Bldg., Detroit 32, Mich. * Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. + 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. * First National 
Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. * 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 222 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. * 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. * 243 Kearny St., San Francisco 8, Calif. + University Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 
places where 314 percent per month is permitted, is 42 per- 
cent per year. The interest charge applies only to the unpaid 
balance, which diminishes with each monthly payment. The 
actual cost of a $100 loan is $22.75 when the rate is 34% per- 
cent per month and the loan is repaid in 12 equal monthly 
payments. This makes the cost of the money borrowed 
from a finance company still considerably more than the 


cost of a similar amount when the borrower can get it from a 
bank.” 


Controls Did Spain No Good 


Government control of bank credit is blamed for the re- 
cession in Spain in a news dispatch appearing recently in 
The New York Times. This story from Barcelona by Paul P. 
Kennedy makes for sober thought in view of the controls 
recently enacted here. 

Kennedy writes that Catalonia, “which is the financial 
and industrial capital of Spain, is in the midst of the most 
serious economic slump it has known since Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco’s advent to power. 

“The recession, or ‘crisis’ as it is generally referred to here, 
is a result of the Government’s attempt to break an inflationary 
spiral by prohibiting speculative bank loans.” 

A nationwide buyers’ strike is called a “contributing 
factor.” The dispatch reports an abnormally high number of 
bankruptcies among smaller industries; drastic slumps in 
luxury items such as art objects, automobiles, and expensive 
clothes; curtailment of the postwar building boom; and, 
surprisingly, no great unemployment, this due principally to 
Spanish laws requiring that workers be paid for a full seven- 
day week whether the factory produces or not. The slump 
is said to be “particularly noticeable” in rentals on vacation 
properties. 


One-Third and 18 or 12 


The recommendations of the A.B.A. Consumer Credit 


“What's this I hear about your dollar bills 
being worth only 60 cents?” 


Committee for a one-third down-payment on automobiles 
has proved popular with banks, finance companies, and with 
the car buyers themselves, according to Commercial Credit 
Corporation. 

The large down-payment gives the purchaser a substantia] 
equity in his car and provides an incentive for owning it 
outright as soon as possible, the corporation says. A recent 
survey of combined new and used car financing for the six 
months between November 1, 1947 and May 1, 1948, shows 
that, in Commercial Credit’s experience, approximately 80 
percent of the purchasers agreed to terms of 18 months or 
less, with a large proportion of them contracting to pay off 
their balances in 12 months or less. 

This would seem to indicate that automobile purchases 
are not likely to be much affected by credit controls. It 
might quite conceivably make some change in just which 
people they’re sold to . . . but surely there is a ready mar- 
ket for all that can be produced. 


Some Improvement 


Two consumer items which have been cut in price since 
1939 are gas and electricity, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The Bureau reports lower prices on two 
foods, apples and oranges, but notes also that since last 
March shirts and pajamas are cheaper. Refrigerators, radios, 
and some electrical appliances are lower in price than last 
Spring. 

The Bureau explains that while many items do not show 
an actual price decrease, they really are a bit cheaper now in 
terms of increased buying power. 

The Department of Labor finds cause for happiness in the 
fact that manufacturers of yarns, fabrics, and clothing are 
making a switch from quantity to quality as backlogs of 
orders are erased. The quality and abundance of these items, 
the Department finds, are heading toward the prewar level, 
with quality rising most quickly in the more plentiful and 
standardized products. 


Credit and the Gl 


The Veterans Administration explains that loans for the 
purchase of household appliances like refrigerators, gas and 
electric stoves, and washing machines do not ordinarily 
qualify for a guaranty under veteran loans for home altera- 
tions or improvements. But, the VA says, they do qualify 
if the items are of the type that are, and actually do become 
a structural part of the building. 

Trailers and houseboats do not qualify as homes under the 
loan guaranty provisions of the GI Bill, says the VA. Asa 
result, World War II veterans may not obtain GI loans to 
purchase them for homes, although they frequently are used 
as dwellings. GI loans may be negotiated for trailers and 
houseboats if they are to be used for legitimate business 
purposes. 


Trade-In Housing 


A new house may someday be like a new car that may be 
traded in for a new model, if Lustron’s plans are carried 
through. Lustron, prefabricator of the $8,000 porcelain 
enamel house, has plans for offering new and improved 
models from time to time. The firm hopes that people can 
be led to accept the idea of turning in the old house, just 
like the old car, and buying a new model. Maybe housing 
will turn into a big consumer credit business just like auto- 
mobiles. 
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A New Plan for Financing by Banks 


Cc, F, GILBERT 


Mr. GILBERT ts manager of the Retail Financing Division 
of Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh. He was 
formerly with Commercial Investment Trust, Inc., and the 
Bank of America. 


ESTINGHOUSE Electric Corporation has taken the 
PW isiiativ in being the first national manufacturer to 

offer participation to the nation’s local banks in a 
sales financing program covering the financing of appliances 
and radios. L. H. Lund, vice-president and treasurer of the 
company, announced the plan early in August. It should be 
emphasized that nothing in the plan is affected by the re- 
imposition of consumer credit controls. 

This program of local financing by local banks will be 
named “The Westinghouse Equity Plan.” A comprehensive 
brochure outlining the details will be mailed to more than 
9,000 banks, both large and small, as listed in the American 
Bankers Association ‘Consumer Instalment Lending Direc- 
tory.” Some 6,000 banks not listed in this directory will 
receive a letter from the company inviting them also to 
participate in the benefits of the program. 

Bankers receiving this brochure will be interested to note 
therein a letter from Gwilym A. Price, president of West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation and a former banker. “My 
own banking experience of 21 years,” Mr. Price writes, 
“moves me to respectfully submit and heartily recommend 
the Westinghouse Equity Plan as a beneficial and useful 
guide to profitable and convenient financing of appliances 
and radios.” 


For more than a year the company has consulted with 
some of the nation’s leading consumer credit bankers in the 
development of its bank financing program. Their counsel 
has proved invaluable in dovetailing both banks’ and manu- 
facturers’ requirements. For this reason Westinghouse be- 
lieves any bank can rely on the sound fundamentals of this 
program both from the bankers’ and dealers’ standpoint. 

The plan, suggested for the benefit and use of banks, is an 
all-inclusive program covering wholesale and retail financing 
of electrical appliances and radios. In addition, it carries 
new, low-cost insurance features (optional for banks) which 
most banks will welcome. Heretofore country banks in par- 
ticular have been either unable to purchase some of the 
type of insurance offered, or have found the cost prohibitive. 
To overcome this disadvantage, Westinghouse has nego- 
tiated an arrangement whereby banks’ mass purchasing 
power for such insurance will enable even a small bank both 
to get and to afford this extremely important protection. 

This insurance will enable a bank to obtain, at its option, 
indemnity protection against fraudulent retail paper. It 
likewise protects the bank against fraud in connection with 
wholesale floor plan. 

It also provides a broad form of physical damage insur- 
ance, including theft, which covers the bank for its outstand- 
ing balance in the event it is unable to collect it from retail 
purchasers because of loss or damage to the merchandise. 

In order further to encourage and stimulate banks’ con- 
tinuing interest in wholesale floor planning, Westinghouse, 
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recognizing some of the bankers’ problems in this connec- 
tion, will offer certain protective assurances to banks which 
heretofore have been unavailable to them as a group. 

In the past, many manufacturers have taken for granted 
that their dealers would be able to obtain wholesale floor 
plan accommodation despite the fact that the manufacturer 
offered nothing in return to the bank. Under the Westing- 
house plan, however, banks should no longer encounter 
opposition to wholesale floor planning from their boards of 
directors or bank examiners in view of the protective as- 
surances offered them. 

Nothing contained in this entire wholesale financing 
arrangement is construed to obligate any bank to finance 
any particular dealer, since it is strictly understood that the 
acceptance or rejection of each financing transaction is made 
at the sole discretion of each bank. 

Wholesale floor plan terms, conditions and charges will 
also be at the discretion of each bank consistent with its 
local cost factors. However, because of the wholesale pro- 
tective assurances offered, the company has full confidence 
in the banks’ ability to take this factor into consideration 
and extend only fair and equitable floor plan arrangements 
to their dealers. 

The method by which each bank obtains protection under 
the wholesale plan is simple. Upon completion of the bank’s 
first floor plan transaction with a Westinghouse dealer, the 
bank has only to sign and return a prepared agreement to 
the company dating it as of the day of the first floor plan 
documents. This makes the agreement effective for the 
initial floor plan transaction and subsequent transactions 
with other Westinghouse dealers as well. The company will 
sign and return a copv of the agreement to the bank for its 
files. Banks having one or more branches need sign only one 
agreement which automatically covers all their branches. 


Richard W. Trefz, president of the Beatrice (Nebraska) State Bank, 
left, goes over the appliance financing plan with Westinghouse dealer 
M. O. Trindel at Mr. Trefz’s desk 
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To avoid any misunderstandings there will be attached 
and made a part of the agreement a list of eligible distribu- 
tors and merchandise eligible for wholesale floor planning. 
Banks are thus assured of the eligibility of dealers operating 
under the distributors whose names appear in this list as 
well as that.of the merchandise concerned. 

The company will not require complicated reports from 
banks. On or before November 30 each year, each bank will 
be asked merely to submit to Westinghouse an estimate of 
its balances outstanding as of October 31 on all wholesale 
transactions in connection with the wholesale agreement. 

In connection with the financing of retail sales of ap- 
pliances and radios, the company has designed a finance 
plan which deserves careful consideration by the nation’s 
banks. This plan was designed to accomplish two specific 
purposes: first, to insure the bank’s retention of dealer 
accounts from which valuable sources of retail paper are 
created; and second, to provide safety factors which banks 
can easily determine as being sound. Experienced consumer 
credit banks will confirm the fact that no bank can afford 
to be complacent about retaining valuable dealer accounts 
on its books. Other lending institutions are constantly ham- 
mering away at these dealers in an attempt to secure their 
business. Bankers realize that the ideal combination takes 
both salability and safety into account. With this thought 
in mind, the “Dealer Retail Equity Plan” is suggested to 
the nation’s banks as the answer to both problems. 

Retail finance charges will obviously be the prerogative of 
each individual bank based on its local conditions and op- 
erating costs. Again, Westinghouse expresses full confidence 
in each bank’s ability to deal with this situation on a fair 
and equitable basis, recognizing that banks undoubtedly 
will take competitive conditions into consideration. Under 
the retail equity plan the following yardstick has been 
devised by the company to enable banks to measure their 
flexibility under the suggested program. 


Wesrincxovse Electric Corporation’s own appliance and 
radio repossession experience as well as other reliable sources 
indicate total expectancy of no more than 4 percent of the 
units financed. This experience covers a span of years both 
good and bad. The company nevertheless designed its retail 
equity plan to permit any bank a safety margin of 50 per- 
cent over the average repossession expectancy without 
affecting the banks’ net return. This is accomplished through 
a suggested “self-insuring” arrangement whereby the bank 
sets up certain reserves for itself out of the finance charges. 
Banks are of course free to determine the extent of their own 
reserve fund requirements regardless of company suggestions. 

In a way this retail plan is similar to FHA Title I loans 
under which a portion of the charge made to the borrower is 
for credit insurance and paid to the FHA, except that in- 
stead of paying this insurance charge to an outside agency 
the bank retains it and self-insures under the plan. No 
reserves will be paid to retail dealers; the bank retains all 
reserves. These reserves make it possible for the bank to 
offer a salable retail finance plan to Westinghouse dealers, 
as suggested under the terms of the equity plan. 

The salable feature to dealers lies in the fact that under 
this plan banks can offer a reasonable allowance to a dealer 
on the occasional repossession. These repossession allowances 
are important to the dealers because they help offset their 
reconditioning and reselling expenses. This arrangement 
results in what is commonly known as a “limited recourse” 
type of financing. 
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Messrs. Trefz and Trindel in the latter’s store with some of the 
merchandise eligible for financing 


As is customary under various forms of limited recourse 
financing, the dealer’s full recourse period on a retail con- 
tract does not expire until either the first three or four 
instalments (depending on the duration of the contract) 
have been satisfactorily paid by the retail customer. Thus 
dealers afford full protection to the bank during the initial 
stages of the contract while the retail purchaser is establish- 
ing his ability to pay satisfactorily. 

Thereafter, in the event of an uccasional repossession, 
dealers would be granted a reasonable allowance thereon in 
accordance with a special “Retail Repurchase Schedule” 
developed by the company. 

This schedule will permit banks to tell at a glance any 
time during the life of a retail contract the exact percentage 
of the current balance dealers will be required to pay the 
banks. It will simplify greatly the handling of repossession 
allowances. These percentage figures also include very 
conservative finance charge refunds for anticipated payment. 

It is interesting to note this all-inclusive wholesale and 
retail finance program has been carefully scrutinized by 16 
of the nation’s leading consumer credit bankers. This Bank- 
ers’ Advisory Council’s assistance was invaluable to the 
company in guiding it, and provided a realistic approach 
to the entire arrangement. 

The Council has this to say about the equity plan: 

“The ‘Westinghouse Equity Plan’ has been designed 
especially for local bank financing of Westinghouse prod- 
ucts. This plan provides adequate protection to both banks 
and Westinghouse distributors and dealers in the financing 
of wholesale and retail requirements. 

“The undersigned have served as an advisory council for 
Westinghouse in preparing this program. It is directed to 
the nation’s banks, and is the first all-inclusive wholesale 
and retail finance plan of its kind recommended by a large 
manufacturer. 

“We believe that the ‘Westinghouse Equity Plan’ will 
accomplish its objectives of ‘local financing by local banks,’ 
and merits your full consideration.” 

This joint statement, as well as photographs of these 
bankers, will appear in the bank brochure which Westing- 
house is mailing to the banks. 

A follow-up and promotion of the equity plan is well 
under way for the purpose of maintaining banks’ and dealers’ 
interest in the program over the next three-year period. 
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STRAN- STEEL 
FRAMING 


Structurally sound and permanently strong, build- 
ings framed with Stran-Steel Framing are winning 
increasing acceptance as good investments. Financ- 
ing organizations throughout the country realize 
that the safeguards provided by this “backbone of 
steel” insure a profitable return on their building 
and mortgage investments, and better salability over 
a longer period of years. 


For no other building material can match all the 
inherent advantages of Stran-Steel Framing. This 
nailable steel framing provides greater durability, 
fire-safety (with consequent lower insurance rates), 
freedom from warping, shrinking and rotting. It is 
termite-proof and fungus-proof. Plaster cracks and 
sagging doors and windows are virtually eliminated 
with Stran-Steel Framing. 


And the earlier completion of a structure framed 
with Stran-Steel members brings more immediate 


THE VERSATILE 


a new favorable factor 
in more and more 
construction loans 


returns to the investor. Stran-Steel members are pre- 
cut to exact lengths for rapid assembly on the site. 
Costly and time-consuming cutting on the job is 
eliminated. The frame is assembled with speed and 
accuracy. All necessary holes for wiring and piping 
are pre-punched. 


Stran-Steel Framing has been used in residences, 
garden-type apartments, multiple dwellings, com- 
mercial and industrial buildings for over ten years. 
Back of its high quality are the reputation and facili- 
ties of the Great Lakes Steel Corporation, producer 
of America’s most useful and versatile building—the 
famous Stran-Steel-framed arch-rib Quonset. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division ¢ Dept. 76 « Penobscot Bidg. « Detroit 26, Mich. 
A UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


DEMONSTRATES 


THE VALUE OF STRAN-STEEL FRAMING 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKET 


Eighth in a series of Famous Skylines — Seattle 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


E increase in the Treasury certificate rate contributed 
to a further hardening of the money curve, a trend 


amply demonstrated since the announcement on Au- 
gust 9 that future government financing plans include the 
issuance of a 114 percent 12-month certificate in exchange 
for the $4,092 million of 1 percents maturing October 1. 

Creeping up of short term rates in the commercial banking 
field has become a fact since; and while the academic anti- 
inflation objective of higher rates is sound, practical opera- 
tions do not quite prove the point. This is not the fault of 
the Treasury or of the banking system, but is based on the 
economy and finance of the current era. 

There are excellent reasons for all these developments, in- 
cluding the pegged market for Treasury obligations. How- 
ever, the process involves the unlimited creation of credit 
by the simple formula of selling government securities to 
the Federal Reserve banks at guaranteed minimum prices. 
All this is inflationary, of course, official statements to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Hence the rise in the certificate rate is regarded in well- 
informed quarters as a rather faint-hearted anti-inflation 
gesture. Perhaps the main reason this impression has been 
created was the timing of the announcement following 
immediately the special session of Congress which gave the 
Federal Reserve Board power to raise required reserves an 
additional 4 percent on demand deposits and 114 percent on 
time deposits, in the Board’s discretion. This measure and 
the revised new Regulation W were considered as slaps 
against the commercial banks, while the increase in the 
certificate rate might be construed as pleasing to them. 

Ultimate effects on the country’s half free and half 
controlled capital markets of all these measures are difficult 
to fathom. What happened in the totally free economy of 
the 1920s does not necessarily apply today. One of the chief 
reasons why government securities are pegged today is 
perhaps the fact that after the World War I Treasury bonds 
fell to 82 in an uncontrolled market with dismal conse- 
quences to investors and to the credit of the United States. 

Yet the pegging which undoubtedly prevented a similar 


result after the last war has been in part responsible for 
selling waves of government securities which are absorbed 
by the central banks and thus create more credit than all 
the anti-inflation measures of a peacetime government can 
stem in other segments of the economy. All these factors 
and others raise the question how long the Government will 
be able to resist the hardening of long term rates. Heretofore, 
the Treasury has been adamant in maintaining that in- 
creases in the short-term areas of the money curve would 
have no effect in the long term field. 

In fact, Washington has been quite successful in its re- 
funding operations and the cost to the taxpayer of carrying 
the total debt of $253 billion has varied but little because 
high interest rate issues have been redeemed which more 
than offset the rise in the short term rate. However, assum- 
ing that the upward spiral is to continue for some time to 
come, it is doubtful whether the Treasury can indefinitely 
disassociate itself from the private market trend where 
long term corporate issues have demanded higher yield 
returns for some time. 

Nevertheless, the unpegging of the market in shorter 
term securities up to 1952-54 was welcomed as a realistic 
approach to the problem. While the long term market 
remains pegged there will be enough flexibility to cushion 
some of the evils of pegging. Yet, the unpegging is regarded 
as an experiment and it is highly unlikely that a sharp break 
will be allowed to develop, despite the move. 

Uncertainty and confusion on these and many other 
points have been reflected in a sagging stock market of low 
turnover, in slipping prices for commodities and for meat, 
and in some stationary or even lower industrial activity in 
some lines, compared with a year ago. The private issue 
market in recent weeks, too, has been a haphazard affair. 
In part this is due no doubt to the normal summer lull, but 
unpromising stock market sessions also placed a damper 
on new Offerings. 

One of the more interesting and spectacular pieces of 
financing consummated recently was the $150 million loan 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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DEVANEY 


According to a recent Chicago bank survey, 51% 
of bank patrons interviewed cited convenience as 
the number one reason determining their choice 
of bank facilities. Now you can make your bank 
available to more people and materially reduce time 
required for actual banking. The Diebold Drive-up 
Counter will increase the availability of your bank 


to depositors in terms of banking minutes saved. 


The Diebold Drive-up Counter is low in cost, easy 
to install; has powerful customer appeal. It supplies, 
in one easily installed unit, every feature you need 


for efficiency and safety. 


The efficient working counter and money drawer 
are screened behind bullet-proof glass and steel. 


An electric speaking system provides two-way 


BANK DIVISION 


Diebold 


Now includes 


YORK VAULTS « McCLINTOCK ALARMS « CANTON 2, OHIO 


BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT ¢ BURGLAR ALARMS, 
SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS ¢ MICROFILM 
e ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT 


Backed by World’s Largest Bank 
Service Organization 


September 1948 


communication, the curved glass gives the teller 
complete, all-around visibility. An electric signal 


button summons the teller during dull periods. 


Installation is quickly completed. You merely 
provide a wall opening as specified by us. The 
complete Diebold Drive-up Counter is fitted into 
the space without delay. Write Diebold, Inc., 
1568 Fifth St. S.W., Canton 2, Ohio. 


See our display 
ABA Convention 
Hotel Statler, 
Detroit 


Sept. 26-29, 
1948 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


USTA . UNIA . Livestock Mortgage . Overdraft Liability 


HYBRID STOCK TRANSFER ACT 


The model Uniform Stock Transfer 
Act allows shares of stock to be at- 
tached in one way only. Missouri is one 
of the 48 states listed as having enacted 
the model act. But this does not mean 
that there is only one way to attach 
stock in Missouri. 

Section 13 of the model act provides 
that shares may be attached only by 
actual seizure of stock certificates. 
Missouri, however, adopted the act 
with its own version of §13, providing 
for attachment by seizure, while also 
retaining other methods which the 
model act was intended to abolish. 

As a result, the Missouri Supreme 
Court now holds that a New Jersey 
corporation’s stock interest in a Mis- 
souri corporation may be attached by 
service of a writ upon an officer of the 
Missouri corporation. As the stock 
certificates of the Missouri corporation 
were not in Missouri, seizure of them 
was impossible. It was held, however, 


that seizure was unnecessary, since the: 


provisions of the USTA, Missouri ver- 
sion, for alternate methods of attach- 
ment were valid. 

Much of the decision is concerned 
with the “location” of shares of stock. 
A share of stock is a property interest 
in a corporation, but it is not tangible 
property. Since a court can attach only 
that property located within its juris- 
diction, the “location” of intangible 
property presented somewhat of a prob- 
lem until the courts arbitrarily assigned 
a location, or situs, to it. Before the 
USTA, the situs of shares of corporate 
stock was generally considered to be in 
the state where the corporation was 
chartered. The USTA, however, was 
based on the concept that the intangible 
shares had the same situs as the tangible 
stock certificates which represented 
them. Under the older theory, then, 
shares could be attached by service of a 
writ at a corporation’s home office, 
while under the new theory they could 
be attached only by seizure of the cer- 
tificates. Now the Missouri court makes 
things interesting by deciding that 
while adoption of the USTA in Missouri 
did not include adoption of the USTA 
theory of situs, an attachment based on 
that theory may be valid in Missouri. 
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Foreign Bank Permit . Selective Service 


Also of interest is the court’s inci- 
dental findings that while a stock cer- 
tificate may be regarded as “‘an instru- 
ment which is negotiable,” that ‘does 
not mean that decisions applying to 
instruments coming within the scope 
of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
must also be applied to stock certifi- 
cates.”’ Accordingly, the court declined 
to apply the rules of situs which it would 
apply to “checks, notes, drafts and bills 
of exchange,” and joined several other 
states which support this concept of 
different breeds of negotiable instru- 
ments. 

It may also be worth noting that 
California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire and Vermont 
have also enacted the USTA with §13 
differing considerably from the model 
act. State v. Koerner, 211 S.W.2d 698. 
P.D., Corporations §6B: 


LIABILITY FOR OVERDRAFT 


The Arizona Supreme Court has held 
that a husband’s own savings account 
may be appropriated to set-off an over- 
draft of his joint husband-wife checking 
account in the same bank, even though 
the overdraft was made by his wife, and 
even though the bank’s negligence made 
the overdraft possible. 

All was not rosy between plaintiff 
and spouse. Plaintiff opened a savings 
account in his own name with a $500 
check drawn on the joint account which 
he maintained with spouse. Bright and 
early on the bank’s next business day 
spouse appeared for the purpose of 
cleaning out the checking account. She 
succeeded. She got $689 instead of a 
paltry $189, because the bank had not 
gotten around to posting plaintiff’s 
check. 

When the bank discovered the double 
withdrawal it appropriated the savings 
account to make good its loss and so 
notified plaintiff. Plaintiff in turn noti- 
fied the bank that it was being sued. 

Plaintiff contended that his check had 
given him an absolute credit with the 


References to P. D. are to sections of 
Paton’s Digest which contain general 
discussions of principles involved in the 
reported cases. 


bank. The deposit of a check with the 
bank on which it is drawn is the same 
as a cash deposit, he said. He also 
pointed out that both the bank’s own 
rules and its contract with him pro- 
vided that credit given for a check shall 
be absolute if the check was good at the 
close of business on the day of deposit. 
Plaintiff’s check was good. 

The court granted plaintiff’s conten- 
tion “as an abstract proposition of 
law” and then proceeded to find in the 
bank’s favor. As matters stood, plain- 
tiff and spouse had ‘‘betwixt and be- 
tween them” received all that had been 
deposited in the joint account. To allow 
the withdrawal of another $500, said the 
court, would constitute unjust enrich- 
ment at the bank’s expense, even 
though the bank had been “derelict in 
its duty” in failing to post the check. 

A different result might have been 
reached had plaintiff been a disinter- 
ested third party, said the court, ap- 
parently influenced by the fact that he 
had later made a property settlement 
giving spouse all of his money then in 
her possession, thus in effect giving her 
the $500 in issue. Cowen v. Valley Na- 
tional Bank, 193 P.2d 918. P.D., Set- 
Off §§5 and 6. 


FOREIGN BANK NEEDS PERMIT 


A bank or trust company chartered in 
another state cannot legally do business 
in New Jersey on the strength of rec- 
iprocity statutes alone. A certificate of 
authority to do business must first be 
obtained from New Jersey officials. 
Furthermore, a New Jersey trustee’s 
investments with a foreign trust com- 
pany are illegal if the company does 
not have such a certificate. This was the 
finding of the New Jersey Court of 
Chancery in a suit over the accounts of 
a trustee under a New Jersey will. 

Trust funds had been invested in 
mortgage participation certificates held 
by Pennsylvania trust companies. New 
Jersey law requires such investments to 
be held by trust companies “author- 
ized to do business”’ in the state. At the 
time the investments were made, the 
companies had not received certificates 
of authority to do business in New 
Jersey. It was therefore claimed that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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MARTIN Research Blazes 
a Trail to the Future! 


Since the earliest days of military aviation, Martin research 
engineers have worked closely with our Military Services . . . 
producing a long line of great Martin planes for service all 
over the globe. Today, Martin is reaching for new horizons 
in rocketry... electronics... rotary-wing aircraft... jet 
propulsion . . . trans-sonic speeds . . . advance-design aircraft 

..and other far-reaching fields. Look to Martin for a look 
at the future! The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable .9) Aircraft Since 1909 


XB-48 AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


$IX-JET BOMBER MANUFACTURERS OF: Martin 2-0-2 airliners + Advanced military aircraft «+ 
Aerial gun turrets * Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals Division) « DEVELOPERS OF: 
Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) * Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to 
U. S. Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood 
Corp.) . Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.) * LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better living 
in many far-reaching fields. 
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Strengthen Your 
Doubtful Risks 
With 


Receipts 


Lawrence 


Judged by its prevailing risk 
criterion, a bank’s portfolio 
contains many loans on open 
account which may well be 
placed on a secured basis. 
Lawrence warehouse receipts 
issued on the borrower’s 
inventory in such cases protect * 
the lender with collateral 

which is fundamentally sound. 


*Lawrence receipt holders are pro- 
tected by the strongest and broadest 
fidelity bond and legal liability insur- 
ance in the field warehouse industry. 
Thus Lawrence can always discharge 
its liabilities in full. 


Use this new Lawrence book to pre- 
pare the way for secured credit with 
customers for whom secured credit is 
indicated. Write us for free copies. 


AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
[OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO Il, CALIF NEW YORK 5, N.Y; 
37 Drumm St. 72 Wall St. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
IN. La Salle St. 
Los Angeles Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cleveland ¢ Cincinnati « Kansas City * St. Lovis « Atlanta 
Des Moines ¢ Charlotte * Jacksonville * New Orleans 
Houston « Dallas « Denver * Phoenix * Portland « Seattle 
Spokane ¢ Stockton Fresno Washington, D.C. 
Manila, P.L 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 
the investments were illegal, and losses 
resulting from them should be borne 
by the trustee. 

The trustee, however, argued that no 
formal permission was necessary, claim- 
ing the New Jersey reciprocity statute 
provides simply that banks (and trust 
companies) created by another state 
may do business in New Jersey to the 
same extent that New Jersey banks are 
permitted to do business in the other 
state. New Jersey banks are permitted 
to do business in Pennsylvania, and 
therefore, argued the trustee, Pennsyl- 
vania banks were automatically author- 
ized to do business in New Jersey. 

The court denied this contention, 
pointing out that New Jersey’s rec- 
iprocity statute also provides that 
foreign banks (and trust companies) 
which would do business in New Jersey 
must comply with all applicable New 
Jersey laws, and that a separate New 
Jersey law specifically requires them to 
obtain permits to do business. Banks 
which thus fail to comply with New 
Jersey law, are not “authorized to do 
business,” said the court. 

It was also pointed out that the 
trustee’s reliance on the reciprocity 
statutes alone would have produced 
the same result since Pennsylvania’s 
reciprocity statute specifically requires 
foreign banks to obtain permits to do 
business. Pennsylvania Co. etc. v. Gill- 
more, 59 A.2d 24. 


LIVESTOCK MORTGAGE VALID 


The supreme court of Kansas has held 
that a Kansas market agency operating 
under the federal Packers and Stock- 
yards Act must take notice of a valid 
livestock mortgage recorded under the 
laws of that state and, furthermore, 
that such a mortgage may be valid even 
though it is not until some time after its 
execution that the cattle are at the 
location stated and bearing the brands 
described in the mortgage, and even 
though the brands do not comply with 
Kansas law. 

The mortgage in question was exe- 
cuted to secure a purchase of cattle. It 
stated that they were located in Meade 
County, Kansas. It also stated that 
they were branded, and it described the 
brands. The cattle were not actually in 
Meade County, were not branded, and 
the described brands were not regis- 
tered with the state brand commis- 
sioner. Later on, however, the cattle 
were branded as described, moved to 
Meade County and the mortgage there 
recorded. Thereafter the mortgagor 
sold the cattle to a market agency. The 
mortgagee, not having given its consent 


to the sale, and not having been repaid 
on its loan, proceeded against the 
agency, claiming that recordation of the 
mortgage gave the agency implied 
notice of the mortgagee’s interest in the 
cattle. 

The agency answered that the mort. 
gage was defective when executed and 
that later events did not make it valid 
so far as third persons were concerned. 
It also answered that since it is required 
by federal law to receive and sell any 
and all livestock consigned to it, it can 
not, in any event, be bound by state. 
created mortgage liens on such live 
stock. 

The Kansas court decided, in the ab 
sence of any federal court interpretation 
of it, that the Packers and Stockyards 
Act did not permit market agencies to 
deal with livestock without regard for 
its lawful ownership, and consequently 
that they are still bound by state mort. 
gage recording laws. It based its deci- 
sion on the fact that the Act was in- 
tended to protect cattle owners doing 
business with market agencies. The act 
did not specify that the agencies should 
be exempt from the operation of state 
mortgage laws and, in view of its legis- 
lative history, said the court, it would 
be “strange indeed” if Congress in- 
tended that it should nullify state laws 
which also operate for the protection of 
cattle owners. 

Then the court held that the mort- 
gage in question was valid and con- 
stituted implied notice to the agency. 
Kansas law does require a chattel mort- 
gage to be recorded “‘in the county in 
which the mortgaged property is situ- 
ated at the time the mortgage is exe- 
cuted.” But, the court ruled, since 
mortgaged property can be moved and 
the mortgage re-recorded at the new 
location, there was no reason why there 
could not be a valid recording in Meade 
County, once the cattle had been 
branded and moved there. 

As to the unregistered brands, the 
court agreed that their use constitutes 
a misdemeanor, but pointed out that 
nothing in the law implies that their use 
on one’s own cattle shall affect title to 
them nor invalidate a mortgage on 
them. Citizens State Bank v. Farmers 
Union Livestock Coop. Co., 193 P.2d 
636. P.D., Chattel Mortgages, §4B:5 


UNIA AND CORPORATE STOCK 


In contrast to the Missouri Supreme 
Court, California’s Third District Court 
of Appeals has found no difficulty in 
applying the Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Act to stock certificates. 

In a suit over ownership of shares of 
stock it was sought to invoke a provi- 
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sion of the UNIA that the holder of a 
negotiable instrument is presumed to 
have acquired it without notice of any 
defect in title. 

The court, though noting that the 
Uniform Stock Transfer Act contained 
no comparable provision, stated that 
“no reason appears why the same rule 
should not be applicable to the case of 
stock certificates as to negotiable in- 
struments,” and accordingly applied 
the rule. East Coalinga Corp. v. Robin- 
son, 194 P.2d 554. P.D., Corporations, 
SOB. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT OF 1948 


The important provisions of this Act 
include the following: 

Authorized strength of Army in- 
creased to 837,000, of Navy (including 
Marine Corps) to 666,882, and of Air 
Force to 502,000. In addition, 161,000 
enlistees (18-year-old youths) are au- 
thorized, divided as follows: Army, 
110,000; Navy, 36,000; Air Force, 
15,000. 


All males between 18 and 26, with | 


certain exceptions, must register. 
All males between 19 and 26 are lia- 


ble for training and service unless ex- | 


empted or deferred. Each inductee re- 


quired to serve for a period of 21 | 


months. 

Inductees receive the same pay al- 
lowances, pensions, disability and death 
compensation and other benefits as 
other enlisted men in armed forces re- 
ceive. 

Civilian employers may continue pay 
of any such inductee or enlistee while 
on active duty. 


Eighteen-year-old youths may volun- | 


tarily enlist for one year; they cannot 
be required to serve outside the con- 
tinental United States, but sea duty in 
the Navy is not precluded. 


Selection for training and service | 


shall be made in an impartial manner 


and without discrimination on account | 


of race or color. 

Quotas are to be fixed for each state 
based on the actual number of men in 
each state who are liable for training 
and service and are not deferred after 
classification. 

Exempt from induction: The sole 
surviving son of a family, one or more 
sons or daughters of which were killed 
in action or died in line of duty while 
serving in the armed forces or subse- 
quently died as a result of service- 
connected injuries or disease. 

Exempt from induction except after 
leclaration of war of national emer- 
gency made by Congress: Veterans, 
service men and members of reserve 


components, under certain conditions. | 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Specialized service to institutional, 
corporate, and individual investors; 
quotations furnished and consulta- 
tion invited regarding investment 


portfolios. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $363,000,000 


140 Broadway, New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
New York 18 New York 21 New York 20 
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Persons who may be deferred from 
induction by the President: 

Any person whose employment in 
industry, agriculture, or any other oc- 
cupation, or continued service as a 
Federal or State employee, or whose 
activity in study, research, in medical, 
scientific, or other endeavors, is found 
to be necessary to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety or interest. 

Any person in a status with respect 
to persons dependent upon him for sup- 
port which renders his deferment ad- 
visable. 

Any person found to be physically, 
mentally, or morally defective or deficient. 


Any person who has a wife or chil- 
dren or a wife and children, with whom 
he maintains a bona fide family rela- 
tionship in their homes. 

Persons who may have their induc- 
tion postponed: 

Any student in high school or similar 
educational institution may have his 
induction postponed until his gradua- 
tion, or his 20th birthday, or he ceases 
satisfactorily to pursue the course of 
instruction, whichever is the earliest. 

Any college student may have his 
induction postponed until the end of 
the academic year in which he is or- 
dered to report for induction, or until 


Round-the- World Cooperation 


Nearly a century of working closely with Business and 
Industry has equipped Corn Exchange with the practical 
experience necessary to serve correspondents well. 

Our complete facilities—plus a thoroughly trained staff 
—mean quick, efficient cooperation in handling all types 
of correspondent business everywhere. 


CORN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK AND Trust COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1858 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


he ceases satisfactorily to pursue the 
course of instruction, whichever is the 
earliest. 

Conscientious objectors who object 
to combatant training and service may 
be assigned to non-combatant training 
and service, or if conscientiously op- 
posed to such non-combatant training 
and service, may be deferred. 

The employer of any person who en- 
lists or is inducted is required to reem- 
ploy such person upon his honorable 
discharge from service either in the 
same position or in a position of like 
seniority, status and pay. If because of 
disability sustained in service, such 
person is not qualified to hold the same 
or like position but is qualified to per- 
form the duties of any other position, 
the employer is required to reemploy 
him in such other position. 

The Selective Service System is re- 
activated, headed by a Director to be 


| appointed by the President. A state 


office headed by a state director is to be 
appointed in each state. One or more 
local boards and appeal boards are to 
be set up in each county. Procedure 
with respect to registration, classifica- 
tion and induction is to be substantially 
the same as under the wartime selective 
service law. 


By The Way 


These days a man is contented with his 
lot if he has a house on it. 


“Trousers” is a noun which is singu- 
lar at the top and plural at the bottom. 


The two dollar bill isn’t so unlucky. It 
can still buy almost one dollar’s worth of 
groceries. 


With many persons the effort to keep 
straight is not a moral struggle but a 
diet. 


It’s a good thing there are two sides to 
every question. Otherwise the politicians 
would starve to death. 


The first thing men do after being 
born equal is to outgrow it. 


Wise government not only consults the 
best minds but also the hardest hands. 


We may spend as much on cosmetics 
as we do on our Army, but the women 
win plenty of battles with what they 
spend. 
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YOU MAKE THE LOANS 


In these days of conservative lending policies— 
conscientious bankers everywhere are approv- 
ing inventory loans based on Douglas-Guardian 
field warehouse receipts. Such loans are backed 
by actual merchandise of the borrower. The 
receipts are issued by a nation-wide company 
that has served the country’s banks successfully 
for decades. 

If your bank is seeking secured loans for 
sound, productive purposes—if you like to do 
business with a field warehousing company that 
has a reputation for integrity and fair dealing 
among bankers and businessmen-—suggest 
inventory loans to your customers and let us 
issue bona fide warehouse receipts on their mer- 


chandise without moving it off their premises. 


DOUGLAS - GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION : 
"The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


NEW ORLEANS I, La., 118 North Front St. LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bldg. 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampo St. 

CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bidg. EL PASO, Tex., First Nat'l Bank Bidg 

ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U. S. Nat’l Bank Bidg. HARTFORD 5, Conn., 945 Asylum Ave. 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bidg. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave. 

DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St JACKSONVILLE I, Flo., 601 Florida Theater Bldg. 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street SPRINGFIELD 3, Maoss., 172 Chestnut St. PHOENIX, Ariz., 1516 Flower Circle North 
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Vermont Institute of Banking, 
sponsored by the Vermont Bankers 
Association with the cooperation of 
the Department of Commerce and 
Economics, University of Vermont, is a 
new school offering to directors, trustees 
and senior officers of Vermont banks an 
opportunity to receive current as well 
as basic and practical information and 
instruction on banking and financial 
subjects. It is modeled after the success- 
ful Carolinas Bankers Conference. 

Sessions of the Institute will extend 
from Sunday evening, September 12 
through Friday afternoon, September 
17. There will be three classes each day, 
two in the morning and one in the 
afternoon, and each class is arranged 
to permit equal opportunity for in- 
struction and discussion. In addition, 
there will be seminars Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, September 14.and 16. 

Men prominent in the fields of bank- 
ing, economics and international finance 
will address the classes and seminars. 
In all, there will be 15 faculty members 
to address the 15 class sessions and the 
three seminars. 

The morning classes will deal with 
internal bank operations and loans and 
investments. More general subjects will 
be treated in the afternoon classes. 

Two committees are in charge. For 
the Vermont Bankers Association the 


SOUTH DAKOTA AND NEVADA PRESIDENTS 


Left, Arne A. 
Gregor, president, 
North Dakota 
Bankers Associa- 
tion, and president, 
Farmers State 
Bank of Leeds. 
Right, Harold S. 
Gorman, president, 
Nevada B.A. and 
vice-president, 
First National 
Bank of Nevada, 


Reno 


members are: John C. Corskie, Mont- 
pelier, chairman; Dr. David Marvin, 
Essex Junction; Samuel Hutchins, Jr., 
Wells River; and Glenn E. Chapin, 
Burlington. For the University of Ver- 
mont: Dr. Philipp H. Lohman, chair- 
man; Dr. John S. Millis; William M. 
Lockwood, and Frederick P. Smith, all 
of Burlington. 


Financial Public Relations School 
CHICAGO 
As this is being reported, 50 bank 
public relations executives, with shirt 
sleeves rolled, assemble for a nightly 
two-hour seminar at Abbott Hall, on 
the Chicago campus of Northwestern 
University. 


Here a lively volley of comments, 
questions, opinions and experiences are 
tossed between a faculty panel and 
students. In such monitored “bull ses- 
sions” notes are expanded on an in- 
tensive eight-hour day of formal lec- 
tures. Topics touching upon applied 
psychology, semantics, salesmanship, 
advertising and other tools of a highly 
skilled profession come in for review, 
for close examination and application 
to individual problems. 

This is the School of Financial Public 
Relations, sponsored by the Financial 
Public Relations Association and the 
School of Commerce of Northwestern 
University, which opens a new field of 
adult education in banking—a field, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


Student body, faculty and staff of the School of Financial Public Relations, Chicago 
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OMPANY No. OMPANY 


CHECK NUMBER 
oate__Y 2 


DOLLARS 
TEXTILE COMPANY 


Would the lister see at a glance Does the row of boxes help in 
the correc? amount of this check? speedy and accurate handling? 


> thakcost the bank EEL CORPORATION No. 
money. 
ore which, 


Is the account easy to identify, What is the correct amount of 
the amount properly indicated? this payroll check? 


for the right answers 


ey SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


We believe you will find this Hammermill idea- 
book, “BUSINESS CHECKS,” an interesting 
refresher. It shows 12 examples of time-wasting 
faults taken from checks in actual use. Then it 
illustrates diagrammatically the eight essentials 
of good check design ... all conforming to recom- 
mendations of the American Bankers Association, 
Many bankers find distribution of this book 
a tactful way to persuade their customers to de- 
sign their checks properly. Send coupon for a copy. , 


Cheeks 


Remember...even the best designed bank and busi- 
ness checks give greater satisfaction on the safety 
paper that really protects—Hammermill Safety. 


The background pattern illustrated in this advertisement is the famous Hammermill Safety Chainline design, 
There are two other pleasing designs to choose from. 


Safety Paper Division, 


Hammermill Paper Co., 1501 Enst Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—free—a copy of “BUSINESS CHECKS. 


Which “headache” checks? 
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ire four ENDING 
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Recordak’s greatest contribut 
photographic banking syste 


Maximum Film Economy—3 times as 
many pictures on a roll of microfilm 


Recordak Duplex Microfilmers . . . hundreds of them 
functioning in the country’s leading banks for more 
than a year...are cutting film costs, simplifying 
routines, and speeding operations. 


The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer simultaneously 
photographs the fronts and backs of checks .. . side 
by side on l6mm. Recordak Microfilm . . . establish- 
ing unmistakable relationship between the check face 
and its endorsements. 


This results in maximum film economy—21,000 images 


—the fronts and backs of 10,500 checks—recorded on 
a 100 foot roll of film. 


In operations where both sides of checks are now photo- 
graphed for a complete record . . . this means three times 
as many checks on a roll of film. And the Recordak Duplex 
Microfilmer does the job three times as fast! 


Where only the faces of checks are now photographed, the 
Recordak Duplex Microfilmer records over 3000 additional 
checks on a roll. . . plus the back of each check—automati- 
cally ...a safeguard against uncertainty over endorsements. 


THE WHOLE HISTORY AT A GLANCE—the 
front and back of each check . . . enlarged side by 
side on the screen of a Recordak Film Reader... 
unmistakably identifying the endorsement with 
the face. 


Checks are face-stamped...and can be endorsed... or cancelled... automatically 


The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer automatically face- 
stamps “Photo by Recordak” on each check as it passes 
through the machine... visual proof of microfilming . . . 
saving needless reruns of checks . . . needless waste of film. 


It endorses transit checks automatically ...in the same 
continuous operation...when equipped with the Recordak 
Endorser ... (Optional equipment at low extra rental). 
The unique roving endorser stamp staggers imprints... 
minimizes overlapping endorsements. 

It cancels “‘on us” checks in the same way... when a 
PAID die is substituted for the endorsing die in the 
Recordak Endorser . . . eliminates extra job of cancelling... 
improves filing efficiency. 
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**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


Designed for 
large-volume banks 


The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer . . . the most com- 
prehensive of Recordak precision machines . . . is designed 
primarily for large-volume banks, where check handling 
is a major operation ... often requiring two and three 
shifts a day. In actual field tests, most efficient operation 

. based on rental cost, overhead, and film savings... 
is reached in banks handling 6,000 checks and more a day. 


Under such continuous operation, the Recordak Duplex 
Microfilmer brings these important savings. . . 


... Savings in film costs . . . by recording up to three times 
as many checks on a roll of film . . . with equal savings in 


filing space ... in reference work, too! 


++. Savings in time... by microfilming checks three times 


PLEX 


as fast .. . clearing all transit items the same day... elimi- 
nating needless overtime. 

... savings in work ... by eliminating separate endorsing 
and cancelling jobs... raising routine check-handling 
operations to new levels of efficiency. 

These operating advantages . . . proved in the country’s 
leading banks . . . are features of the Recordak Duplex 
Microfilmer . . . greatest contribution to photographic 
bank systems since Recordak introduced modern micro- 
filming in a New York bank ... over 20 years ago. 

For more information about this new machine . . . and 
how it is improving efficiency in large-volume banks. . . 
write to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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we’ve observed, whose importance is 
being increasingly recognized in every 
phase of bank operation and contact. 
It is a two-year school, with an 
annual residence of two weeks, limited 
in the first session to 50 students, who 
have been drawn from 19 states. The 
youngest member of the Class of ’49 
is 34; the oldest 59. Four of the 50 
are women. In addition to the resident 
curriculum, the course requires six ex- 
tension problems between sessions, and 
an assigned thesis or project satis- 
factorily completed before graduation. 


Offering as an objective a professional 
educational background for men and 
women engaged in financial public rela- 
tions work, the whole tenor of this 
school places great emphasis on the 
practical aspects of the various subjects 
rather than confining itself to the study 
of theory. 

The enthusiasm which welcomed the 
founding of this new educational ven- 
ture is perhaps best noted in the early 
registrations which quickly filled the 
first-year quota of 50 students. 

Further evidence is the growing list 
already registered a year in advance in 
the Class of ’50. 


Cin 


@ The Detroit Bank extends a cordial invitation to 


the bankers of the country to visit our bank . . 


. and 


to make it your service headquarters while attending 


the Convention of the American Bankers Association 


at 


32 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT THE CITY 


THE 


DETROIT BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


w 
in September. 
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Mortgage Bankers To Meet 


The 35th annual convention of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica will be held at Hotel Commodore 
New York City, September 22 to 24, 
John C. Thompson, Newark, N. J,, 
association president, has announced. 
Running concurrently with it will be 
the 9th annual exhibit of building, in- 
dustry and services, a display of prod- 
ucts and services of home building 
materials and appliances, office equip- 
ment and other products. 


N. Y. Public Relations School 


A public relations school designed 
exclusively for bank personnel was 
opened late in July at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Known as the Bankers School of 
Public Relations and sponsored by the 
New York State Bankers Association, 
the project consists of three annual 
resident sessions of one week each, plus 
extension work in the interim periods. 

Purpose of the school, according to 
Albert L. Muench, its executive direc- 
tor, is to acquaint bankers with the 
problems of public relations and to 
provide them with facilities for learning 
the special techniques and procedures 
involved in conducting such relations. 

The school’s first class comprised a 
representative cross-section of the in- 
dustry. Included in it were 70 banker- 
students who represented 61 banks in 
New York and New Jersey. 

The first year curriculum consisted of 
12 required courses designed to intro- 
duce the bankers to the main problems 
of public relations. Professional educa- 
tors associated with Syracuse Uni- 
versity and top management men in 
business and industry comprised the 
faculty. 


Carolinas Conference 


The 12th annual session of the Caro- 
linas Banking Conference brought 227 
bankers back to school on the campus 
of the University of North Carolina, 
which closed late in July. The students 
came from North and South Carolina 
and Virginia. 

“These conferences were founded,” 
said Louis D. Brooks, Charlotte, chair- 
man of the conference, ‘“‘on the theory 
that education is a continuing process, 
that if we cease to learn we cease to 
progress, and that if we stop progressing 
we go backward.” 

Fred W. Greene, executive secretary, 
North Carolina Bankers Association, 
and registrar and treasurer of the Con- 
ference, urged the students to put into 
practice what they had learned during 
their studies on the campus. He pointed 
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out that that is the real test of the 
schoo!’s success. 


Foreign Trade Convention 


Invitations to the 35th national 
foreign trade convention to be held 
November 8, 9 and 10, 1948, at The 
Waldorf Astoria in New York, have 


been issued to 20,000 business leaders | 
and associations in all parts of the | 


country. 

The announcements were distributed 
over the signatures of Robert F. Loree 
and Eugene P. Thomas, chairman and 
president, respectively, of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 

A principal function of the conven- 
tion will be to formulate and submit to 
the Government and the public a 
declaration containing the recommen- 
dations of the national foreign trade 
and investment community on practi- 
cal action to increase the effectiveness 
of American foreign economic policies. 

Authorities on basic international 
business issues will present information, 
opinions and advice to convention dele- 
gates in scheduled addresses, the an- 
nouncement said, while forums and 
panel discussions on essential subjects 
are being planned to be of direct value 
to individual company representatives. 

The preliminary outline of the pro- 
gram shows four general sessions sched- 
uled for the three days, including a 
forum on international finance. Three 
special luncheon sessions will deal with 
economic issues of Europe, the Ameri- 
cas and the Far East. Also planned are 
sessions on current trade problems, 
taxes and foreign property, merchandis- 
ing and advertising, and education. 

On Wednesday evening, November 
10, the annual World Trade Dinner 
will be held as the concluding event of 
the convention. 


Texas Seminar 


The seventh annual seminar for 
Texas bankers will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, September 5 
to 9. 

The conference is again under the 
joint sponsorship of the Texas Bankers 
Association and the university’s School 
of Business Administration. The faculty 
consists entirely of Texans and comes 
from widely scattered points in the 
state. Subjects covered will include 
various types of loans, securities, bank 
trends (in Texas), interest rates, agri- 
culture, personnel and operations. 


It's a wonderful country — pinching 
pennies to get by on a budget of $42 
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WE INVITE ACCOUNTS FROM BANKS, CORPORATIONS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS e SEND US YOUR PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 


Statement of Condition as of June 30,948 


RESOURCES 


$97,905,421.15 


225,944,948.11* 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . . $ 4,612,741.95 


State, County and Municipal Bonds . . . 15,652,546.82 

Other Bonds and Securities 539,993.72  20,805,282.49* 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 390,000.00 
Ownership of California Trust Company 1,475,324.66f 
Loans and Discounts 100,270,533.37 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 1,173,376.96 
Earned Interest Receivable 1,650,802.77 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 2,326, 283.14 
Other Resources 341,229.23 


$452,283,201.88 


LIABILITIES 


$259,842,376.89 

155,435,791.68 

United States War Loan Deposit  5,490,164.54 
Other Public Funds. 8,756,684.78 $429,525,017.89 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses 1,556,247.08 
Unearned Interest Collected 1,141,031.34 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 2,399,278.64 

Capital Stock 


17,661,626.93 
$452,283,201.88 


*$22,178,661.50 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
tCalifornia Trust Company—owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $505,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $249,955.93. 


OFFICERS 
FRANK L. KING, President 


Senior Vice President 
ALLAN HANCOCK 


Vice President and Counsel 
CHAS. E. DONNELLY 


Vice Presidents 


W. F. BRANDT ARTHUR T. BRETT 


G. M. CHELEW Cc. C. DEPLENGE 


W. WAYNE GLOVER F. 8. HANSON H. E. HUDSON T. E. IVBY, JR. 


F. M. MAGEE JOSEPH MAGOFFIN J. G. MAULHARDT H. J. MENDON 


B. B. ODELL R. A. REID F. HOWARD RUSS, JR. J. A. SHINE 
A. H. SMITH J. H. STEENSEN CLIFFORD TWETER 


O. 8. AULTMAN, Cashier 
BANKS and BANKERS DEPARTMENT 


T. B. rvey, jr., Vice President 
F. M. ARMITAGE, Asst. Cashier 


GARDNER TURRILL, Asst. Vice President 
RUDOLPH OSTENGAARD, Asst. Cashier 
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BANKING NEWS 


Bankers to Gather in Detroit for A.B.A. Meeting 


National Leaders Speaking at 74th Convention 
Sept. 26-29 in President Dodge’s Home City 


Several thousand bankers from all parts of the country will 
be in Detroit Sept. 26-29 for the 74th annual convention of the 


American Bankers Association. 


The meeting, which will be addressed by national leaders in 
finance, industry and education, brings to a close the administra- 


tion of Joseph M. Dodge, president of The Detroit Bank, who | 


has headed the Association 

during its 1947-48 year. 
Because of the convention’s 

size, headquarters will be main- 


tained at two Detroit hotels, | 


the Statler and the Book- 
Cadillac. Some of the Division 


meetings: will be held at the | 


Detroit-Leland, while the gen- 
eral sessions are scheduled for 
the Detroit Masonic Temple. 
The convention, which starts 
Monday, Sept. 27 with the 


Division meetings, will be pre- | 


ceded by a full day of A.B.A. 
Council, Commission and Com- 
mittee sessions at which the 
the work of the Association 
will be reviewed. 


Some of the Speakers 


Speakers at the general ses- | 


sions and division meetings 


will include: Joseph M. Dodge, | 


president of the Association 
and of The Detroit Bank; 


Preston Delano, Comptroller | 


of the Currency; Maple T. 
Harl, chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corpora- 


| the 


tion; M.S. Szymezak, member | 
of the Board of Governors of | 
the Federal Reserve System; | 


Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor 
of finance, New York Univer- 
sity; Gwilym A. Price, presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Pittsburgh; John 
Lawrence McCaffrey, presi- 
dent, International Harvester 
Company, Chicago; Fred I. 
Kent, director, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York; Dr. 
Kenneth McFarland, superin- 
tendent of schools, Topeka, 
Kansas; John W. Reming- 
ton, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Frank C. Rathje, presi- 
dent, Chicago City Bank & 
Trust Co., and a former A.B.A. 
president. 
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The four A.B.A. divisions 
and the State Association Sec- 
tion will hold their 
meetings and elections of of- 
ficers on Monday, Sept. 27. 
In the morning, the Savings 
and State Bank Divisions will 


National Bank Division, State 
Association Section, and Trust 
Division will meet in the after- 
noon, the first two at the Stat- 
ler and the Trust Division at 
the Detroit-Leland. 


The General Sessions 


The first general session of 
the convention will be held on 
Tuesday morning at the De- 
troit Masonic Temple. Presi- 
dent Dodge and Mr. Price will 
deliver the principal addresses. 
Henry H. Sanger, chairman 


annual | 


| meet at the Detroit-Leland | 
Hotel and the State Bank 
Division at the Statler. The 


of the executive committee of | 


Manufacturers 
Bank and chairman of the De- 
troit General Convention Com- 
mittee, will extend greetings on 
behalf of the Detroit banks. 

The second general session, 
to be held Wednesday 
morning, September 29, will 
officially close the convention. 
At this session will be the elec- 
tion of officers of the Associa- 
tion and adoption of resolu- 
tions. Addresses will be 
livered by Dr. Nadler and Mr. 
McCaffrey. 


on 


Division Meetings 


At each 
on Monday, September 27, 
the president of the Division 
will deliver the opening ad- 
dress: Gordon D. Palmer, pres- 
ident of the First National 
Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
the National Bank Division; 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 


National | 


de- | 


Division meeting | 


for | 


| Detroit Symphony to 
| Play for Delegates at 


"Sunday Evening Hour” | 


The Detroit Symphony Or- 

chestra, with Valter Poole 
conducting, will play at the 
annual A.B.A. Sunday Eve- 
| ning Hour to be held at Music 
Hall, Detroit, on Sunday, 
September 26. Rose Suzanne 
DerDerian will be soloist. 

Social events on the conven- 
tion program will include a re- 
ception and tea at 4 o'clock 
Sunday afternoon at _ both 
headquarters hotels, the Book- 

Cadillac and the Statler; a 
ladies’ luncheon and fashion 
show sponsored by the J. L. 
Hudson Company department 


9 Faculty Conferences 
Net by ALB. for Fall 


Institute Has Published 
Two New Textbooks 


A total of 800 to 1,000 chap- 
ter educational leaders and 


| faculty members are expected 


to attend nine American Insti- 
tute of Banking regional inter- 
chapter faculty conferences to 
be held during October and 
November in the Middle West 


| and South, reports Leroy 


store, at the Masonic Temple | 


Monday noon; trips through 
the Ford Motor Company 
plant, the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s Plymouth assembly plant 
and its engineering laboratory, 
and the Edison Institute Mu- 
seum and Greenfield Village; 
and an opportunity to attend 
the Detroit Tigers-St. Louis 
Browns baseball games on 
Sept. 28 and 29. There will be 
no golf tournament, but facili- 
ties will be available for those 
desiring to play. 


national educational 
director of the Institute, who 
will be the leader of each con- 
ference. 

Faculty conferences were in- 
augurated by the A.I.B. in 
1937, were curtailed in 1941 
and revived again in 1946, 
when two were held on the 
East Coast. In 1947 three con- 
ferences were held on the West 
Coast and this year the pro- 
gram has been expanded in 
order to bring together as many 
as possible of the Institute’s 
nationwide staff of instructors, 
some 1,200 men and women, 
for a discussion of the A.I.B. 
educational program. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


Lewis, 


The Masonic Temple, Detroit, where the A.B.A.’s general conven- 
tion sessions are to be held 


WIDE WORLD 
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Convention Timetable 


Sunday, September 26 


Registration (all day) 
10 A.M. and 2 P.M. 


Meetings of A.B.A. Councils, 


Commissions and Committees 


+ P.M. 


Reception and tea, Grand Ballroom, Hotel 


Statler; Grand Ballroom, Book-Cadillac 


8:15 P.M. 


Concert, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 


at Detroit Music Hall 


Monday, September 27 

Meeting of the A.B.A. Savings Division, 
Colonial Room, Detroit-Leland Hotel 

Meeting of the State Bank Division, 
Grand Pallroom, Statler 

Meeting of the Trust Division, Colonial 
Room, Detroit-Leland 

Meeting of the National Bank Division, 
Grand Ballroom, Statler 

Meeting of the State Association Section, 
English Room, Book-Cadillac 


Tuesday, September 28 


8 A.M. 


Agricultural Subscription Breakfast, 


Grand Ballroom, Book-Cadillac 


9:30 A.M. 


First general session of the convention, 


Detroit Masonic Temple 


Wednesday, September 29 


9:30 A.M. 
Temple 


Second general session, Detroit Masonic 


A.B.A. Trust Division Plans 22nd Western 
Conference for Portland, Ore., Oct. 13-15 


The 22nd Western Regional 
Trust Conference of the A.B.A. 


| Trust Division takes place Oct. 


13-15 in Portland, Ore. Hosts 


| will be the Trust Companies 
| Association of Oregon and the 


Corporate Trustees’ Associa- 


| tion of Washington. 


Five sessions are on the pro- 
gram which features some of 


| the leading American authori- 


ties on subjects of interest to 
banks in the trust field. LeRoy 
B. Staver, trust officer of the 


| United States National Bank, 


Portland, is general chairman | 


of the conference committee. 
Speakers include: R. M. Al- 
ton, 1947-48 president of the 
Division, and vice-president of 
the United States National 
Bank, Portland; M. E. Selec- 
man, Division secretary; Rob- 
ert A. Wilson, vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadel- 
phia; Joseph M. White, 
vice-president, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis; Paul H. 
Dyste, assistant trust officer, 
California Trust Company, 
Los Angeles; Hamilton M. 


Bankers to Gather in Detroit for A.B.A. Meeting 


L. A. Tobie, president and 
treasurer, Meriden (Conn.) 
Savings Bank, for the Savings 
Division. 


Also, E. M. Brooks, presi- 


dent, the Central Bank and | 
Trust Company, Denver, for | 


the State Bank Division; R. M. 


Alton, vice-president in charge | 


of the trust department of the 
United States National Bank, 
Portland, Ore., for the Trust 
Division; and Harry C. Haus- 
man, secretary of the Illinois 
Bankers Association, for the 
State Association Section. 

Mr. Kent and Dr. McFar- 
land will address the State 
Bank Division. 


Mortgage Committee Panel 


The Savings Division’s an- | 


nual meeting will feature a 
panel portraying “‘A Mortgage 
Committee in Action.”’ Par- 
ticipants will be Mr. Tobie; 
William A. Marcus, senior 


vice-president, American Trust | 
Company, San Francisco; | 


Rowland R. McElvare, seniot 
executive vice-president of the 
Bank for Savings, New York 
City; Howard B. Smith treas- 
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Savings Bank; and H. R. Tem- 


pleton, vice-president of The | 


Cleveland Trust Company. 


Delano, Harl, Szymezak 


The National Bank Division | 


will feature a panel discussion 
with Mr. Delano, Mr. Harl, 
and Mr. Szymezak. Norfleet 
Turner, president of the First 
National Bank, Memphis, will 
be moderator. Mr. Rathje will 
also address the Division. 

Mr. Remington will speak 
at the Trust Division session. 


of the National Bank of De- 
troit, who was Division presi- 
dent in 1927-28, will extend 


| greetings, and Ralph Stone, 


retired vice-chairman of the 
board of The Detroit Trust 
Company, whose record of ac- 
tivity goes back to his appear- 
ance as a speaker at the Divi- 


| Greene, 


ing are Ford B. Russell, presi- 
dent, The Farmers National 


Bank & Trust Company, Ash- | 


tabula, O.; Merle E. Robert- 
son, president, Liberty Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky.; Fred. W. 


executive secretary, 


| North Carolina Bankers Asso- 


ciation; and Dr. Harold Sto- 


| nier, executive manager, Amer- 


ican Bankers Association: 
On Tuesday morning, Sept. 
28, the annual 


| breakfast of the Agricultural 
This annual meeting will also | 


hear from two of the Division’s | 


| former leaders. Walter S. Mc- | 
| Lucas, chairman of the board 


| A.B.A. 


Commission takes place in the 


Book-Cadillac grand ballroom. | 


New Bank Ads in Works 


Plans for a Fall advertising 
portfolio that will include sev- 
eral new folders and newspaper 


advertisements for bank use 
has been announced by the 
Advertising Depart- 
ment. 

Among other pieces, the pro- 


sion’s first meeting in 1897, will | gram will include the Depart- 


deliver an address on ‘Fifty 
Years of Trust Service.”’ 
Tentative speakers at the 


| checking, and savings material. | 


ment’s annual “Thank You” | 


folder, Christmas Club, loans, 


agricultural | 


Redman, vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle. 

Also, Ben H. Hazen, presi- 
dent, Benjamin Franklin Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, 
Portland, Ore.; T. B. Williams, 
vice-president, Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles; 
Peter P. Stathas, Chicago; 
Clarence D. Phillips, Portland, 
Ore.; and Edwin MclInnis, 
trust officer, Bank of America, 
San Francisco. 

The conference sessions will 
be in the Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland. 


Gurden Edwards, Former 
A.B.A. Staff Man, Dead 


Publicity Director Had 
Retired 7 Years Ago 


Gurden B. Edwards, for 
many years publicity director 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and later director of its 
Research Council, died July 
19 in Rochester, New York. 

Mr. Edwards, who joined 
the A.B.A. in 1922, retired in 


| November 1941 as the result 
of illness. 
| urer of the Middletown (Conn.) | State Association Section meet- | 


He was born in Oakland, 
California, and was graduated 
from the University of Cali- 
fornia. After two years as 
alumni secretary of the uni- 
versity, he entered journalism 
in New York, working on the 


| American and Tribune. At the 


time of World War I, he was 
in the New York bureau of the 
Associated Press. 

In 1919 Mr. Edwards joined 
the National Bank of Com- 
merce, in New York, as man- 
ager of its service department, 
which had charge of publicity, 
advertising, economic research, 
and bank publications. 

In 1922 he became A.B.A. 
director of publicity. In 1928 


| he also assumed the duties of 


secretary of the Association's 
Economic Policy Commission. 
In 1937 Mr. Edwards gave up 
the publicity directorship and 
became director of the A.B.A.’s 
newly established Research 
Department. He was _ also 
secretary of its Economic Pol- 
icy Commission. 

He is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Francis E. Drake, 
Jr., and by two grandchildren. 
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Two New Trust Books 
Available in September 


Bulletin Reprints and 
Common Trust Study 


Two books of educational 
value to employees of trust 
departments are being printed 
by the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association 
and will be available for dis- 
tribution early in September. 

One is a bound volume of 
the Trust Bulletin, which in- 
cludes all issues from Septem- 
ber 1947 through August 1948. 
These Bulletins contain com- 
mittee reports on directors’ 
examinations of the trust de- 
partment; preservation of trust 
department records; activities 
of life insurance and trust coun- 
cils; employees’ trusts as an 
undeveloped field for new 
trust business; and activities 
and statement of policies of 
the National Conference Group 
of the Trust Division and the 
American Bar Association. 

It also includes the first six 
of the fourth series of Gilbert 
T. Stephenson’s “Studies in 
Trust Business,” entitled The 
Trust Committee; Taking Trust 
Service to the People; Compen- 
sation of Co-Executors and Co- 
Trustees; Appraisers of Prop- 
erty in Estates; Trust Business 
in the United States, 1947; and 
Statistics of Trust Business. 

Addresses delivered at the 
mid-winter, the mid-continent, 
and the western regional trust 
conferences during the year 
are likewise included. 

“Common Trust Funds—A 
Handbook on Their Purposes, 


Establishment, and Opera- 
tion” is the second Trust 
Division publication nearing 
completion. It covers factors 
to be considered before estab- 
lishing a common trust fund; 
deciding the type of fund to be 
established; drafting the plan 
or declaration of trust; installa- 
tion and operation of the 
fund; tax phases of the fund; 
Regulation F of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System covering com- 
mon trust funds; Section 169 
of the Internal Revenue Code; 
references to state statutes 
and decisions authorizing com- 
mon trust funds; plan of dis- 
cretionary common trust fund 
of Blank Trust Company; 
bibliography; and general in- 
formation. 


School Saver Enters 
Second Year With New 
Reader Attractions 


The School Saver, edited by 
the A.B.A.’s Advertising De- 
partment, enters its second 
year with the Fall of 1948 issue, 
which will be off the press 
about September 1. 

Around 50 banks have or- 
dered approximately 100,000 
copies of each of the three 
1948-49 issues of the Saver. 

While retaining several pop- 
ular features of last year, a 
number of new features have 
been added to the Saver, some 
of them at the request of stu- 
dent readers. These include a 
crossword puzzle with terms 
on money and banking and 
some unique, humorous draw- 
ings. 


Faculty Conferences 
Set by A.I.B. for Fall 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


Conferences will be held this 
Fall in: Columbus, O., Oct. 18; 
Detroit, Oct. 20; Milwaukee, 
Oct. 22; St. Paul, Oct. 25; 
Kansas City, Oct. 27; St. 
Louis, Oct. 29; New Orleans, 
Nov. 15; Atlanta, Nov. 17; 
and Richmond, Va., Nov. 19. 

Chapter educational leaders 
and instructors in and near the 
key cities are invited to par- 
ticipate. Eight Institute in- 
structors will take part in the 
program at each conference. 
Four will talk on how they 
teach specific courses and the 
other four will appear on a 
panel on teaching problems. 

Principles of good teaching, 
special methods that might be 
employed in A.I.B. courses 
and analysis of present prac- 
tices will be discussed. This will 
include consideration of teach- 
ing materials, such as tests, in- 
structors’ manuals, final exam- 
ination papers, grading, mor- 
tality, sequences of courses, 
collateral reading, outside re- 
ports, special testing, current 
banking literature, etc. 


New Texts 


Two new A.I.B. textbooks 
have been completed this year 
and are now available for 
student use. One, ‘‘Corpora- 
tion Finance,” was written by 
Dr. W. J. Eiteman, professor 
of finance, School of Business 
Administration, University of 
Michigan, the other, ‘ Effec- 
tive Speech,” by Dr. Lionel 
Crocker, professor of speech, 
Denison University. The critic 
committee for ‘‘Corporation 


CALENDAR 


Finance” was James H. Ciarke, 
American National Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago; H. J. 
Knapp, Eastman, Dillon & 
Co., New York City; and 
F. W. Elliott Farr, Girard 
Trust Company, Philadelphia 


Recent A.B.A. Mailings 


Here is a partial list of A.B.A. 
material mailed to groups in- 
dicated during August. It in- 
cludes the recent Snyder-Dodge 
correspondence regarding the 
banks’ voluntary credit con. 
trol program. 

AGRICULTURAL Crepit: 
Memorandum with booklet 
entitled “Agricultural Credit 
and Related Data — 1948” to 
deans, directors, heads of de- 
partments of agricultural eco- 
nomics, and other officials of 
agricultural colleges; libraries 
of Federal Reserve banks and 
state bankers association secre- 
taries. 

Outline of procedure and 
sample purchase agreement, 
plus Commodity Credit 
Corporation bulletins, to Agri- 
cultural Commission, Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Credit 
of Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee, and state bankers 
association secretaries. 

VOLUNTARY CREDIT Con- 
TROL: Four-page folder 
consisting of correspondence 
between Treasury Secretary 
Snyder and A.B.A. President 
Joseph M. Dodge, and the 
latter’s letter addressed to 
member banks on the Volun- 
tary Credit Control Program, 
to officers and directors of 
member banks and state asso- 
ciation presidents, vice-presi- 
dents and secretaries. 


American Bankers Association 


. 26-29 
- 13-15 


Annual Convention, Book-Cadillac and Statler 
Hotels, Detroit, Mich. 

Western Regional Trust Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill. 


State Associations 


Tennessee, Bankers Conference, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 

Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Savings Banks Association of Maine, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Savings Banks Association of Connecticut, Equinox 
House, Manchester, Vt. 

Vermont, Fall Meeting, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield, N. H. 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 

Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Nov 
Nov. 


Sept 


- 10-11 
. 19-20 


12-19 
. 22-24 
. 24-26 


Nebraska, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha 
Tucson, Arizona 


Other Organizations 

New York State League of Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciations, Saranac Inn, Saranac, N. Y. 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Hotel 
Commodore, New York 
Association of Bank Women, Hotel Fort Shelby. 
Detroit, Mich. 
National Safe Deposit Association, Hotel Somerset. 
Boston, Mass. 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
— Morris Associates, Statler Hotel, St. Louis. 

National Foreign Trade Council, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York 
United States Savings and Loan League, New 
York, N. Y. 
Financial Public Relations Association, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
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The Bank and 


the Farmer 


ARREN GakrstT, cashier of the Home 

State Bank of Jefferson, Iowa, and 
chairman of the Youth Activities Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, has called BANKING’s attention 
to an editorial entitled “The Bank and 
the Farmer” appearing in the August 
10 issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. The edi- 
torial reads: 

“The country banks of this nation, on the 
whole, have not paid proper attention to their 
farm customers. By this we do not mean they 
have neglected in any way to give considera- 
tion to farmers’ loans, that they have not been 
courteous to farm customers. But we do wish 


to state that so few bankers in rural communi- | 


ties have any idea of farm problems. They even 


fail to understand that farm credit has to be 


different than the credit to the merchant who 
buys his goods in the Summer, sells them in the 
Fall and early Winter, and then can repay his 
loan. 
“The farmer needs credit for several years. 
This lack of understanding of the farmer’s prob- 
lems has not brought to the banks of this na- 
tion the amount of business and the goodwill 
that could be created if some member of their 
staff had some agricultural background and 
could visit the farm customers in order to in- 
form himself of the real problems with which 
the farmer has to deal. 

“Some banks hire men to spend time on 
farms learning of the farmer’s ability as a 


farmer, learning of his problems. These banks | 
are not, on the whole, giving out information | 


on how to operate farms but, by learning what 
the farmer is doing, these men very often have 
made suggestions for improvement which bring 
better returns to the farmer and make a better 
eustomer for the bank. 

“There is a large opportunity in this nation 
for the bank serving agricultural communities 
to have closer contact with the farm problems 
so that the farmer will feel better toward his 
banker. There is opportunity for the banker to 
render the farmer a better service and in this 
way increase the income of the bank. In other 
words, there is opportunity for a better under- 
standing between banker and farmer—it helps 
both to increase their incomes.” 


Mary B. LEAcH 


“Would you mind sitting down to dictate, 
Mr. Preeby? I’m getting dizzy trying to 
keep up with you.” 
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INCOMPLETE COVERAGE 


No Insurance Program Designed 
to Protect and Conserve Assets 
is Complete Without Credit Insurance. 


WHY MORE BANKS ARE RECOMMENDING 
CREDIT INSURANCE 
TO PROTECT BUSINESS PROFITS! 


An increasing number of banks are 
advising customers to carry American 
Credit Insurance because their receiv- 
ables are extremely important assets . . . 
need protection at ALL times . . . but 
especially NOW with the slowing down 
of payments and with business failures 
climbing. 


American Credit insures your customers 


against unforeseeable events that can, 


turn good credit risks into bad debt losses. 
That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers throughout the country . . . in over 
150 lines of business ... now have Amer- 
ican Credit policies which GUARANTEE 
PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE. 


MERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY | 
ComPANY 

New Y 


OFFICES 


In addition to paying your customers if 
their customers should fail, American 
Credit policies also enable them to get 
cash for long past due accounts. Your 
customers can insure one account, a 
selected group, or all accounts . . . and 
the banks may now be included as a named 
assured without charge. 


If your customers’ accounts receivable 
are not protected, their insurance cover- 
age is incomplete. For additional informa- 
tion about Credit Insurance, phone the 
American Credit office in your city, or 
write today to the American Credit 
Inderanity Company of New York, Dept. 
45, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


merican 
(_redit Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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The data shown here were compiled by the Re- 
search Council of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion from deposit data published by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

In Adair 


County. Iowa, for example, which is the only Iowa 


Computations were made as follows: 
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county shown in black on the map, bank deposits 
totaled $879,000 on December 31, 1941, exclusive of 
interbank and government deposits. The corre- 
sponding figure on December 31, 1947, was $9,029,- 
000, an increase in the 6-year period of $8,150,000, or 
927 percent of the 1941 figure. 
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Banks of Tomorrow 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


institutions that have grown and developed with their towns, 
if they are properly integrated into the community life, must 
necessarily have taken on some of the individuality of their 
surroundings. This individuality should not be surrendered 
lightly, just to be architecturally fashionable. 

Banks have been increasingly aware of the value of cus- 
tomer and employee relationship, and of customer appeal. 
This awareness is reflected in the layout of their advertising, 
their reports and published statements. They employ public 
relations experts. No banker will argue against the fact that 
the banking room can have a strong customer appeal. The 
amount of new jobs and contemplated “modernizations” by 
banks is tremendous. Banks are trying to put on the “new 
look,” to become fashionable, and by so doing to attract the 
public. 

We see, quite often, advertisements that call our attention 
to the fact that some bank is opening new quarters, and using 
a phrase such as “The Bank of Tomorrow.” Actually it isn’t 
the “bank of tomorrow” at all. I am certain that I could not 
describe a “bank of tomorrow.” It does not follow that you 
have achieved the “bank of tomorrow” because the old out- 
moded cages have been replaced by newer, friendlier count- 
ers, because the inefficient lighting fixtures have been re- 
placed by cold cathodes, and because the officers have been 
brought out of their cubbyholes. At best it is simply bringing 
the institution up to the best standards of today. 

There is no argument against the newer, more modern 
styles of architecture, or against the full use of all modern 


engineering knowledge as it can be employed to give ef- 
ficiency and comfort. As stated before, there is real beauty 
in these modern buildings. We must not, on the other hand, 
be so eager to don the new look and drop our hemlines that 
we forget we are part and parcel of a community in which 
this architecture may be incongruous. 

Once we have decided on a layout for our bank that will 
give us efficient operation and possibilities of expansion or 
change, and once we have fitted this layout to the space we 
contemplate using, we are ready to think about the floors, 
walls, ceilings and fagades. 

It is time to call in the architect and explain to him the 
basic workings of the machine he is to clothe with building 
material, with bricks, concrete or gleaming aluminum. It is 
time to make him understand that we want him to develop a 
design that is in keeping with the traditions of our bank, and 
the community which it serves. He can then go ahead with 
his sketches. 

After all, we cater to the public. We should be sensitive 
to the public’s reactions to our advertising, and to innova- 
tions in services we offer. We should be just as careful in our 
final selection of a design for our bank. 

A community may be “ultra-modern” and be attracted 
to the starkly utilitarian and purely functional design of the 
most pioneering modernist, or it may be “ultra-conserva- 
tive,”—quiet, and so steeped in tradition that it may be 
unconsciously offended and shocked by our newer creations 
of glass and stainless steel. 


OLDEST 
NATIONAI 


Air mail your West Coast checks to us. Each item of yours 
is dispatched for collection the same day we receive it 
... by air mail if it saves time. From our central location in 
California we cut collection time on your items to a min- 


imum. 
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For fast availability of funds use 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


1 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A SYMBOL 
OF SOUND 
BANKING FOR 
SEVENTY-SEVEN 
YEARS. 


FRANKLIN AT THIRTEENTH STREET 


OAKLAND 
EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


20 Pine Street « New York MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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FOR YOUR CALIFORNIA CORRESPONDENT, THINK OF CROCKER FIRST : 
Speedy Sewice | 
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BANKING 


Mr. Banker: 


THIS MESSAGE 
will be seen by businessmen all over 
the country in Nation's Business, Busi- 
ness Week, Dun's Review and other 
important business publications. 


There is an added and equally im- 
portant message here for bankers who 
are responsible for granting business 
loans or who are otherwise interested 
in maintaining the financial security 
of customers. 


Should your client suffer an unfore- 
seen, and unprotected loss, his ability 
to fulfill his obligations to you might 
be jeopardized. As a banker, you are 
familiar with Bankers Blanket Bonds. 
The Hartford DDD Policy employs this 
same principle of comprehensive in- 
surance coverage and is being 
adopted by more and more business- 
men. It means broader coverage for 
them — and greater loan protection 
for you. 


9 of a series of informative articles 
on insurance and bonding. 


This modern policy 
provides 5-way 
protection for your 
assets and profits 


To get a profit out of your business you must old on to money, as 
well as take it in. That makes it vital to close every loophole against 
losses. 


More and more businessmen, realizing this fact, are insisting on in- 
surance that gives complete loss-proof protection, and modern in- 
surance policies are designed to satisfy that demand. An excellent 
example is the comparatively new COMPREHENSIVE DISHON- 
ESTY, DISAPPEARANCE AND DESTRUCTION POLICY. The 
protection given by this contract is so exceptionally broad that to 
equal it you would have to carry four old style policies. 


Under this new “DDD” Policy, you can safeguard yourself against 
losses due to: 


1. Dishonesty or fraud committed by your employees. 


2. Theft, burglary, robbery, damage or destruction of money or secu- 
rities within your business premises. 


3. Theft, robbery, damage or destruction of money or securities out- 
side your business premises. 


4. Theft, disappearance or destruction of securities held in a safe 
deposit box. 


5. Forgery or alteration of outgoing checks, drafts, notes, etc. 


Besides being remarkably broad, the “DDD” Policy is extremely 
flexible—it can be adjusted easily to fit the special requirements of 
any business organization. Definitely it offers you the best available 
protection against crime losses and other risks to which your money, 
securities and merchandise are exposed. 


Before some serious loss that could cut heavily into your profits or 
impair your assets occurs, you owe it to yourself and your business 
to investigate “DDD” Policy advantages. An explanatory circular 
clearly outlining what this insurance covers and does not cover will 
be promptly sent you upon request. Or your Hartford agent or insur- 
ance broker will give you details, including a quotation on cost. 


~HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Insurance...and YOU. 
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Model State Banking Code Draft 


FTER two years of intensive study 
A and analysis of the banking laws 
and practices in the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia, a tentative draft 
of a model state banking code has been 
completed by the Model State Banking 
Code Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, headed by Wil- 
liam R. White, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 

In its work, the code committee has 
had the assistance of the Legislative 
Drafting Research Fund of Columbia 
University and the cooperation of the 
American Bar Association’s Committee 
on Model Banking Code, and the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks. 

Copies of the draft have been sent to 
the state banking commissioners and 
the heads of the state bankers associa- 
tions for study and comment before the 
code is put into final form. When com- 
pleted, it will serve as a guide to bank- 
ing departments and state legislatures 
desiring to undertake a revision of their 
banking laws, and as a goal to be at- 
tained. The far-reaching effect of the 
model code is reflected in a recent re- 
quest for a copy from the Government 
of Ceylon for use in revising its own 
statutes. 

In a statement on the purpose of the 
model banking code, the committee 
said that leading banking and legal au- 
thorities agree that the banking laws of 
several states are in many respects 
inadequate in terms of modern require- 
ments, and need revision and recodifi- 
cation. Eight states have revised their 


“With my hope chest ['m sure of getting 
a husband” 


banking laws completely in the last 12 
years, while five states are now actively 
engaged in revision. In addition, several 
states are awaiting completion of the 
A.B.A. model code before starting 
revisions. 

The committee statement continues 
by saying that by and large the banking 
laws of the states consist of the original 
law amended in unrelated detail from 
time to time to meet special conditions 
and situations until there has accumu- 
lated a great mass of statutory material, 
much of which is archaic, ambiguous 
and sometimes conflicting. This situa- 
tion tends to hamper rather than foster 
efficient bank supervision. 

Also, there are wide divergencies in 
the banking department set-up in the 
various states. In most states it is a 
separate department ranking with other 
departments in importance; in some it 
is merely a bureau in some department. 
Half of the states have banking boards. 
Half do not. 

Methods of appointment of the bank 
commissioner, qualifications required, 
term of office, and duties of office vary 
widely. Salaries of examiners are often 
so inadequate as to make impossible the 
employment and retention of qualified 
men. In some states, the employment of 
examiners and other employees in the 
banking department is regulated by the 
civil service system. In others, it is part 
of the political spoils system of the 
state. The powers of the state banking 
departments to check unsound banking 
practices likewise vary, being strong in 
some states; loose or absent in others. 

Even in states which have revised 
their banking laws in recent years, some 
provisions have already proved to be 
inadequate or in need of clarification. 

A model state banking code com- 
piled only after a thorough analysis 
and appraisal of new banking practices 
and the laws of the several states is 
what is sought by the four drafting 
groups. It is recognized that because 
banking practices and traditions vary 
from state to state and because the 
requirements of business and the public 
differ from area to area, complete uni- 
formity is neither desirable nor possible. 

There are, however, certain funda- 
mental principles of banking super- 
vision and regulation which have con- 
tributed to the strength of the banking 
structure of individual states and the 
usefulness of banking institutions within 
them which, if adopted by all states, 
would add strength, prestige and au- 


ACAVUAD 
MAS 


“It sure as heck isn’t a favorite medium 
of exchange in here, Brother!” 


thority to the state banking system. 

What the four groups working on the 
model state banking code seek is a 
code containing what is best in the 48 
state banking codes, together with 
such additions as study and experience 
suggest as desirable, but prepared with 
such elasticity as will permit such 
additions, deletions or modifications 
as may be necessary to meet the special 
requirements of any state. 

Besides Mr. White, members of the 
code committee include: Elwood M. 
Brooks, president, Central Bank & 
Trust Co., Denver; B. C. Corlett, vice- 
president, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco; R. E. Gormley, vice- 
president, Georgia Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Atlanta; Jackson S. Hutto, 
trust officer, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York; John Q. McAdams, presi- 
dent, Winters (Texas) State Bank; 
James A. McBain, treasurer, Chase 
Safe Deposit Company, New York; 
Joseph Earl Perry, president, Newton 
(Massachusetts) Savings Bank; Thomas 
B. Paton, assistant general counsel of 
the American Bankers Association, 
secretary of the Committee on State 
Legislation, and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Committee on 
Model State Banking Code; and 
Dewitte Wyckoff, associate counsel, 
American Bankers Association. 

Columbia University’s Legislative 
Drafting Research Fund was repre- 
sented in the drafting work by Paul R. 
Hays. 
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Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the ex 
clusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 


Business executives— yes, and their 
secretaries—can accomplish so 
much more when an office is 


equipped with the Edison Electronic 


Voicewriter. Free to dictate speed- 


ily and whenever it’s convenient, 
key personnel have time for other 
important duties. Edison's exclu- 
sive Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
‘tailor-makes"’ the dictator's voice 
so that the secretary transcribing 
at her convenience hears every 
word... clearly and unmistakably. 
By avoiding costly, time-wasting 
errors, the secretary, too, is able to 
do more work. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability . . . 
for only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 


Phone “EDIPHONE" in your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange 
New Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of 


Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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- Art and Weight-Lifting 

AD the title to this item been less 

explicit you’d never have guessed 

the unusual combination of hobbies that 

help give the right balance to the desk 

job held by Cuartes G. BAvER, vice- 

president of the Irvington (New Jersey) 
National Bank. 

Yes, Banker BAUER is an artist and a 
lifter of weights. In the former role he 
paints (mostly in pastel) landscapes, 
seascapes, people and animals. Portraits 
of show dogs are numerous in his collec- 
tion. One, a life-size picture of a cham- 
pion dachshund, was hung in the gal- 
leries of the American Kennel Club, 
New York. Mr. BAvER works from 
snapshots of the dogs, and then visits 
his subjects to study their colorings and 
expressions. 

He likes to paint lions and tigers, too, 
and cows and horses. Perhaps his special 
pride is a water color copy of a French 
coach scene, originally done in oil, which 
Mr. BAvUER’s teacher said couldn’t be 


reproduced in the other medium. It was 
a big job, but the banker solved the 
many problems involved and you'll 
see his copy standing beneath the easel 
in the photograph. 

What about the weight-lifting? Well, 
many years ago a life insurance com- 
pany rejected CHARLES BAvER’s ap- 
plication—bad heart, the doctors said. 
So he bought a set of bar bells and pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate that he was a 
good risk, after all. When he was able 
to handle 150 pounds just as facilely 
as most of us maneuver a fountain pen, 
Mr. BAUER went back to the same in- 
surance company and was accepted. 
That was 23 years after the rejection. 

At 61, he has tapered off his training 
to the 80-pound bell, with which he 
exercises regularly. 

“From appearance,” said the local 
newspaper, “his condition is tip-top. 
White-haired and tanned, BAUER stands 
five feet five inches and weighs 142. 
But a 42-inch chest, 30-inch waist and 


Banker Bauer with his bar 
bells and some of his pic- 
tures. The coaching scene 
mentioned in the story 
stands next to the por- 
trait. The bells look like 
the 80-pounders, but 
BANKING’S inexperience 
in such matters makes 
this just a guess 


16-inch neck pose clothing problems. 
He has to have his clothes made to 
order.” 


45 Years in Banking 


A. J. Gock, chairman of the board of 

Bank of America, Los Angeles, 
recently observed the 45th anniversary 
of his career as a banker. 

Mr. Gocx joined the staff of the City 
and County Bank of San Francisco 
on July 23, 1903. In 1912 he became 
associated with Bank of Italy (now 
Bank of America), and in 1914 was 
made an officer. Promoted to a vice- 
presidency and directorship in 1923, 
he was made vice-chairman of the 
board in 1935 and four years later 
moved to Los Angeles where he took 
charge of the bank’s activities in South- 
ern California. 

In 1945 he was elected board chair- 
man, succeeding A. P. GIANNINI who re- 
tired with the honorary title of founder- 
chairman. 

Mr. Gockx is vice-president of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of its convention committee, 
vice-president of the Los Angeles Com- 
munity Welfare Federation, member of 
the executive board of the Boy Scouts 
of America, and past campaign chair- 
man of the Los Angeles Area War 
Chest. He is also active in a number of 
other civic and business organizations. 


Dean of Women Bankers 


WwW Miss JANE B. Bowman, who 
manages the mailing department 
of the First National Bank of Akron, 
Ohio, came to work on July 20 she was 
rounding out a half-century in banking. 

Not only did she receive the congratu- 
lations of her colleagues, but she learned 
that the bank was giving her an extra 
week’s vacation in recognition of the 
golden anniversary. Furthermore, she 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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. Utility Round Table 


t 
Utility operating companies that}: 
could turn to their parent|¢ 
holding company for construction 
4 capital and other financial needs 
> have found the counsel offered at/-% 
the Irving Trust Company Investor 
Round Table Conferences a boon to 
a better understanding of their 
.jnewly acquired responsibility. To-|¢ 
$\day the bank will complete its 
OF IRVING TRUST’S H eighth such conference, the’ final| Wie. 
=}meeting of the current series that 
began last October. Since that 
time nearly 100 senior officers, in-|V 
Pp bli nh 3icluding three board chairmen, 

u C Ut ty Sleighteen presidents, twenty-six) 
vice presidents and 
urers, representing forty-five utili- 

CONFERENCES ities operating in nineteen states, 
have attended the meeting-. In 
all-day meetings, participants in 
discussions have included invest-/ 
ment bankers, top-ranking secu- 
rity analysts, insurance company 
officers representing the institu- 
tional buyer’s viewpoint, executive 
officers of the New York Stock 

” Exchange, and several financial 
ork Times editors from New York daily news- 


The recently papers. 


®@ Under the direction of a vice president, who for many years 
was prominent in the management of utility companies, we 
maintain a distinctive Public Utility Department. This Depart- 
ment can assist your bank to solicit effectively and serve 
expertly the highly specialized utility organizations in your 
territory. If these utilities have recently become independent 
operating companies, they offer you important new business 
opportunities. We welcome your inquiries concerning this 


special service. 


ONE WALL STREET -+- NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE 
NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Accurately 
adapts its 

many services 

to each cor- 
respondent bank’s 
particular 

needs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


was invited to appear on the “We the 
People” program of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and came to 
New York for the occasion. 

Miss Bowman is said to have the 
longest service record of any bank 
woman in the United States. In the 
broadcast she related some of the high- 
lights of the 50 years. 


W. Jerrerson Lyon, former news- 
paper and advertising man, is now 
director of public relations of the Lin- 
coln National Bank of Newark, New 
Jersey. He will supervise publicity, 
advertising and business development. 


Citizens National Bank of Meridian, 


| Mississippi, recently celebrated its 60th 


100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


Member of Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


POLK’S 


anniversary. 


FRANK GORSLINE, president of the 
Mercantile National Bank of Ham- 
mond, Indiana, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of A. A. Henkel & 
Associates, bank designers, architects 
and engineers. 


Citizens Savings Bank of Paducah, 
Kentucky, recently celebrated its 60th 
anniversary. 


THURMAN CRAWFORD, whose 36 years 
with The National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, make him the dean of the 
staff, has been promoted from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president. He 


ENCVCLOPEDIA | 


The 


Now Contains Two More 
Outstanding Features — — 


% BANK TELEPHONE 


NUMBERS 


% BANK STATEMENTS TO 
THE NEAREST DOLLAR 


SEPTEMBER 1948 EDITION 
Ready Soon 


Single issue price $27.50 
Five year rate $20.00 an issue 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


431 Howard St., Detroit 31, Mich. 


Haroip E. Cox, cashier of the Co- 


Miss Bowman is congratulated by her boss, 
President E. S. Patterson of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Akron 


lumbia (Missouri) Savings Bank, is 
the new president of the Central Mis- 
souri Conference of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. Other officers are: Vice- 
president, C. L. HARPER, president, 
Sturgeon State Bank; secretary-treas- 
urer, BEN M. GLEASON, cashier, Me- 
chanics Bank and Trust Company, 
Moberly. 


ARTHUR W. MISCHANKO, vice-presi- 
dent of The National Bronx Bank of 
New York, has also been elected cash- 
ier. He was formerly a New York State 
bank examiner and served for two years 
as a special deputy superintendent of 
banks. He is an alumnus of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, Class of 1937. 


The Union Trust Company of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, recently opened a 
drive-in facility. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


Six men on the staff of the Oakland office, Crocker First National Bank, 
recently received gold watches in recognition of more than 25 years’ service. 
In the picture they are being congratulated by bank officers. Left to right: 
F. B. Smith, 25 years; John Campe, 45 years; F. C. Wheeler, 34 years; F. C. 
Martens, 43 years; Board Chairman J. K. Moffitt; Senior Vice-president J. F. 
Sullivan, Jr.; President W. W. Crocker; V. F. Obermuller, 35 years; Joe Zanassi, 


35 years; and Vice-president G 


. W. Hall of the Oakland office 
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.a hole in your pocket? 


Are you overlooking the holes in your “plant’s pocket” 
... the little day-to-day losses that add up to big money? 


A good way to stop those profit-eating losses is to be sure 


Bs of equipment that eliminates the chance for human error 

equipment such as Fairbanks-Morse Recording Scales. 

4 Your scale may test accurately, but the person who reads 

= it is just human .. . and it is human to err. That is why 

ny, industry is installing more and more Printomatic 
Recorders . . . the scale that eliminates the human 

aii element. Just press a button and the weight is re- 

: of corded on a ticket or tape. It’s the fastest, most 

er! accurate and dependable way—“to weigh.” 

: Why not have your local Fairbanks-Morse weighing 

du- expert show you how the Printomatic Recorder can help 

: your operations. He will be glad to do so without any 

ing- obligation. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Il. 

da 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES «* DIESEL ENGINES 
STOKERS * SCALES MOTORS PUMPS 
GENERATORS « RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and 
STANDPIPES * FARM EQUIPMENT 
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Republic National 
HowarpD FERGUSON, president of 
J e the United States National Bank, 
Denver, since early this year, became a 
vice-president of the Republic Nationa! 
Bank of Dallas on September 1. 

Mr. FEeRGusSON had been with the 
Denver bank since September 1945, 
when he joined its staff as vice-presi- 
dent. Later he was executive vice-presi- 
dent and served as president since 
January 1948. He was formerly with 
the General Electric Company; Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York; 
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er and capital goods. | 
n half a century, ™* 
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J. Ferguson 


W. A. Carson 


French American Banking Corpora- 
tion, New York; and the Commercial 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
New York. He is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska. 


—E IN THE 


GION 


Central 


nd expansion of this 
dustry. We welcome 
you dependable and 
‘yn Cleveland and the 


B. A. CUNNINGHAM, JR., a petroleum 
engineer in Republic’s oil department, 
has also been elected a vice-president 
of the bank. 


Wiiiiam A. Carson, for 40 years 
identified with business, financia! and 
civic affairs in Evansville, Indiana, has 
succeeded RoBERT D. MATHIAS as pres- 
ident of the Old National Bank of that 
city. Mr. Marutas is now president 
of the new Chicago National Bank. 
Mr. Carson, a director of the bank 
since 1935, was chairman of its execu- 
tive committee for several years. Long 
interested in the development and op- 
eration of 'street railways, he was also 
formerly active in a company manufac. 
turing electrical equipment. 


Grant Fores of Boston has gone 
to Paris as liaison officer between the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Office of 
European Economic Cooperation in 
the French capital. Mr. Forbes has 
had a long and varied experience in in- 
ternational law and finance. At one 
time he was European partner of Blair 
& Company, New York banking firm, 
and was financial advisor and negotiator 
for several international financial com- 
panies from 1932 to 1940. During World 
War II he served on the Navy Price 
Adjustment Board and later was field 
commissioner for France under the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. Be- 
fore joining the staff of the Interna- 
tional Bank he was consultant to the 
Export-Import Bank. 


PEopLES First NATIONAL Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, has a new 


office in the Grant Building. 


THE FARMERS AND MERCHANTS 
Bank of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, has 


| completed the remodeling of its build: 
| ing. 


Russet S. Courts has been elected 


| cashier of the First National Bank of 
| Arizona, Phoenix. 


O. J. FAULKNoR has been appointed 
vice-president and branch office co 


| ordinator of the Anglo California Bank. 


San Francisco. 


Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles has three new vice-presidents: 


| E. J. CALLisTer, Epwin H. Corsrn and 
| H. SAFFORD NYE. 


D. AntHony DEMato, comptroller 
of the Green Point Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York, has completed 25 
years of service. 
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Joun F. and Dvuptey B. 
JoHNSTON have been made real estate 
officers of Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 


F. Murray Forses, JR., is a new 
member of the board of State Street 
Trust Company, Boston. He succeeds 
the late E. Sommer WELCH. 


CLARENCE E. BAEN retired July 31 
as a vice-president of Anglo California 
National Bank, San Francisco. He 
joined the staff in 1916 and in recent 
years had devoted most of his time to 
the bank’s public relations activities. 


Lours L. Hemincway, JR., was 
appointed auditor of The Second Na- 
tional Bank of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. He is the son of the bank’s presi- 
dent. 


The Almira State Bank has merged 
with the National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, and is operated as the latter 
bank’s 29th office. 


Bank Magazine Gets Award 


oa award for any publication 
in its class was won by Round-Up, 
employee magazine of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, in a con- 
test recently sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Council of Industrial Editors. 
The award was made in recognition 
of “exceptional accomplishment in 
achievement of purpose, excellence of 
editorial content and effectiveness of 
design.” PEGGY JANE PEEBLER, secre- 
tary to President WALTER Bison, 
edits the magazine, with the assistance 
of a staff of six. The reportorial staff 
numbers 50 employees of the bank. 
Round-Up was established in 1934 


with Mrs. Bee Buss as editor. Mrs. | 


BusH, now assistant cashier, is advisor 
to the editorial board. 


Editor Peggy Jane Peebler 


W. D. Brack, JR., has been made an 
assistant vice-president of the First 
National Bank in Houston. Before 
joining the staff a year ago he was as- 
sociated with the Texas Banking De- 
partment. 


Jesse S. Burton, cashier of the 
Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware 
in Dover, celebrated this Summer the 
50th anniversary of his employment 
by the bank. 


H. R. KrpBeg, JR., has been elected 
president of the Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, Mitchell, South 
Dakota. 


Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York announces the appointment 
of NATHAN E. Evans, ANGus M. Mac- 
DONALD and CHARLES F. MACLELLAN 
to assistant secretaryships. 


AMES STEVENS of North Andover, 
Massachusetts, prominent in the New 
England textile industry, has been 
elected a Class C director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. He fills the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
DonaLp K. Davin, dean of the Harvard 
Business School. 


The Compton (California) National 
Bank celebrated the recent opening of 


Georgia’s Industrial Employment 
20% Higher than “Pre-War 


THE state’s current level of non-agricultural employment 
(both manufacturing and non-manufacturing) is in the 
neighborhood of 608,000 or over 20% higher than in 


pre-war years. 


New industries and more and bigger payrolls are bringing 
a steadily increasing prosperity to Georgia, to its 
citizens, to us, and to our correspondent banks. 


WE INVITE YOU TO JOIN OUR GROUP 


NATIONAL 
BANK. 


COMPLETE SERVICE AT 5 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA) 


MEMBER FEDER 


MEMBER FEC 


L RESERVE SYSTEM 


IT INSURANCE IRPORATION 


over the country 


asa prompt, 
dependable 


correspondent 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 
at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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its new building with a community 
“open house.” 


Joun J. Waitt, JR., was recently 
made assistant cashier at The Bank of 
Virginia, Petersburg. 


Comptroller ALVAN B. FEHN of The 
Bayside (New York) National Bank 
was elected a vice-president. 


WILLIAM HEUER, JR., formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of the First Bank 
and Trust Company, South Bend, In- 
diana, is now a vice-president of Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles. Mr. HEUER 
was at one time with the Continental 


One out of 

three Cleveland 
families protects 
its future 

hy saving 
with... 


Founded 1849 
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William Heuer, Jr. 


Mrs. Thompson 


Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- | 
pany of Chicago. 


Mrs. HELEN PACE THOMPSON, as- 


sistant manager of the Peachtree Road 


office of the Fulton National Bank, | 


Atlanta, is now an assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the bank—first woman in the 


local clearinghouse to hold that title. | 
With her husband, J. ScHtey THomp- | 
THompson founded the | 
Peachtree Road Commercial Bank at | 
Buckhead in 1925. When it became | 


SON, Mrs. 


Fulton’s first branch office in 1929, she 
was appointed assistant manager. 


The South Shore National Bank of 


Chicago announces the election of HER- | 


BERT M. Batson as cashier and AUBREY 
N. OVERFIELD as assistant cashier. Both 
have been with the bank for several 
years. 


of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
since 1941, has retired after 15 years of 
service with the agency. Mr. CoTTER 
was HOLC’s first state manager in 
Massachusetts and later had charge 


CuarLEs F. Cotter, general manager | 


of its work in New England. Subse- | 


quently he went to Washington to 
develop a loan service division and 
helped devise a system of collections. 


Recent appointments at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago include W. W. 
TURNER as vice-president, H. FRED 
WILSON as assistant vice-president, and 
RussEt A. SWANEY as assistant cashier. 


FRANK J. GRAHN has succeeded V. 
W. PETERSON as cashier of the Kanabec 
State Bank at Mora, Minnesota. Mr. 
PETERSON continues as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Kanabec Credit Company. 


CHARLES W. BiTzeR was recently 
elected president of The Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) City Trust Company. 
Formerly treasurer and a member of 
the executive committee, he succeeds 
the late Horace B. Merwin. RosBert H. 
WHITNEY, formerly vice-president, was 
made first vice-president and treasurer. 
Mr. Bitzer, who has been in banking 
40 years, is an ex-president of the Con- 
necticut Bankers Association. 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


The price 
is actual 
net asset 
value. 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


Prompt 
Attention 


This is something our cor- 
respondents can always 
expect from Central-Penn. 
Immediate consideration of 
every request is coupled 
with alert interest in doing 
a thorough job. 

In other words we don’t 
look upon “corresponding” 
as a routine business. We 
like to keep an eye open for 
something extra we can do 
for the banks which place 
their confidence in us. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets 
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N. BAXTER JACKSON, chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, New York, 
has been elected a director of the 
French American Banking Corporation. 


Syracuse (New York) Trust Com- 
pany has promoted GEORGE 
HeITzMAN from an assistant secretary- 
ship to a vice-presidency. 


W. D. TALBERT, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the First-City Bank and Trust 
Company of Hopkinsville, Kentucky, 
has been elected president to succeed 
Ep L. WEATHERS who has retired. 
Before joining the bank’s staff Mr. 
TALBERT was with the extension divi- 
sion of the University of Denver. 


Marine Midland Group, Inc., a serv- 
ice organization for the 19 Marine 
Midland banks that operate in 47 New 
York State communities, has elected 
AuBert T. HARDICK a vice-president. 
He had been assistant vice-president 
in charge of the operations department 
since 1932. 


Tuomas C. BousHALt, president of 
The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, has 


been appointed chairman of the Com- | 
mittee of Organizations of the United | 


States National Commission for 
UNESCO. 


Tm J. GALLIVAN, vice-president of 
Mercantile-Commerce National Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, has 
been appointed an associate member of 
the Committee on Methods, Forms and 
Operations in the Instalment Lending 
Division of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion. He will serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

American Security and Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., has opened 
a branch at 15th and M Streets, N. W. 


HARVARD PALMER, 


eral administrative duties. WALTER J. 
BREWER, formerly trust officer and trust 


Harvard Palmer 


attorney, has | 
joined the staff of the Seattle-First | 
National Bank as assistant vice-presi- | 
dent and trust officer, assigned to gen- | 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Pertinent and current data about local 


business and industry in the great Empire 


State are available to our correspondents 


and their customers. Our affiliation with 18 


other Marine Midland banks keeps us in 


close touch with people and business in 47 


key communities. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Yidest 


and 


Largest Commercial Bank 


INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


Broadened 


REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFERINGS: 


State of Arkansas 
314 % Highway Refunding Bonds 


of Massachusetts 
1.70% Various Purposes Bonds 


Heuston Ind. School Dist., Tex. 
3%, 2%%& Bonds 


of IMinois 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
% Municipal Airport Bonds 


New York City, New York 
3% Water Supply Bonds 


Omaha Public Power Dist., Neb. 
Hectric Revenue Bonds 


HALSEY, 


The marketability of municipal bonds—the readiness and 
promptness with which they can be sold —has broadened 
in recent years. This is due to their increased attractive- 
ness to investors who find their federal tax exemption 
valuable, to an increase in the amount of municipals 
issued, and to a growth in the number of investment 
houses and banks actively trading in them. All of these 
factors are expected to further broaden and — the 
marketability of municipals. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. endeavors to maintain markets 
for the municipal bonds it underwrites, and through its 
trading departments keeps active contact with markets 
for virtually all bonds outstanding. Holders of municipal 
bonds are invited to use this service. Send without obliga- 
tion for our latest municipal list. 


STUART & CO. 
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counsel, has been made assistant vice- 
president and trust counsel. 


Rapides Bank & Trust Company of 
Alexandria, Louisiana, observes its 60th 
anniversary on September 15. 


O. R. HALL, JR., has resigned as vice- 
president of the Exchange Bank of 
Perry, Oklahoma, to enter business. 
A. R. BoLiincer, until recently a 
mortgage risk examiner for FHA, suc- 
ceeds him. 


H. PRENTICE BROWNING, formerly a 
second vice-president of the Continental 


A. J. L. Haskell 


Illinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, has joined the Worcester 
County Trust Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, as vice-president. Mr. 
BROWNING, who has attended The 
Graduate School of Banking, went to 


H. P. Browning 


accent on SERVICE 


American Security offers you services 
you would expect of any good Washing- 
ton correspondent... plus a warm, 
personal interest on the part of officers 
... plus an unusual insight into local 


conditions. 

Over the years we 
believe we can be a 
most helpful Washington 
connection. 


Amerian Secuti 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 


Daniel W. Bell, Pressdent 


& TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


assure you of prompt, efficient 


handling of every type of banking transaction. 


Our extensive services are at the disposal of 


all banks. 


CitTyY NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


the Continental in 1940 and has re. 
cently been identified with the bank’s 
business in New England and New 
York State. 


A. J. L. HASKELL, an assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of Montrea| 
for the past three years, has been ap. 
pointed to the new post of deputy gen- 
eral manager. Mr. HASKELL was for. 
merly agent in the bank’s New York 
office. 

E. HERBERT SMITH, executive vice. 
president and secretary of the First 
Trust Company of Tonawanda, New 
York, has retired after 53 years of con- 
tinuous service. He will continue as a 
director and a member of the executive 
committee. CHARLES H. TIL, a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1937, The Graduate 
School of Banking, has been elected 
vice-president and secretary of the 
bank. 


The Trest CoMPANY OF GEORGIA, 
Athanta, has completed the expansion 
and modernization of the officers’ area. 


W. E. CALDWELL, JR., vice-president 
of the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, is now president of the bank’s 
Quarter Century Club which has an 
active roster of 65. 


O. H. P. BALDw1ay, vice-president of 
the Farmers Bank of the State of Dela- 
ware and president of its Wilmington 
office, has been elected to the board of 
Wilmington General Hospital. 


Paut E. SCHROEDER, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of the Owensboro 
(Kentucky) National Bank, has been 
elected vice-president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, and man- 
ager of its Memphis branch. He suc- 
ceeds B. POLLARD, who re- 
signed to become executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce 
in Memphis. 


WILLARD MAXWELL, who started his 
banking career as a messenger 23 years 
ago, has been made a vice-president of 

| the Pacific National Bank, Seattle. 
J. L.C. 


Willard Maxwell 
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WHAT YOUR BANK CAN EXPECT 


... More than just complete facilities 
. .. More than just experience 


You can expect and will receive 
our sincere effort to gear our services 
to your bank’s individual requirements 


...a real interest in your needs and welfare. 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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FORGERIES ARE STILL 
INCREASING .. . are hitting 


an all-time high . . . despite 
the combined efforts of law 
enforcement agencies, banks 
and business organizations to 
halt them. Big payrolls, 
increased spending . . . bank 
clearings more than twice pre- 
war ... these and related 
factors contribute to the ease 
with which the modern forger 
does his fraudulent work. 


Sometimes the culprit is connected with a concern 
with which you do business, or he is a business as- 
sociate or employee. Again, he may be just an obser- 
vant “friend” who practices writing your firm’s or 
your own name, or raising figures on checks. Whoever 
he is, you can’t be too careful. 


However, experience repeatedly proves that the 
best safeguard against forgery loss is our Forgery 
Bond. 


Our agent or your own insurance broker will be 
pleased to submit details. Meanwhile, remember that 
forgeries are increasing! 


K CASUALTY COMP 
IRE INSURANCE C 


News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


Make CCC Loans Direct 


ye Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, in addition to its regular loan 
program, has recently announced 
a purchase program for certain farm 
commodities. Detailed suggestions which 
explain how banks can make these loans 
without having to divide their interest 
allowance with the CCC have been sent 
to all state secretaries by the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The plan provides an attractive op- 
portunity for banks to lend on their own 
forms to farmers at reasonable rates of 
interest in the normal course of business. 
The farmers will be pleased with the 
prompt and efficient service banks can 
give them without government red tape. 

The Government commitment to 
support the price of eligible commodi- 
ties provides a degree of safety in mak- 
ing a loan to a farmer by protecting the 
bank against a loss resulting from a drop 
in the market price of the commodity 
below 90 percent of parity. The CCC 
has indicated that it will welcome bank 
assistance in the financing of commodi- 
ties for farmers. 

The bank should go to the local 
county committee (formerly AAA) and 
get full information about the CCC 
purchase and loan programs. They con- 
stitute the basis for loans to be made 
by country banks to producers on the 
1948 crops. 

The procedure outlined by the Agri- 
cultural Commission is available upon 


request. 


Luncheon and Broadcast 


LUNCHEON for 4-H and FFA mem- 
bers and volunteer workers is given 
each year by the Carlsbad National 
Bank of Carlsbad, New Mexico, in con- 
nection with its program of assistance 
to youth groups. 

At each luncheon the bank puts on a 
stunt of some kind to entertain its 
guests and lend interest to the affair. 
This year it arranged a broadcast over 
the local station, which featured talks 
by and interviews with 4-H and FFA 
project winners on why they thought 
they and other winners succeeded in 
their undertakings. The program was 
popular with the youngsters and gave the 
bank considerable favorable publicity. 

Aside from routine business calls, 
under a system in effect at the Carlsbad 
bank, it is customary for each officer to 
make at least one outside call a week. 

Mary B. LEACH 
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TIME AND DATE OF BAG DEPOSITS 


made after regular banking hours can be 


ELECTRONICALLY RECORDED ON TAPE 


with amazing new H-H-M protective device 


Through the magic of this new Herring-Hall-Marvin 
electronic device, you can now have a daily record of 
all bag deposits. 


This exclusive, extra protective feature automatically 
stamps on a tape the exact time and date of each bag 
deposit. This tape may be filed for temporary reference 
or permanent record. 


The recording device is fool-proof, tamper-proof. The 
mechanism is sealed in a small, sturdy, key-locked 
metal unit. Attractively finished, it may be kept on tell- 
er’s counter, executive’s desk, or other desired location. 


Full particulars on this modern protection and its in- 
stallation will be sent on request. 


The H-H-M Night Depository is 
your best investment in this type 
of equipment. It offers plus value. 
Its steel chute leads to a round-door 
burglar - resistive receiving safe. 
Herring - Hall - Marvin equipment 
assures you the finest protection 
and maximum insurance discounts 
in its class. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN 


Be sure to see this unit on display at the A. B. A. 
Convention, Booths 18 and 19, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Sept. 26-29, Detroit, Mich. 
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Statement Ideas 


NUMBER of mid-year condition 
statements reaching BANKING’S 
desk showed variations from the 

traditional format. 

For example, MERCHANDISE Na- 
TIONAL BANK oF CHICAGO issued its 
June 30 figures as a “mid-year report of 
progress.” Well printed in two colors, 
the four page folder had an inside spread 
containing the statistics and a brief 
commentary, “The Four Factors of 
Safety”: quick-cash assets, safe loans, 
sound investments, and profitable oper- 
ations. The fourth page was a friendly 
talk on “Bank Credit As You Like It.” 
The cover carried attention-getting 
copy. 

When THE First NATIONAL BANK of 
Pikeville, Kentucky, mailed the mid- 
year statement it enclosed a package of 
hollyhock seeds with each. On a printed 
slip was this message: 

“There is enclosed, herewith, a pack- 
age of hollyhock seed. 

“These are of the double variety, and 
the very best that can be purchased. If 
they are planted now, and are properly 
cultivated this year, they will produce 
beautiful blooms next year. 

“Please plant these seeds if you have 
any available space. If not, be sure that 
you put them into the hands of someone 
who will plant them, as we are quite 
anxious to promote the growth of these 
beautiful flowers. 

“Tf you should plant these seeds, and 
have more plants than you can use, 
share them with your friends and 
neighbors. 

“Thank you.” 


Methods and. Ideas 


The First NATIONAL BANK oF 
MEADVILLE, Pennsylvania, sent its mid- 
year statement to customers as a re- 
print from the local newspapers, ac- 
companied by a printed letter which 
said that although the statement had 
been published, “you may have missed 
it, and we are proud to send you a 
copy.” The letter went on to point out 
important facts represented by the 
figures, and concluded: 

“We have enjoyed serving you and 
sincerely trust that our many services 
are being used by you. Every day more 
and more people in our community are 
paying bills by check, using our savings 
plans for regular savings and taking 
advantage of our trust, safe deposit and 
other services. We have a capable staff 
of over 30 employees who want to help 
you and if you like the type of friendly 
service we have tried our best to give 


The outside 
page of this mid- 
year statement 
of the State 
Street Trust Co., 
Boston, opens in 
the middle, the 
two leaves simu- 
lating the doors. 
Inside are the 
bank’s figures 


JUNE 30, 1948 


* * * * 


MERCHANDISE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OP CHICAGO 


MID-YEAR REPORT OF 


Statement of Condition 


* 


Left and below, two examples of recent midyear statement technique 


| 


| the Customers 


First National Bank 
Meadville, Pa. 


* * * * 


copy. 


We thought you would be interested in seeing our latest 
| published in the Tribune Newspapers, but you may Som 


you, we would appreciate your telling 
your friends.” 
y 
The Frest Bank & Trust Company 
of Pensacola, Florida, printed a color 
picture of a local flower garden on the 
cover of its folder. 
The PEopLES NATIONAL BANK oF 
Brook yn, New York, 40 years old on 
August 20, included in the June 30 
statement folder a brief review of its 
four decades. 
y 
The statement of the STATE STREET 
Trust Company of Boston was so 
folded that the cover sheets, bearing the 
picture of a colonial doorway in the 
bank, opened in the manner of the door 
itself, giving the reader the illusion that 
he was entering the STATE. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


“MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


| | First NATIONAL BANK OF MEADVILLE 


July 13, 1948 


financial statement. It has just been 
it, and we are proud to send you a 


Our deposits of $8,131,596.51 at the end of June, are made up of over 8,800 individual check- 
ing and savings accounts. It is unusual for a bank our size to have so many individual accounts and 


you can see the average balance would be under $1,000. Your deposits, as well as those of businesses, 
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‘from simplified 


Removable check trays simplify operations at The Citizens & Southern 


National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


Safe-Check-Files afford maximum use 


of check storage space and provide certified protection from fire 


both day and night. 


check filing operations 


Customers’ statements and cancelled checks protected 
by at Window, Union Bank - 
Trust os Angeles. 


Sanitary leg bases elevate these Safe-Check-Files at 
The Marine Midland Trust Co. of New York, and per- 
mit easy reference to lower drawers. 


SAFE-CHECK-FILES PROVIDE MANY 
IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES AND SAVINGS 


More and more banks throughout the country are finding 
Remington Rand Safe-Check-Files their answer to today’s need 
for high speed operating efficiency as well as protection from 
fire for irreplaceable cancelled checks. 

Take statement mailing time, for example. Safe-Check-Files 
eliminate unnecessary carrying about of file drawers, cut down 
clerical help usually required, and save time and effort by 
permitting all work to be done conveniently and quickly at cen- 
tralized working areas that are easy to supervise. 

Safe-Check-Files are the modern answer to the mounting 
threat of record destruction through fire. They provide the 
important twin advantages of 24 hour a day, certified fire pro- 
tection for customers’ cancelled checks and protect them right 
at the point where work is performed. There’s no need to expend 
time and effort moving records to and from vaults. Safe-Check- 
Files not only assure preservation of checks should fire strike 
but enable banks to establish simplified systems which speed cus- 
tomer service and substantially reduce overall operating costs. 

For further information on Safe-Check-Files or simplified 
systems to meet specific banking needs, installed without inter- 
ruption of normal business routine, phone our nearest office or 
write: Bank Dept., Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


me, 


COPY RIGHT 1948, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


Current Posting 


Two Miami banks are among the 
institutions that have returned to the 
current posting of checks after having 
used the delayed posting system. 

The First NaTIonat BANK of Miami 
reverted to current day posting this 
Summer, while THE FLorrpa NATIONAL 
BANK AND Trust ComMPANY resumed 
that method about a year ago. 

L. A. Usina, president of the latter 
bank, points out that delayed posting 
came into use as a wartime expediency, 


at a period when bank personnel was 
depleted and inexperienced. 

“We feel,” he says, “that the busi- 
ness life of the community and of the 
nation is entitled to the expeditious 
clearing of checks. Certainly this is not 
the case where banks take advantage 
of delayed posting, which was never 
intended to be anything but a wartime 
measure.” 


Savings Bank Jackpot 


The Savincs BANKS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE STATE OF NEw York, which for 
several months has been running a 
series of newspaper ads promoting the 


Christmas Cards 


...each an 


_ of American Scenes 
local and national interest 


from the 


for the banking profession 
executives and organizations 


Write for illustrated brochure and prices 


143 - 11TH AVE. - SAN MATEO 10, CALIF. 


Allison 


COUPON 
COMPANY 


Works Both Ways 


Allison's Coupon Books do the double job of handling 
both mail and personal payments with equal simplicity 


and economy. 


There are no pass books to mail back—no receipts to 

complete —and no advance notices to send. This system 
has what it takes to save you trouble and expense in 
notifying, receiving and posting Time Credit Accounts. 


For Complete Information and Samples Write 


to Head Offices at | 


ndianapolis 6, Indiana 


value of saving and saving for a goal, js 
starting a new and extensive campai 

It is based on the approach that 
“Empire State people are smart,” has 
follow-the-crowd appeal, and establishes 
effectively the strength, popularity ang 
scope of savings banks and their 
services. 

During the development stage of the 
new theme the banks ran two news. 
paper ads. One featured the fact that 
these ‘institutions in New York had 
passed the $10 billion mark in deposits, 
and pointed to the banks’ long safety 
record. It stressed the fact that there 
are more than seven million depositors 
in the state and that all are “ winners in 
the savings bank jackpot.” The other 
ad tied in with the reduction in the in- 
come withholding tax. 


Advertising 


“The Advertising Business” was the 
subject of a recent issue of the Monthly 
Letter published by the Royat Banx 
or CANADA. 

“One of the first positive rules,” said 
the four-page folder, “is that advertis- 
ing is an investment, not a speculation. 
Gambles in advertising, followed by 
disappointment and retrenchment, are 
wasteful. They upset the economic 
equilibrium .. . 

“ Another rule is that advertising is 
fruitless if the advertiser does not offer 
something which will genuinely serve 
some human want. 

“The third rule is not to expect over- 
whelming returns in the way of sales 
from the first ad or two. Advertising 
does not work that way. It deposits in 
the mental storehouse of the prospect 
impression after impression until he 
has a well-defined picture of the product 
and the service it will perform for him. 

“ And, last but not least in this small 
list of principles, the business executive 
is headed for disappointment if he satis- 
fies his ego merely by matching the 
competitor’s advertising appropriation 
dollar for dollar, or even by topping it. 
Not the size of the appropriation, but 
the quality of the advertising is im- 
portant. Every campaign should be 
tailored to the needs and to show off 
the advantages of the particular busi- 
ness concern. A follow-my-leader cam- 
paign is an evidence of lack of original- 
ity and initiative.” 


Display Window 


When the PHenrx NatIoNnAL BANK 
of Providence, Rhode Island, planned 
the remodeling of the old building 
which is now its new home, it provided 
for a spacious display window. 

In its former quarters the bank had 
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used a strategically located window for 
interesting exhibits that ranged from 
models of old automobiles to circus 
cutouts and ship models. It is continu- 
ing that program. As has previously 
been reported in BANKING, each display 
is tied to one or more of the bank’s 
services. 

The new quarters included many 
modern ideas in design and equipment, 
including rest and locker rooms for the 
employees; and open counters. 


Saturday Closing 


After the Louisville, Kentucky, banks 
had decided to have no banking hours 
on Saturday during August and Sep- 
tember (except September 10), they 
prepared a folder, explaining the rea- 
sons, for distribution to their customers. 

“We have concluded,” it said, “that 
a five-day week is desirable, if practical 
from the standpoint of the public. The 
experience of banks in other cities indi- 
cates that a five-day week does not af- 
fect the banking needs of the vast 
majority of people. . 

“The strong, nationwide trend to- 
ward a five-day week cannot be ignored. 
Besides, we would like for our em- 
ployees to enjoy the privileges that so 
many others enjoy, if it does not work 
a hardship on our customers.” 

Pointing out that when the banks 
closed at noon on Saturdays their staffs 
still had plenty of work to do, the 
folder added: “The only way our em- 
ployees can have Saturday afternoons 
off is for the bank not to open on 
Saturdays. 

“Tf these new banking hours meet 
with public approval, bank employees, 
of course, will benefit—but so will the 
public. A five-day week will enable 
banks to secure competent help on 
equal terms with business in general, 
and thus will be assured a continuation 


Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. has installed in its savings department 
this ticket and information booth for per- 
sons interested in Chicago’s Railroad Fair 


September 1948 


The Phenix’s 
new display 
window is at 
the lower left 


When goods — your collateral—leave the ware- 
house new risks are encountered—risks that may 
force you to seek elsewhere for security on your 
loan if loss occurs in transit. When the “else- 
where” is “Inland Marine” by Fireman’s Fund, 
you have nothing to worry about. “Contingency 
Collateral” of the highest order, it is backed by 
over 85 years’ record for meeting obligations. 
When any loan calls for insurance, the suggestion 
Fireman’s Fund justifies “the right to feel se- 
cure.” Ask your Hometown Agent. 


Insurance 


Since 1863 


‘MANS Fun 
IREMAN,: ND UROUP 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S FUND 


YOEMN 
WESTERN NATIONAL WESTERN NATIONAL 


SAN FRANCISCO * NEW YORK * CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ ATLANTA * LOS ANGELES 
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of the highest type of banking service.” 

During the two months the Louisville 
banks remain open Fridays until 6:30 
P.M. 


Marshall Plan Folder 


“Doing Business Under the Foreign 
Assistance Act” is the subject of a 
folder issued by the AMERICAN Na- 
TIONAL BANK AND Trust Company of 
Chicago. A.-M. Strong, vice-president 
in charge of the bank’s foreign depart- 
ment, summarizes the procedures in- 
volved in selling and distributing goods 
under the program and outlines meth- 
ods by which American suppliers will be 
reimbursed. 


Summing up regulations issued to 
date by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator, Mr, Strong says: 

“To do business under the Marshall 
Plan, exporters should continue to use 
their present distributors and agencies; 
however, for certain commodities, such 
as grains and some other foodstuffs or 
drugs purchased for relief purposes, it 
will be necessary to deal with U. S. 
Government agencies. Certain pur- 
chases will be made by foreign govern- 
ment purchasing missions. 

“In making arrangements under the 
ECA program it is advisable to instruct 
the foreign buyer to stipulate that the 
letter of credit be issued through a local 


LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


RIGGS 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ROBERT V FLEMING, President 


FOUNDED 1836 


We are 
especially well equipped 
to handle accounts of 
Bank Correspondents 
and National 


Corporations 


RESOURCES 
OVER $300,000,000 


COMPLETE BANKING AND 
TRUST SERVICE 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation—Federal Reserve System 


MAIN OFFICE 
1503 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
(Opposite U. S. Treasury) 


bank. This will prove to be of consider- 
able assistance in handling the intricate 
documents required under ECA regula- 
tions.” 


Suggestions 


The loan department of CENTRAI. 
Bank, Oakland, California, is using a 
series of printed slips to solicit checking 
accounts and promote bank-by-mail 
service. 

Copy is written with the light touch 
and each slip is decorated with a rough 
cartoon. They are used in series—one of 
each in any month. Six, designed for 
putting into the passbooks of customers 
when there are long lines at the loan 
windows, say a friendly word for bank- 
ing by mail. Four are designed for cus- 
tomers who pay their accounts with 
checks on other banks. 

Here are samples of each type: 

“The mail man could do a lot of your 
work. He doesn’t have to wait in line 
to make your payments for you. He 
carries thousands of CENTRAL BANK 
checks every day, making payments for 
people who got tired of standing in line 
to pay their bills. 

“We like to see you in our bank but 
when time is pressing why don’t you 
just mail in your CENTRAL Bank check 
like you pay other bills? And you can 
make your deposits by mail, too, if you 
wish.” 

And this “friendly suggestion”: 

“You made your payment today with 
a check drawn on another bank. Noth- 
ing wrong with that; it’s a good bank 
and we know your check is good. But 
did you ever consider the convenience of 
Central-izing your financial needs in 
one bank where every service is at 


| your disposal? 


“CENTRAL BANK is a ‘one-stop’ bank 
where all your financial requirements 
can be handled. A checking account 
here would save you steps and time. We 
are anxious to serve you.” 


News About Banks 


The Fort WortH NATIONAL BANK 
has published a brochure featuring 
some of the milestones marking its 
75-year career. 


The GrEENwICcH (Connecticut) Trust 
Company has added a personal loans 
and consumer credit department. 


A pamphlet summarizing travel regu- 
lations for several countries has been 
issued by the foreign banking depart- 
ment of THe First NATIONAL BANK OF 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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BANKS REPORT: 


Customers 


when the change is made 


to Burroughs Commercial 
Teller’s Machines 


Nearly five million checking account 
customers in 46 states are now being 
served by Burroughs Commercial Teller’s 
Machines. That they—and the tellers and 
bank management—like this modern kind 
of banking is proved by the scores of 
enthusiastic reports already received from 
banks all over the country. 


You, too, will find this increased customer 
good will an important banking asset. 
Your Burroughs representative can give 
you the complete story on users’ experience. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


customers and tellers alike say 
that machine method is faster than man- 
ual method no question but that 
our internal operation has also been 
improved 


FORT WAYNE NATIONAL BANK 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


“ customers like neatness and speed 
with which transactions are handled... . 
handle more depositors per teller than 
ever before . } 


LAFAYETTE NATIONAL BANK 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


“ window detail has decreased to 
amount necessary to serve customer . 
customers have remarked on speed of 
tellers compared to old system..." 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


" 


. we can say without reservation 
that our customers consider the change 
a progressive step .. . we are well 
pleased with our installation... " 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PORTLAND 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


on customers have been very well 
pleased ... estimate that lobby lines 
are disposed of 20% to 30% faster . 
tellers have been assisted in balancing 

- . we are highly Satisfied with the 
installation 


THE STATE NATIONAL BANK OF EL PASO 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


. Manner in which tellers accepted 
new system very gratifying to manage- 
ment of bank . customers prefer 
official registered receipt to passbook 
. . depositors well pleased with 
system and results obtained... " 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. . Many depositors expressed sur- 

prise that something of this nature 

had not been done when balancing of 

passbooks was eliminated many years ago 
: all claims for equipmen 

stantiated 


thorough st 
passbook system comp 


ice was we 

service to cust® 

of new tellers, prote 

customer on all transactid 4 
lieve all banks will eliminate 


PUGET SOUND NATIONAL BANK 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


machines of great assistance to 
tellers in somes up counter work and 
in providing a complete audit record of 
all transactions . customers' re- 
action has been unifoemly favorable 
teller reaction excellent .. 


HOWARD NATIONAL BANK & TRUST co 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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desery 


Bank of America 
Street 


City. 
THIS CARD INTRODUCES: 


whose specimen signature has been mailed to you. 


Introduction 
cards used by 
two banks. Not 
shown in the cut 
at right, but at- 
tached to the 
bottom of the 
strip, is a record 
copy card for 
the issuing bank 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
ACTUARIES AND 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


New York 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Duluth 


Phoenix 


Chicago San Francisco 
Washington 
Buffalo 
Superior 

Los Angeles 


Vancouver 


Minneapolis 
Columbus 
St. Paul 
Seattle 


Montreal Havana 


Werthusile 


the 


best in protection 


Beating 
the Blitz 


Last year our national fire losses 
reached the staggering all-time 
high of $692,635,000. This 1947 
figure is nearly 75% greater than 
the estimated property damage in 
Great Britain during the two-year 
German Blitz. 


Every agent 


tHE London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @¢ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK . STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fire Deporment) ° LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Detroit 
Boston 
Indianapolis 
St. Louis 
Portland 
London 


must work to see that 


this record is not repeated. Help 
your clients now, by teaching them 
the basic rules of fire prevention. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


“Introducing Mr. Doe” 


SEcurITY-First NATIONAL BAnk of 
Los Angeles has two new introduction 
cards, one for the convenience of its own 
depositors, the other to help promote a 
“California welcome” for westbound 
customers of its correspondent banks. 
The new cards are designed to facilitate 
introduction of new friends to the bank 
and its eastern correspondents. There 
are a wallet-size, “punch-out”’ intro- 
duction card for the customers, a speci- 
men signature card for the correspond- 
ent bank, and a record copy for the 
issuing bank—all printed on a single 
sheet divided into three sections by 
perforated lines. With each supply of 
cards, the correspondent bank receives 
a small folder explaining their use and 
listing the communities of Central and 
Southern California in which Security- 
First NATIONAL Bank has branches. 

BANK OF AMERICA has distributed a 
“customer introduction kit” for its 
correspondents’ customers and friends 
who are coming to California. Enclosed 
in an envelope, the kit consists of two 
cards—one, printed in green, is to be 
mailed to the bank’s branch in tle 
community to which the visitor is going; 
the other, printed in brown, is an intro- 
duction card which he presents to the 
Bank oF AMERICA on his arrival in 
California. Also included is a folderlist- 
ing the California cities and towns 
where the bank has branches. 


With present meat prices, the vege 


tarians are the only folks who are saving 
money. 


How can a person be happy in this 
world of change? One way is to have 
enough of it. 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


competition, the secret of fighting off 
bankruptcy and struggling to reach 
success.” The Daily Telegraph thought 
the idea illogical, in view of Cripps’ 
highly laudatory statement on Britain’s 

uction achievements during recent 
months and declared the arrangement 
concluded with ECA “semi-tutelage.” 
Opponents argued that America can 
teach Britain nothing about quality 
and individuality of product. 

But, in contrast to the indignation of 
others, the London Times saw in the 
council a safeguard against Ameri- 
can suspicions that British productive 
power is not being sufficiently increased 
to make the most of ECA aid. 


Forever Ours 


The world’s dollar shortage, as that 
euphemism for other countries’ wants 
is today understood, promises to last 
forever, according to a series of three 
articles published by the London Econo- 
mist this Summer. Under the heading, 
“Dollar Shortage Forever,” the weekly 
observes that “in European eyes, it 
seems overwhelmingly probable that 
the dollar shortage will last for a gen- 
eration to come.” This will come as 
unwelcome news to those businessmen 
who came to help ECA for the emer- 
gency. 

“Europeans,” continues London’s 
learned and globally-influential publi- 
cation, “find it very difficult to believe 
that in four years’ time—or, indeed, 
at any time in the 1950s—they will 
be able to possess themselves of as many 
dollars as they would like to use.” This 
for the benefit of the American people, 
who, the Economist notes, believe in 
the possibility of a return toa multi- 
lateral, more-or-less-freely-trading 
world, in which there will be no “general 
dollar shortage,’’ but all currencies will 
be freely convertible into each other. 
Instead of this apparently futile hope 
being attained by the “somewhat 
arbitrarily fixed” year 1952, “it is 
much more likely that there will per- 
manently be a dollar shortage.” This 
means that the duty of filling the gap 
will be forever ours, even if there is 
never another war. 


For Travellers Only 


The ECA and the Commerce De- 
partment are cooperating on the pro- 
motion of tourist travel by Americans 
in ECA countries. To stimulate travel, 
the Government is seeking to alleviate 
the ocean transport bottleneck, de- 
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velopment of off-season travel, low-cost 
facilities for tourists, and elimination 
of travel barriers. Americans in France 
are getting for traveller’s checks 10 
percent more than in banks, provided 
they do their business on the streets— 
an officially condoned practice—and 
provided the francs they buy are cur- 
rently valid. 

America’s “Duty” 

One of Mexico’s top planners, Dr. 
Gilberto Loyo in a recent address in 
Mexico City discussed Mexico’s in- 
dustrial progress with American assist- 
ance. That Mr. Loyo headed Mexico’s 
delegation at the recent economic 
commission meeting in Chile and earlier 
was a member of the Mexican delega- 
tion at Bogot4, where reservations were 
made concerning the proposed invest- 
ment clause of the economic charter, 
lends added importance to his observa- 
tions. Mexico’s industrialization can 
move forward at three rates of speed, 
low, medium or high, Loyo said; low 
“if the U. S. does not give our nation 
the cooperation which it is obliged to 
give—because of international agree- 
ments and the Good Neighbor policy 
in the economic field—Mexico will have 
to be content with a slow march towards 
industrialization . . . Principal foreign 
factor is the U. S., from which Mexico 
is asking only cooperation, not aid. 
The United States is obliged to lend 
this cooperation in an effective man- 
ner.” 


“Which is your Head Teller?” 


In July during the meeting of the 
ECOSOC at Geneva, Leroy Stinebower 
of the State Department warned that 
U. S. Government financial aid to other 
countries could handle only emergency 
cases, and that economic development 
would have to depend largely on private 
capital. The New York Times news 
article reported that Stinebower’s “brief 
but pointed warning reflects the grow- 
ing impatience in United States circles 
over the tendency to imply in speeches 
and reports that the United States has 
an obligation to contribute more or 
less indefinitely to this, that or the 
other program . . .” 


Good Reception 


One sultry Friday evening a Wash- 
ington correspondent out for a stroll 
near Dupont Circle noticed a stream 
of limousines bearing diplomatic tags 
delivering their ambassadorial cargoes 
to the door of the swanky Sulgrave 
Club. Knowing that only something 
exceptional could keep the corps of 
envoys in the sweltering capital that 
near a weekend and spying a friend 
headed for the party the correspondent 
stopped him to learn what was up. 
“Tt’s a reception an official of the World 
Bank is giving,” was the reply. 

The occasion of this particular re- 
ception was the presence in Washington 
of the Advisory Council of the World 
Bank for its first meeting, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Arthur Salter. 
The Council of 10 members selected by 
decisions reached last year at the 
London Governors’ meeting of the 
Bank, includes Herbert Hoover, but 
he was unable to attend the July meet- 
ings. Edward Eagle Brown represents 
banking, Leon Jouhaux labor, and 
Sir C. V. Raman, noted Indian physi- 
cist and Nobel Prize winner, science. 
Whether turbaned Dr. Raman advised 
the Bank on the molecular diffraction 
of light or the theory of musical instru- 
ments has not been disclosed. But as 
an Indian, rather than as discoverer of 
the “Raman effect,” he declined to go 
along with Sir Arthur’s advice that the 
Bank devote some of its resources to 
financing British colonial development 
in Africa. The memory of India’s strug- 
gle against so-called “exploitation” 
was too fresh to permit enthusiasm for 
the new empire, which is to be built on 
—but not with—peanuts. 


Gold Hunters from Tibet 


At the Washington Hotel I visited 
the five-man trade mission which 
came from Lhasa by way of India and 
China and will return home via Great 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 
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Speed King Adjusto Tray Binder 


LeFebure Hi-I.o Stand equipped with 
signature card files 


LeFebure Hi-Lo Stand with Transfer 
File and Pull-out Shelf. (Shelf furnished 
on right or left side Please specify) 


LeFebure Check Sorter (Furnished to 
accommodate forms of any size and 
with any desired indexing) 


Double Capacity Check File with 
removable drawers 


Junior Model Bookkeeping Desk 

(Replaces machine check table). 

Providing pull-out shelf, drawer 
and bottom shelf in same space 


Machine Bookkeeping 
LeFebure Sorter on ex’ 


Desk with 


tended shelf 
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Britain. Through the interpreter, Mr. 
Ratna, I talked with the mission’s 
leader, Mr. Shakabpa, whose title is 
Finance Secretary. While other mem- 
bers of the mission were taking their 
afternoon naps in the adjoining room 
under the doubly cooling effects of a 
revolving ceiling fan and an air- 
conditioning unit, the Finance Secre- 
tary explained that Tibet would like 
to trade directly with the United States 
so that it may be able to buy gold and 
silver for use as monetary reserves. 
Strange as it seems, Tibet today is 
unable to obtain gold from the United 
States, since the Treasury permits only 
foreign governments and central banks 
to withdraw gold from this country and 
the land of the Dalai Lama is not pos- 
sessed of a recognized government, 
even though Mr. Shakabpa stated 
Tibet does not recognize Chinese su- 
zerainty. 

In exchange for precious metals 
Tibet is offering wool, furs, musk and 
yak tails. The latter, according to Mr. 
Shakabpa, are sought in this country 
for use in wigs and false whiskers. Asked 
whether he has seen anything else here 
that would be useful in Tibet, the mis- 
sion’s leader mentioned agricultural 
machinery. 

From Lhasa to Kalimpong on the 
Indian border the mission travelled 20 
days by muleback, and thence by truck 
to the head of a railroad at Silliguri in 
India. For their stay here they have 
put aside their Tibetan dress, hav- 
ing latterly equipped themselves with 
Washington haberdashery; and lots of 
film for their cameras. 


Currency Capers . 

While a near war has been precipi- 
tated by the currency reform and 
political measures introduced in West- 
ern Germany, Britain seems to be 
expanding the sterling area by the bi- 
lateral agreement making the pound 
the sole currency for use in transactions 
between it and Peru. 

The German currency reform was, of 
course, much more than just a monetary 
measure. It was the indispensable step 
for revival of economic incentive. 


MORE THAN 200,000 
TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE BUYING TELEPHONE STOCK 


A A SA 


Whether it would have worked out in 
the long run, had the Russians not 
reacted as they did to the division of 
Germany into two parts, cannot be 
stated with certainty. But the initial 
effects on the Western Germans have 
been almost miraculous. Goods which 
had not been available outside the black 
market in years made their appearance 
in shop windows and-on the counters. 
Absenteeism in factories, a chronic 
condition, ended overnight. Indeed, one 
factory which had been operating with 
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‘Tey work for the ‘Telephone Company and they 
are buying American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stock through regular payments out of 
wages—in accordance with a special company offer. 


They are your friends and neighbors in the tele- 
phone business — home town folks who may live 
right next door or across the street. You'll find them 
in countless cities, towns and rural areas throughout 
the United States. They are acquiring a stake in 
the business. 


These men and women employees are part of the 
capitalists — hundreds of thousands of them from 
all walks of life — whose savings make it possible 
for America to have the finest telephone service in 
the world. 
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an abnormally large payroll in order to 
have enough persons on hand during 
any one day to operate the plant, 
following the currency reform was 
embarrassed to find itself unable to 
find room to put to work all of its em- 
ployees who showed up bright and 
. early. Groundwork for the new deutsche 
mark was laid by the U. S. Army mis- 
sion of 1945, headed by A.B.A. presi- 
dent Dodge. 

Mexico, confronted with a flight of 
capital, decided to let the peso find a 
new level. Some experts believe that the 
peso cannot be stabilized without the 
imposition of exchange controls, which 
Mexico thus far has eschewed. A World 
Fund mission to Colombia returned 
hopeful that violation of its par 
value announced by the government in 
Bogota in June will be modified in a 
way to make the step non-objection- 
able to the Fund. In the Netherlands 
and elsewhere in Europe, Camille 
Gutt has been examining the problems 
of overvalued currencies. And in China 


A monthly review from Canada 


We would be pleased to send you our 
Monthly Review—an authoritative report 
on matters important to Canada. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


49 Wall Street, New York 


Branches across Canada; and in Newfoundland, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, and London, 


England. 


GENERAL OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


recently, the yuan in the black market 
within a few hours jumped nearly 
30 percent to a quotation of 8,500,000 
per single U. S. dollar. 
British-Birdseye Viewpoint 

In advertising its far-flung facilities 
to the homefolks the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation makes use of 
decorative symbols: for India and 
Pakistan a tiger, for Ceylon an elephant, 
for East Africa a giraffe, for the Middle 
East a camel, for the Far East a rick- 
shawman, for Canada a moose, and 
for the United States—guess what— 
a feathered American Indian chief. 
Keeping Posted 

If you want to keep posted on treaty 
developments, the State Department 
has inaugurated a loose-leaf service, 
“United States Treaty Developments.” 
Expected off the press any day now is a 
State Department volume which will 
give the full text of documents of the 
Bretton Woods Conference, something 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


Portable Coin Counter 


Will count, wrap and bag pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters and halves. 
Equipped with Re-set Counter 


$1982... 


Including federal tax 
Complete Bank Equipment 


Commercial Stationery Co. 
325 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


“Hiya, Stuckup!” 


far more voluminous than has yet been 
printed on that gathering of 1944... 
Although the Philippines are now inde- 
pendent, the State Department now 
has a Coordinator for the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Program. 

The Chinese Government has an- 
nounced adoption of a new currency, 
pegged to the U. S. dollar and with its 
unit the “gold yuan.” 

The new unit will be worth 25 cents. 
According to official announcements, it 
will be backed by 40 percent gold, sil- 
ver and foreign currencies and 60 per- 
cent by government “guarantees.” One 
dispatch said that the latter backing 
was Government-owned property. To- 
tal backing amounts to $500 million 
(U. S.). 

Each new “gold yuan” will replace 3 
million of the present inflated units, all 
of which will be retired by November 
20, it is stated. 

New financial measures of a drastic 
nature were also announced, aimed to 
control the new currency, stabilize 
wages and prices and bring national 
revenue to at least 70 percent of ex- 
penditures. 

Bi-zonal authorities in Germany 
have disclosed their intention soon to 
open Western Germany to private 
capital. Heretofore there has been a 
strict moratorium on such foreign 
investment. History has a tendency to 
repeat itself, especially investment his- 
tory. Pakistan and India are among 
those inviting American capital. The 
National Foreign Trade Council has 
drafted a list of things that need to be 
done, before there will be a stampede 
of private American money into those 
countries. Even British capital has been 
hesitant to respond to the invitations 
from the East, which are clouded by 
prohibitive taxation, and onerous pro- 
visions regarding the sharing of control 
with indigenous interests. 
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By Telegraph, Teletype, 
Telephone, Private Wire and Cable, 


Continental Illinois National Bank Transfers 


Millions Every Hour 


Day in and day out more than a quarter of a 
million dollars a minute! That’s how speedily business 
funds are transferred from coast to coast and around the 
world by this bank. 

You are cordially invited to use these facilities, our 
experience, and our network of correspondent banks in 


your daily business operations at home and abroad. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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st VirGIN14’s bankers association 

is the first to make available to its 

member banks a new group insurance 

plan which provides both death benefits 
and pension coverage. 

Death benefits are provided for em- 
ployees of all banks joining the plan. 
The amount of insurance will approxi- 
mate one year’s salary, with a minimum 
of $1,000 and a maximum of $6,000 per 
employee. This group policy, which is 
being underwritten by the Aetna Life 


A Statewide Bank Insurance-Pension Plan 


Insurance Company, carries a double 
indemnity feature in the event of acci- 
dental death. The entire cost, estimated 
to be about $12.89 per $1,000 of cover- 
age per year, will be borne by participat- 
ing banks. 

Under the pension plan, banks will 
contribute actuarially determined 
amounts to a trust fund. Employees 
also will contribute. Upon retirement, 
they will receive pension benefits paid 
out of accumulated trust reserves. 


aba 


while you’re attending 


the a.b.a. convention 


visit 


RAND M°NALLY 


in 


BOOTH FIVE 


at the 


edueational 


display of 


BANK SERVICES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
in the statler hotel 


aba 


When a bank joins the plan, all of 
its employees are eligible to participate 
after two years’ service and attainment 
of age 25. 

Pension benefits under the West 
Virginia Bankers Association plan are 
integrated with Federal Social Security, 
and for future service accrue at the 
rate of 1 percent on the first $3,000 of 
earnings, plus 144 percent on compensa- 
tion over $3,000, times the years of 
service since entering the plan until 
actual retirement. 

This formula enables the average 
long-term employee to retire on a pen- 
sion which, when added to Federal 
Social Security, will amount to ap- 
proximately one-half of his average 
earnings. 

The cost is to be met through em- 
ployees’ contributions for future serv- 
ice, amounting to 24% percent of the 
first $3,000 of earnings, and 3%4 per- 
cent of the excess over $3,000, up to 
a maximum of $15,000. The difference 
between total cost and that provided by 
employee contributions will be con- 
tributed by each participating bank. Itis 
estimated that the banks will contribute 
from two to three dollars for each dollar 
of employee contribution. In addition, 
the banks will pay the entire cost of 
past service credited to their older 
employees. The normal benefit for past 
service is to be one-half of 1 percent on 
the first $3,000 and 1 percent on the ex- 
cess, times years of service upon enter- 
ing the plan, back to age 25. Variations 
in that formula are to be permitted. 


Exetovers normally will retire at age 
65, although there are provisions for 
earlier or later retirement, and also for 
disability. 

Trustee for the pension plan is the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
trust affiliate of The National City 
Bank of New York. 

The new combined life insurance and 
retirement plan was announced at the 
1948 convention of the West Virginia 
Bankers Association at White Sulphur 
Springs. 

Thecommittee, under whose guidance 
the new combined plan was prepared, 
was appointed at last year’s conven- 
tion. The members were: Chairman, 
Louis C. Horter, president, National 
Bank of West Virginia, Wheeling; 
Denver L. Morgan, vice-president, 
Charleston National Bank; and Virgil 
W. O'Dell, vice-president, The Kana- 
wha Valley Bank of Charleston. 
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takes only one 


It would be wonderful if employers could 
tell when and where dishonesty will strike 


their organizations. 


They can’t. Nor can they tell to what 
extent they may be damaged by such 
“bolts from the blue.” 


Many a firm has been forced into bank- 
ruptcy by just one sizeable embezzle- 
ment. 


What can you do to protect your bank 
against possible loan losses resulting from shattering embezzle- 
ments in borrowers’ businesses? 


Just this: before making a commercial loan always make sure 
that the prospective borrower is carrying an adequate amount 
of Dishonesty Insurance. 


If at any time you need technical assistance in checking the form 
and sufficiency of a borrower's dishonesty protection, don’t 
hesitate to call the F&D representative in your community. He 

will be glad to put at your disposal the unrivalled facilities and 
experience of one of the country’s oldest and strongest surety 
companies. 
FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 


BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipetity 


Baltimore 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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One-Day Erosion Surgery Demonstrations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


land cleaners, subsoilers, and culti- 
packers were busily engaged in their 
assigned duties of remaking portions 
of the farm,’’ reports Soil Conservation. 

“Bulldozers that cleared land for 
pasture were followed by fertilizer dis- 
tributors, lime spreaders, and seeders. 
Earth scooped out of a little valley and 
built into a dam was soon backing up 
water in a two-acre fish pond that was 
partially stocked with fish during the 
afternoon. A yawning 50-foot gully had 
completely disappeared before the day 
was done.” In addition, many other im- 
provements were added, including the 
erection of a new metal barn and the 
painting of the farmhouse. 

C. O. Maddox, president and chair- 
man of The Peoples Bank, Winder, was 
a member of the committee selecting 
the demonstration site and of the per- 
manent steering committee, while Vice- 
president C. O. Maddox, Jr., was chair- 
man of the finance committee and 
treasurer. Robert J. Smith, one of the 
bank’s directors, was also active in ar- 
ranging the details of this project. 


Tie’ scene of another face-lifting test 
was the irrigated 35-acre farm of Rob- 
ert C. Hardgrave, a 36-year old disabled 
war veteran, near Cottonwood, Ari- 
zona. This farm was selected because it 
was irrigated, and was the most farmed- 
out, run-down, depleted place in the 
entire Verde River Valley and offered 
the greatest challenge to the ingenuity 
of the soil conservationists. 

The community heard about this 
project, liked it and gave its hearty 
cooperation. 

Spectators saw just about everything 
done that is needed on an irrigated 
farm, including plowing and floating of 
fields, installation of concrete. and cor- 
rugated iron pipes and irrigation struc- 
tures. They saw demonstrations of 
posthole diggers, a mechanical trencher, 
a sprinkler irrigation system, siphons, 
etc. 

“Work was done which probably 
would have taken Hardgrave 10 years 
to do alone, and would have cost $5,000 
or more,” says Soil Conservation. “The 
value of the farm already has been 
doubled and is expected to climb to 
from $30,000 to $50,000 within the 
next five to 10 years as full benefits of 
the program are realized.” 

John McLernon, agricultural advisor 
of the Bank of Arizona’s Prescott office, 
helped plan and execute this operation. 

The cemmittees handling these soil 
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rehabilitation demonstrations make it 
a practice to select farms that lend 
color to their publicity coverage. For 
example, at a conservation field day in 
Frederick County, Maryland, the 175- 
acre farm of Mrs. Nellie V. Thrasher, a 
53-year-old widow and mother of two 
teen-age children was chosen for trans- 
formation and streamlining. The Thrash- 
er farm is located two miles south of 
Jefferson and within sight of historic 
Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia. 

Nearly 500 farmers and other resi- 
dents volunteered to perform the hercu- 
lean task of making-over the farm in 
one day, many of them agreeing to use 
their own machinery. During this 
“good neighbor” operation, old-style 
rectangular fields and straight rows 
were replaced by contour planting and 
strip cropping, diversion terraces, per- 
manent pasture seeding and improve- 
ment, reforestation, and woodland man- 
agement practices. In addition, a farm 
pond was constructed and several 
drainage ditches were established in wet 
areas by blasting with dynamite. 

Several hundred rods of fencing were 
torn down and the wire replacing the 
old fence was relocated on the contour 
to conform with the farm’s new pattern 
of cultivation. The grounds surrounding 
the house and buildings were drained 
and landscaped, and the trees pruned. 
The farmhouse itself was repaired and 
painted, and all other farm buildings 
were: treated to a fresh coat of paint. 

Holmes D. Baker, president, Citi- 
zens National Bank, Frederick,™,was 
chairman of the speakers and entertain- 
ment committee. 


Ax ESTIMATED 40,000 spectators vis- 
ited the Thrasher farm in Frederick 
County, Maryland, during the soil 
surgery demonstration. Among the 
visitors were U.S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles F. Brannan, Governor 
William Preston Lane, Jr., and ranking 
officials of the U. S. Department of 
State, U. S. Army, Department of 
Agriculture, and other federal and state 
government agencies. 

Steps have been taken by various 
government departments to carry this 
story to the far corners of the world by 
radio and international press to demon- 
strate to other countries the natural 
goodwill and voluntary desire of Ameri- 
cans to help their neighbors. They feel 
that it will help to combat vicious dis- 
tortions of “life in the United States” 
as depicted in Russian propaganda. 


To this end advance stories were car. 
ried to 70 or 80 countries over the 
“Voice of America”; the Army made 
motion picture of the operation for use 
in “re-education and re-orientation” 
purposes at home and abroad. Hen 
official magazine of the U. S. Military 
Government, plans to feature this Ptoj- 
ect in an early issue for circulation jp 
Germany and Austria. The Department 
of Agriculture, at the request of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations, is making a 35-mm 
motion picture that will give the entire 
surgery story from inception to comple. 
tion for showing this Fall with a French- 
language sound track at a soil conser. 
vation school in Florence, Italy, for 
scientists and agricultural officials of 
European countries. It will also be 
available in the U. S. with an English 
sound track. 

The Soil Conservation Service took 
black-and-white color . stills of this 
event, before and after, and assorted 
shots on 16-mm color film. The latter 
will be included in a full-length color 
movie combining four or five similar 
demonstrations in other parts of the 
country. 

The World Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation plans to carry this story in its 
numerous foreign-language broadcasts 
to all of Europe and to South America. 


Aworner farm rehabilitation in the 
Corn Belt was earried out on August 20 
on the Frank W. Wertham farm, two 
miles from Cherokee, Iowa. This proj- 
ect was the second day’s attraction of 
the 41st annual Pilot Rock Plowing 
Match, sponsored by the Steele State 
Bank of Cherokee. W. W. Steele, out- 
side farm representative of the Steele 
Bank and a member of the agricultural 
committee of the Iowa Bankers Asso- 
ciation, was the general chairman of 
this event. He was assisted by the entire 
agricultural committee of the IBA, of 
which A. W. Bird, cashier, Dyersville 
National Bank, is chairman, and R. E. 
Tool, executive vice-president, First 
National Bank, LeMars, is vice-chair 
man. 


Tas new trend in farm rehabilitation 
undoubtedly stems, in large measure, 
from the pioneering in farm contracting 
by the late president of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, Robert Strickland, 
and which has been continued by the 
Trust Company since Mr. Strickland’s 
death, also from the 100-farm rehabili- 
tation project in Georgia sponsored by 
Cason J. Callaway, industrialist and 4 
director of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., in New York. 
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Mosler 


safe Deposit 
Boxes 


embody every 
MODERN 
IMPROVEMENT 

in construction, 
finish and 

locking mechanism 


Whether yours is an initial installation or additional 
boxes to match your present guard key, numbering system 
or finish—including the latest Stainless Steel—let 

the Mosler four generations of cumulative experience and 
outstanding achievement be your guide. 


To help you rent more 
Safe Deposit Boxes, we 
offer you a modern, 
colorful, promotion service, 


Mosler Changeable Key Locks, with renters’ keys 
individually sealed at the factory, enable you to quickly 
set any lock to an absolutely new, never-before-used 

key as selected by the renter. 


These 14-tumbler locks, listed by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories Inc., under re-examination service, create a customer 
preference for your institution by those who 

appreciate the utmost in lock protection for their 


PERSONALIZED to meet 
your specific requirements. 


Samples will be mailed 
upon request. 


Return coupon for 
quotation on your Safe 
Deposit Box requirements. 


Safe Deposit Boxes. 


CO. Dept. M-200 
Te 
we Mo sler inn ate G, O Quote us on the following Safe Deposit Boxes 
Established 1848 


The Targest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
320 FIFTH AVE..NEW YORK CITY FACTORIES: HAMILTON, OHIO equipment 


(] Have your representative call to discuss other 


PHILADELPHIA 
207-209 Architects Bidg. 
TTSB NGTON, D.C. 
395 Union Trust Bidg. 1018-1020 15th St., N.W. 
ATLANTA — BALTIMORE — CINCINNATI — COVINGTON, KY. — DALLAS — DENVER 
DETROIT — KANSAS CITY — LOS ANGELES — PORTLAND, ORE. — ST. LOUIS— SAN 
FRANCISCO—YORK, PA., and Other Principal Cities in the United States and ForeignCountries 


BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS U. S. GOVERNMENT GOLD STORAGE VAULT DOORS AT FT. KNOX 
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Create Trust Statements 


with [Jexigraph 


Here is a fast, economical, accurate 
method of preparing trust statements. 
Dexigraph photocopies of your ledger 
sheets make complete, accurate and uni- 
form statements, eliminating carbons for 
multiple trust statements. 

You can prepare more statements with 
Dexigraph in an hour than you can pre- 
pare manually in a day. Photocopies cost 
only a few cents each. Complete accuracy 
eliminates need for checking and correct- 
ing. Your present clerks can operate 
Dexigraph — no need for additional or 
skilled help. Send today for our free 
folder explaining the advantages of the 
Dexigraph method. 


Photo Records Div. — Room 135 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


FOR GREATER BANKING EFFICIENCY—USE PHOTOGRAPHY 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


oe offers you finger-tip control 
of the Motor City. You'll be 
centrally located for a business 
visit, while enjoying Detroit's 
largest and most distinctive 
hotel, with 1200 rooms. 


In Good Taste— 
Five Fine Dining Rooms 
including the famous 
“BOOK CASINO” 


FAY M. THOMAS 
and 


A.B.A. View on Reserve Requirements 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 
encourage the public to invest in Treasury 
Savings Bonds and to increase savings 
deposit accounts. We emphasized the 
need for these actions in our meetings, 
through speeches, and in other forms of 
publicity. This was a reversal of the pro- 
gram that we had been engaged in, and I 
emphasize it because we took the volun- 
tary method of cooperative action to 
meet a national problem. This program 
demonstrated a type of flexibility much 
more appropriate to the American philos- 
ophy than arbitrary controls of any 
nature. 

It is evident that the voluntary credit 
control program has been effective and 
successful. The increase in bank loans in 
the first six months of 1948 was largely 
in the consumer credit and mortgage 
fields. Commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural loans actually were reduced 
about $300,000,000 as compared with 
the end of 1947. In the last six months of 
1947, loans increased at a rate of about 
$10 billion a year. In the first six months 
of 1948 it was at a rate of about $3,400 
million a year, or roughly one-third of the 
rate prevailing in the last half of 1947. 

Mortgage loans, backed by Govern- 
ment guarantees, contributed substan- 
tially to the loan increase which has taken 
place. This is largely the result of a Gov- 
ernment policy of easy mortgage credit. 
The increase in consumer instalment 
credit for durable consumer goods goes 
along with increasing production and new 
construction. New homes must be equipped 
and furnished. 


Bax deposits have not been increasing. 
They have been declining. Bank deposits 
have declined about $4 billion since 
January 1. That of itself tends to restrain 
lending activity. The effect has been to 
induce still another element of caution 
in bank lending. The increase in total 
loans has been offset by an even greater 
decline in investments. Thus there has 
been no increase in total bank credit out- 
standing, but an actual decrease. 

A comparison of the increase in total 
bank loans, using the prewar year 1940 
as a base, shows that the ratio of increase 
in total loans is less than that of the rise 
in the cost of living, wholesale commod- 
ity prices, or the gross national income. 

On the subject of regulating consumer 
credit, which is referred to in Title I 
of the bill, it should be observed that in- 
stalment sales credit only would be con- 
trolled. This proposal apparently attacks 
only 25 percent of the problem. Instal- 
ment sales credit represents less than $344 
billion of the present $14 billion total of 
consumer credit. That $31 billion in- 
cludes FHA Title I loans, which are 
Government-sponsored credit. 

It should also be pointed out that if 
consumer credit instalment sales are re- 


stricted by the proposed regulation, map. 
ufacturers or distributors may finan 
such sales by the use of regular commer. 
cial credit. A contraction of consumer 
credit may thus increase the use of regy. 
lar commercial credit. 

Most consumer durable goods, with the 
notable exception of automobiles, are 
now in relatively adequate supply. The 
reimposition of regulations on consumer 
credit would have a tendency to give 
preference to those who can meet the 
larger down payments required. The less 
fortunate individual, whose need is as 
great and who is worthy of credit, may 
be deprived of the article he wants. 


y banks of the country now use con- 
servative instalment credit terms, such 
as those suggested by the American 
Bankers Association, which approximate 
the terms which prevailed under Regu- 
lation W. A return to Regulation W will 
not result in terms appreciably different 
than those now being used by the banks, 
For that reason we have no serious objec- 
tion to this proposal if the Congress be- 
lieves it should be enacted. 

Whatever loose credit of this type there 
may be is extended outside of the banks. 
As was pointed out earlier, the proposal 
is limited to an effect on about 25 per- 
cent of what is commonly referred to as 
consumer credit. It is our view that if it 
is intended to use this regulatory ap- 
proach to consumer credit as an anti- 
inflation act, it should cover the whole 
field of consumer credit. 

There is no evidence, and I believe no 
testimony has been submitted, which in- 
dicates that the use of bank credit has 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


“That’s right. Blame me! Isn’t it barely pos- 
sible that you should make your decimal 
points a little larger?” 
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Bankers: Our Advertising Builds Your Sales of 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Travelers Checks 


The majority of your clients and prospects are interested in travel—read 
publications carrying National City Bank of New York Travelers Check 
advertising. Often, all that is necessary to make a sale is a mere sugges- 
tion on your part when clients withdraw funds. It is profitable business 
because you collect 34 of 1% on all sales and keep it all—no part of the 


commission is remitted to us. 


Write for a leaflet showing you how you can tie in with a great 


international advertising campaign 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 
years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 
of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
.telations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 35-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 


you. Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,184,937.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $8,938,693.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


6,942 
Check 
Banker R eports Th 
accounts 
opened 


THRIFTICHECK customers carry an average deposit balance of 
over $300; and check usage is about 6 a month. They are entirely 
new to the bank and were attracted, we believe, because this no- 
minimum balance plan fills their needs at a price they are willing 
to pay. 

A reasonable amount of advertising was placed (promotion 
material and operating supplies are furnished without charge). 

Space and time costs are paid out of the income from the sale 
of TurirtiCueck books alone which now exceeds $1,000 a 
month. TurirtiCuHeEck has stimulated business in other depart- 


ments and earnings from the aggregate deposit balance now 
exceeds $18,000 a year. 


Practical, factual evidence in our Brochure tells why 
TurirtiCueck is a profitable department in hundreds of 
banks from coast to coast. A copy will be sent you on request. 


»| NASSAU ST. 
BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION NEW YORK 5, 


NEW YORK 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


been an important factor in creating the 
present inflationary situation or that 
there is any current excessive expansion 
of loans. The proposals and the discussions 
of the problem of curtailing credit have 
been based on a possible inflationary in. 
crease in the use of bank credit and as. 
sumptions about what could happen, not 
on the facts as they are today. 

To meet these assumptions about what 
could happen, the proposal is made in 
Title II that the Federal Reserve Board 
be given authority to increase reserves 
against demand deposits of member 
banks by 10 percentum thereof, and time 
deposits by 4 percentum thereof. I am 
not sure everyone understands exactly 
what this means. I have seen references to 
an increase of 10 percent and further as- 
sumptions that this means an increase 
of 10 percent in existing reserves. This 
percentage refers to deposits, and means 
an increase in reserves of. 10 percent of 
total demand deposits. It should be 
emphasized and clearly understood that 
the proposal for increased reserves as it 
affects demand deposits means an increase 
of 70 percent (viz. from 14 percent to 
24 percent) in country banks, 50 percent 
(viz. 20 percent to 30 percent) in reserve 
city banks and 40 percent (viz. 26 percent 
to 36 percent) in central reserve city 
banks. 


L has been estimated that if put into 
effect these increased reserves will immo- 
bilize some $10 or $11 billion of the assets 
of the banks. This cannot by any means 
be called a moderate increase. It is a 
drastic proposal which if put into effect 
will affect banks and borrowers alike, 
and could seriously affect the economy 
itself. 

The argument may be made that while 
authority is given to do this, it may not 
necessarily be immediately exercised. As 
a matter of fact, mere passage of such a 
law creating the authority to invoke 
these drastic increases in bank reserves 
puts every bank on notice that these 
powers may be used. It makes it necessary 
for banks to modify their investment 
policies, in anticipation that the powers 
may be used, almost as if the powers 
actually were fully in effect. This is true 
because it is inevitable that these powers 
will be used and these extra reserve re- 
quirements put into effect at the time 
when banks are least able to meet the 
requirements. Sound bank management 
requires anticipation of such an action. | 
believe Mr. Eccles has affirmed this by 
testifying that every bank would have to 
keep itself in position to meet these re- 
serve requirements. In principle, legisla- 
tive authorization of any such incr 
reserve requirements, even though only 
in the form of authority, might well have 
the same effect as if they were immedi- 
ately fully imposed. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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ourrers on horseback galloped through- 
C out the countryside bearing the news 
when the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted. In Exeter, New Hampshire, the 
fateful message was dispatched to Colonel 
Nicholas Gilman, whose son, young John 
Taylor Gilman, then read it in the public 
square while the townspeople listened “with 
unutterable emotion.” 

The house where the message was de- 
livered was built in 1721 by Nathaniel 
Ladd, a member of one of Exeter’s more 
prominent families who were among the 
first settlers. Another Nathaniel Ladd 
sounded the trumpet that signaled an early 
revolt against the royal governor and was 
the only one of the rebels crafty enough 


The Tap Room in the old kitchen 


September 1948 


The Major General Jobn Sullivan Room 


to escape trial. One eccentric member of 

the family kept a coffin in the house in case 

of sudden demise and invented a pair of 

wings which he maintained would enable 

him to “cleave the air like a bird” until he 
experimented from an upstairs window. 

In 1747 the house was bought by 

Daniel Gilman and for many years 

was owned by members of the Gil- 

man family who were said to be as 

numerous as the sands on the sea- 

shore and who played an influ- 

ential role in affairs of state and 

nation. One of the most distin- 

guished was Colonel Nicholas Gil- 

man who as state financier earned 

the title of “the brains of the Revo- 

lution in New Hampshire.” Impor- 

tant meetings were held, state 

secrets discussed and the Battle of 

Bennington planned in the room in 


Captain Nicholas Gilman, Jr. 
his house which served as the treasury. An- 
other room was used as the jail where 
debtors were chained to an iron ring which 
may still be seen. 

Nicholas’ son, John Taylor Gilman, 
proved his patriotism at an early age by 
marching off to Cambridge with a band of 
volunteers the morning after the Battle of 
Lexington. He succeeded his father as state 
treasurer and served a number of terms as 
governor. At the alarm of Portsmouth in 
1814 he took personal command of a large 
detachment of militia. His brother, Cap- 
tain Nicholas Gilman, Jr. who was on 
Washington’s staff, participated in many 
important battles and later served as dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention and 
as Senator from New Hampshire. 

The Ladd-Gilman house is now owned 
by the New Hampshire Society of the 
Cincinnati and is commonly known as 
Cincinnati Memorial Hall. ; 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 
Srrsurance Company 


NEW YORK 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 


Another point in connection with the 
proposal to increase bank reserves is that 
it applies only to member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System. There has been 
testimony to the effect that if enacted 
this proposal should be made to apply to 
all banks, whether member or non- 
member banks. 

There have been questions raised as to 
whether this increased reserve proposal 
can be legally applied to non-member 
banks. Up to this time, state laws have 
controlled the reserve requirements for 
state non-member banks. 

If the proposal is amended to make it 
apply to all banks, regardless of whether 


MODEL 300 


with this dominant 
thought in mind... 


“To best serve our 
many banker friends 
by building a check 
perforator with more 
outstanding features 
than any other perfor- 
ator yet made.” 


© Compact, sturdy, portable, 


® is easier to operate; 


Also ask to see the world’s 
best endorser — 
CUMMINS 250. 


The Proof, of the Pudding... 


CUMMINS RESEARCH 
ENGINEERS DEVELOPED 


Here are some of the principal advantages: 


® increases check filing cabinet capacity; 
© makes it easier to file after perforation; 
® aids in reducing number of misfiled checks; 


® gives maximum legibility of information on checks; 
© has greater simplicity and adaptability; 
® costs 1 the price of big bulky machines. 


Cummins Engineers accomplished all this with the aid of the 
.045 Punch. We will be mighty pleased to show you how. 


Get the Proof 


No. 16 BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


You will find out why banks have bought 
more than 3,000 Cummins 300 Perforators. 


ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Formerly CUMMINS PERFORATOR 
4752 Ravenswood Avenue 


or not they are members of the Federal 
Reserve System, such a step would be an 
encroachment on the principle of dual 
banking, and an invasion of the rights of 
the states and the state banks they charter 
and supervise. In effect, the reserve re- 
quirements imposed by state law and 
regulation would be nullified, and in their 
place would be substituted the require- 
ments dictated by a governmental agency 
in Washington. 

For the foregoing reasons the Associa- 
tion is opposed to the inclusion of non- 
member banks under this proposal. 

There are several major questions 
about the proposal for additional reserve 
requirements which need careful consid- 
eration. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH 


SINCE 1887 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


The first is the question as to whether 
these increased reserves are necessary, 
and particularly whether they are neces. 
sary now. In this connection, certain facts 
should be pointed out. First, the volun. 
tary credit control program of the Ameri. 
can Bankers Association is being actively 
continued and has already produced re. 
sults. Second, the Federal Reserve and 
the Treasury already have powers which 
are adequate to meet not only the present 
situation but also any situation which 
could arise between now and the time 
the next regular session of Congress con- 
venes. The short-term rate on Govern- 
ment securities can be further increased, 
and there has been some discussion of such 
a step. The rediscount rate can be further 
increased: Moreover, there is also the 
power to sell Government securities now 
held in trust funds or by the Federal 
Reserve. 

There remains a 2 percent increase 
which can be made in the reserve require- 
ments of the central reserve cities. How- 
ever, it has been said that the final 2 
percent increase in New -York and Chi- 
cago has not been necessary. 

There was action taken along these 
lines in December and January. This had 
a salutary, cautionary effect. 


Unoze Section 301 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, the Federal Reserve Board is 
charged with the responsibility of ob- 
taining necessary information on the use 
of credit and controlling the proper use 
of credit. With that authority, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is given the right to 
refuse rediscount privileges to member 
banks under appropriate circumstances. 
This could be made the means of any 
necessary disciplinary action. 

The Federal Reserve System and its 12 
Federal Reserve banks constitute a source 
of natural leadership, information and 
power to control the use of credit at the 
local and individual bank level, without 
the enactment of new laws. What the 
American’ Bankers Association has been 
able to do in a voluntary and cooperative 
program is an example of what could 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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a financial interest in hotels, stores, restau- 
rants and office buildings calls for a careful con- 
sideration of Better Air Conditioning. 

Survey after survey has indicated the income- 
building advantages of air conditioning systems 
that adequately cool, dehumidify, circulate, filter, 
and ventilate the air for all types of business. 

You can get such a system when you insist on 
General Electric equipment .. . installed to Gen- 
eral Electric standards. 


“INVESTMENTS PROTECTED”’ 
by Better Air Conditioning 


In your own bank, too, General Electric Better 
Air Conditioning can mean more comfort to 
clients and depositors ... greater efficiency from 
employees . . . easier cleaning. 


We suggest you discuss the profit building pos- 
sibilities of air conditioning with an expert in the 
field—your local General Electric dealer or con- 
tractor. General Electric Company, Air Condi- 
tioning Department, Section A8357, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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have been done under the leadership of 
the Federal Reserve System, had the 
System been willing to accept and use 
that principle rather than to ask for addi- 
tional powers. 

We emphasize that the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury already have 
sufficient powers and that the granting 
of any additional powers, particularly 
powers as drastic as those proposed, 
should be given only on specific evidences 
of what increases are needed now and 
before the next regular session of Con- 
gress, why they are needed, and what 
effect they will have on the credit struc- 
ture and the economy of the country. 


Ds. WS, 


Minmeapous MOLin 


| 
MACHINERY 


2 


GET THE JOB 


The second major question concerning 
the new reserve proposal is whether or 
not it will be effective. 

With banks holding large amounts of 
Government securities and the Federal 
Reserve ready to absorb them, it is not 
apparent how increased reserve requise- 
ments can reduce reserves available for 
loans. The banks can sell Government 
securities in order to acquire those re- 
serves. 

This proposal would not apply to other 
sources of credit or to direct and indirect 
Government lending agencies. The pro- 
posal aims to restrict only the credit 
activities of member banks and leaves all 
other types of lenders free to continue 
lending as they are doing now. 


VISIONLINED TRACTORS 


DONE 


and all-round “‘go”’ are coupled 
- 


fuel economies in MM 


Visionlined 


Tractors to assure reserve power and out- 


standing 


performance under all field and 


weather conditions. From the famed MM 

Visionlined ‘‘foursome’’—the models R, U, 

Z and GTB—choose the power-packed 

tractor engineered for your particular farm 4 

needs! Special features include: fewer parts 
and greater accessibility; anti-friction sealed 
transmissions with precision-cut, heat-treated, 


This proposal can be nullified by other 
inflationary acts or other causes of infig. 
tion outside the banking system. 

The powers granted in this proposal 
will not reduce prices or the cost of living 
unless used so extensively that they m 
sult in denying needed credit to productive 
business, thus pulling down both em. 
ployment and production. 

The third major question is whether 
or not this proposal has any elements 
of danger in it. The proposal is an action 
which hits member banks equally, re 
gardless of their individual loan and in. 
vestment positions. It tends to freeze the 
banking system uniformly, regardless of 
varying local credit needs. 

Credit has two aspects. One relates to 
consumption, and the other to production, 
The use of credit follows prices and busi- 
ness volume. Someone has to ask for 
credit before it is granted. Its use is based 
on the need for it. If business activity is 
to be continued at the present volume 
and at present high price levels, there will 
be a continuing need for a eorrespondingly 
large use of credit. 

We must be careful not to contribute 
to an economic reversal so freely prophe- 
sied and wished for by the Soviets. We 
must be sure that the cure proposed does 
not bring a reaction worse than the dis- 
ease. Credit on a national basis is a deli- 
cate mechanism. Rude handling can pro- 
duce disastrous chain reactions. 

Reference has already been made to the 
fact that if this proposal is enacted the 
banks will be put on notice to prepare for 
the full imposition of the requirements. 
We do not know what the future has in 
store for us. At the beginning of 1947 
everyone was convinced a recession was 
imminent. Now, we have inflation, and 
everyone seems convinced that more 
inflation is inevitable. We cannot afford 
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alloy steel gears; high turbulence type cylinder 
heads; force-feed lubrication systems. “Quick- 
On—Quick-Off” tools for all MM Visionlined 
Tractors offer greater utility and real economy. 

Safe, dependable MM Visionlined Tractors 
mean time saved and more profits on all your 
farm power-jobs—all the year round! No mat- 
ter how tough the job, there’s an MM Tractor 
for better and easier farming . . . ready to give 
you that fitable teamwork of MM TRAcToRS 
and MM MopErRN MACHINES. 


x, 


VISIONLINED FOR EFFICIENCY, COMFORT, AND SAFETY! 


S 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“You want to help me plan my future? Why, 
Mr. Shiffenocker!!” 
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all on this 


| one machinim 


- 


When the National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine is used for different 
jobs, a separate stop-bar is provided for each job, and the stops are arranged to fit 
that particular application. To change from one type of work to another, requires 
merely unlatching the bar in use and replacing it with another. This takes but a 
matter of seconds, for there are no screws, catches, or fittings to fuss with. 


A WEW, ILLUSTRATED 64-PAGE 


h Trained operators are not necessary—it can be operated by anyone who can SOGSNET describes the earvices 
m) = type and run an adding machine. National’s standard, full-visible, flexible key- of each of the many National 
h board increases listing speed. National’s ciphers are automatic, corrections can be for bank use. Shows how they 
made before depressing the motor bar, and the printing line and all previous post- 
ings are fully visible. There is front-feed insertion for forms, and many automatic 
vi features which simplify its adaptation to different kinds of work. helpful. Have it handy when 
: accounting problems arise. 

f Do you know about the othier Nationals expressly designed for bank use? 

h They’re all described in the new, illustrated 64-page booklet-shown at the right. 

m™ Your local National representative will be glad to hand you your copy. CWaltonal 

‘ CASH REGISTERS » ADDING MACHINES 

‘ THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


to take any action which may prove to 
be the spark that sets off a drastic re- 
versal. ; 

This proposal is an emergency action. 
It is proposed before an emergency session 
of Congress. Such an action, taken in 
haste and under the emotional stresses 
and strains of the present situation, may 
not be as well thought out as it should be. 

We oppose the proposal to give the 
Federal Reserve power to increase bank 
reserve requirements because there is no 
evidence that it is immediately necessary 
or warranted; because it is not directed 
at the fundamental causes of inflation; 
because it includes elements of danger to 


the economy; because it is an emergency 
action taken under unusual political and 
emotional circumstances; because it is 
an action in a single limited area of the 
inflation problem; because the proposal 
has such broad implications that it needs 
further extensive study as to its possible 
effects; because it is an unnecessary addi- 
tion to the regulatory powers of a govern- 
mental agency; and because adequate, 
unused powers already exist. 

We are all concerned with the general 
problem of inflation and high prices. 
There is no easy answer or easy way to 
meet the problem. There is no single act 
which will correct it. There is nothing 
that can be done that will be painless. 
There have been many years of excessive 


You and Owe 
we 


You may risk greater loss through interruption 
of business for which you extend credit than 


may result from destruction of 


We'll explain the 


properties alone. 


ow and 


why of U.and O. (Use and Occupancy) insurance 
if you'll mail us this advertisement clipped to 


your letterhead. 


THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Combined Statement December 31, 1947 


Liabilities 
Surplus to policyholders 


Losses paid to December 31, 1947 


$106,262,644 
51,292,949 
. 54,969,698 
‘ 422,207,611_ 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU .. .? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since 
its foundation over 59 years ago. If you are in- 
terested in doing business in Peru a letter addressed 
to us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


- LIMA 


49 Branches Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL S/.22,000,000.00 


SURPLUS $/.41,207,828,47 


“Peru’s Oldest National Commercial Bank” 


Government spending, Government def- 
cits, and Government-sponsored easy 
money. These have brought us to our 
present difficulties. If the problem is to 
be corrected, these policies must be re. 
versed. What is needed is a consistent 
anti-inflationary Government policy. The 
basic answer to our inflationary problem 
is to so conduct our fiscal affairs that we 
insure budget surpluses which, appropri- 
ately used, can provide the necessary 
anti-inflationary effect. 


Savings Bond 


Redemption 
Liability 


nner regarding liability for losses 
resulting from Savings Bond re- 
demptions has been recently sent to all 
secretaries of state bankers associations 
by the A.B.A. Committee on Savings 
and Armed Forces Leave Bond Re- 
demptions. Included in the letter is an 
outline of the basis.on which the Treas- 
ury will decide cases where identifi- 
cation notations are lacking, in the case 
of redemptions made prior to January 
1, 1948. 

The complete text of the letter fol- 
lows: 


Recently, representatives of the A.B.A. 
Committee on Savings and Armed Forces 
Leave Bond Redemption met with Treas- 
ury officials to discuss the position of 
banks acting as paying agents in the 
Bond Redemption Program, and to clarify 
the methods used by the Treasury De- 
partment in determining liability for losses 
resulting from savings bond redemptions. 

Although the amount of losses resulting 
from erroneous payments of bonds to 
date, compared to the total volume of 
redemptions is exceedingly small, this 
Committee is concerned with the poten- 
tial liabilities involved in pending cases 
and also with erroneous payments which 
may have been made to non-customers 
prior to January 1, 1948, but which, as 
yet, have not been discovered or reported 
to the Treasury. 

While Treasury officials evinced a sin- 
cere understanding of the problem and 
are willing to relieve paying agents from 
liability in all cases in which they are 
entitled to relief under the law, they state 
that they are unable to do so when pay- 
ment is made contrary to regulations and 
with lack of due care. It was made clear 
that when fault or negligence is obvious, 
relief from liability for an erroneous pay- 
ment cannot be granted to the paying 
agent, even though the agent’s record in 
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the redemption and sale of bonds may 
have been excellent. 


Redemptions Made After 
January 1, 1948 


Paying agents should incur no liability 
for bond redemptions made after January 
1, 1948, if they follow closely the pre- 
scribed regulations and the identification 
procedure outlined in the Treasury con- 
fidential letter and statement, dated 
December 19, 1947. This statement 
enumerates the identifications which are 
acceptable and specifically states that 
agents are expected, at the time of re- 
demption, to make notations on the bonds 
or on a separate record to show that ac- 
ceptable identification was presented. All 
persons concerned with bond cashing 
should carefully study this statement and 
should make payments in conformity with 
the procedure outlined. The Treasury 
advises us that banks will be expected to 
comply with the regulations and instruc- 
tions in the cashing of bonds and that 
they will not be relieved of liability for 
losses resulting from erroneous payments 
in cases which involve a violation of the 
regulations and instructions. 


Redemptions Made Prior to 
January 1, 1948 


Treasury regulations and instructions 
prior to January 1, 1948, did not specifi- 
cally state what identification credentials 
would be acceptable. Further, although 
the original instructions permitted, and 
the June 30, 1945 instructions urged pay- 
ing agents to make identification notations 
on bonds, it was not until January 1, 
1948, that banks were advised that they 
were expected to make such notations. 

While the Treasury reserves the right 
to make exceptions where the circum- 
stances of any case justify the action, it 
is understood that generally the Treasury 
will decide cases where identification 
notations are lacking, and where no con- 
trary information is developed by its 
investigations, on the following basis: 

(1) When identification notations 
are lacking, paying agents may never- 
theless be relieved of liability if, upon 
notification by the Treasury of a pos- 
sible loss on payments made prior to 
January 1, 1948, they submit sufficient 
evidence to show that they were without 
fault or negligence. 

(2) In a situation where identifica- 
tion notations are lacking and sufficient 
evidence cannot be shown because the 
details of the actual payments are 
unavailable or cannot be recalled, the 
paying agent may be relieved of lia- 
bility if it is in a position to, and does 
submit a thorough statement by a re- 
sponsible officer setting forth fully an 
adequate identification practice and 
procedure actually in effect by the 
paying agent at the time of redemption, 
and further stating, if such is the fact, 
that it has no reason to believe that 
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such practice and procedure were not 

followed by the individual who identi- 

fied the presenter of the bond. 

(3) In a case where identification 
notations are lacking and where suffi- 
cient evidence cannot be shown be- 
cause the details of the actual payments 
are unavailable and where, further- 
more, the paying agent is unable to 
show definitely the particular identifi- 
cation procedure followed at the time 
of redemption, the paying agent should 
submit a statement by a responsible 
officer describing its usual identifica- 
tion procedure and further stating, if 
such is the fact, that the paying agent 
had no reason to believe its usual identi- 
fication procedure was not followed in 
the case involved. The Treasury states 
that, where no other evidence is ob- 
tainable, very careful consideration 
will be given to such a statement 
provided that the practice and proce- 
dure appear adequate and the bank’s 
experience is good. 

This Committee and Treasury officials 
strongly urge that paying agents designate 
a bank officer (or officers) to supervise 
bond redemptions and to keep himself 
well informed regarding the applicable 
regulations and instructions. This officer 
should see that all persons concerned 
with bond cashing are fully familiar with 
the proper procedure and that they 
understand the importance of alertness 


and care in paying bonds and in complying 
with the prescribed regulations and 
instructions. If notified by the Treasury 
Department of a possible loss, this officer 
should promptly prepare and submit to 
the Treasury or the Secret Service agent 
investigating the case all available evi- 
dence, including the statement referred to 
above, as completely as possible. 

We are glad to report that Treasury 
officials are aware of the difficulties and 
the problems encountered by paying 
agents and assure us that they have given 
favorable consideration to a number of 
the recommendations and suggestions 
which this Committee recently made. We 
might also add that Treasury officials 
highly praised banks for the job they are 
doing and expressed their appreciation 
for the cooperation of this Committee. 

In the belief that the information con- 
tained in this letter will help paying agents 
to avoid erroneous payments and to 
properly present their cases to the 
Treasury, we urge that you pass along 
this information to your members in 
your bulletins or magazines. 


Chairman of the Committee on Sav- 
ings and Armed Forces Leave Bond 
Redemptions is C. Edgar Johnson, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Chi- 
cago. Secretary is William T. Wilson, 
A.B.A. deputy manager. 


Here’s an Idea 


Only the cynic says anyone who is 
well-clothed, well-fed and well-housed 
can stand for principles. 


A person who gets in the public eye 
may still be just a little squirt. Consider 
the grapefruit. 


A young man on spinach: “I don’t 
like spinach, and I’m glad I don’t like 
spinach, because if I did like it I would 
probably eat it, and I hate the stuff.” 


It’s a strange fact that the vice- 
presidential candidate who wins the 
job has little to do, and the fellow who 
loses the job has to go to work. 


The fellow who can’t listen to a 30- 
minute sermon will buy a 500-column 
Sunday newspaper. 


It’s a good thing to have your car 
overhauled, but not by a motor cop. 


Millions of Americans are said to be 
overweight. These are round figures, of 
course. 


Modern youths think their parents 
have made a mess of things. Probably 
some of the youngsters have been look- 
ing in mirrors. 


The uses of adversity are sweet to those 
it doesn’t happen to. 


So often things do not mean what 
they say. Take easy payments, for 
example. 


The Republicans are convinced they 
haven’t a white elephant on their hands 
this year. 


Chances are that the family that 
doesn’t have a summer home, six fur 
coats, and all kinds of gadgets has 
money in the bank. 


There’s nothing that keeps a town 
moving like no parking signs and parking 
meters. 


Postponing a wedding is said to be 
unlucky. Could that be possible if you 
postponed it often enough? 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


reserves swollen by Reserve System pur- 
chases of governments to maintain the 
long-term interest rate. He also saw 
prospects sharp for inflation, overall. 

“Economic prospects indicate a con- 
tinuance of strong inflationary pressures 
during the next several months and 
perhaps for a much longer period,” 
Mr. McCabe said. 

Among others who supported the 
proposal to authorize an increase in re- 
quired reserves were Alfred H. Williams, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia; C. S. Young, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
and H. G. Leedy, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 

These three Reserve bank presidents, 
however, spoke on behalf of a proposal, 
rejected by the Congress, to apply the 
higher reserve requirements to all 
commercial banks, including institu- 
tions not members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The original bill excluded 
nonmember banks. Subsequently the 
Reserve Board advised Congress it 
recommended that any boost in re- 
quired reserves be applied to all banks. 


Others Support Higher Reserves 


Others supported the Administration 
program for higher legal reserves. 
Among them were the Secretary of 
the Treasury, John W. Snyder, and Mr. 
_Eccles. 

Aside from Mr. McCabe, however, 
the enthusiasm of others was notably 
lacking. 

Mr. Eccles, for instance, the spear- 
head of the drive last Winter for credit 
restriction, appeared decidedly luke- 
warm toward credit control standing by 
itself. He characterized the President’s 
program as a whole, including the 
spending programs, “‘as about as in- 
flationary as it is deflationary.” He 
criticized with special vigor the Presi- 
dent’s proposal that Congress should 
enact the Taft-Ellender-Wagner omni- 
bus and public housing bill. (See panel, 
page 44.) 

Whereas Mr. McCabe ascribed the 
$15 billion gain in deposits and cur- 
rency since 1945 to bank loans, the 
Treasury Secretary did not quite agree. 

“The expansion of bank credit, 
except in the fields of consumer and real 
estate financing, has not, in my opinion, 
been a major contributing force to 
present inflationary pressures,” he said. 
He then explained why he thought the 
law should be amended to permit 
higher reserve requirements. 


“We must, however, attack the prob- 
lem of inflation on all fronts,” Mr. 
Snyder declared. 

Probably the most remarkable indi- 
cation of difference of opinion within 
the Administration was inferred from 
the mid-year economic report of the 
President, prepared for his guidance by 
the President’s Council. of Economic 
Advisers. This report, first, was de- 
layed until after the President’s “‘anti- 
inflation” message to the summer ses- 
sion of Congress. Second, it reputedly 
was revised somewhat from the earlier 
draft prepared in June, so as not to 
conflict with the President’s recom- 
mendations. 

Whereas the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers several months ago 


was one of the leading exponents of 


credit restriction, it gave little more 
than lip service to this proposal in the 
July report. Credit expansion was listed 
as one of the factors of inflation. 

At one point the President’s economic 
report appeared to contradict Mr. 
McCabe, who said that bank loans 
were being utilized for capital purposes. 
“There was no net expansion of bank 
credit to corporations as a group in the 
first half of 1948,” said the President’s 
report at this point. “The total of such 
loans outstanding showed a decrease 
for the half year, in contrast with a 
small increase during the first half of 
1947. In appraising this decline in 
corporate use of bank credit, however, 
the high rate of expansion of such 
credit in the latter part of 1947 must be 
borne in mind.” 

Finally, at another point, the report 
observed that “A sense of caution has 
been attained by industrialists, mer- 
chants and bankers with regard to in- 


“Fix the screen or trim the grass one at a 
time, Eddie, before the neighbors call you a 
Communist.” 


ventories, credit expansion, and ¢con- 
struction plans.” 

Reserve Requirements 

Boost Opposed 

Had the Banking Committees not cut 
off hearings as soon as Administration 
spokesmen finished so as to act upon 
the proposal and get it out of the way in 
a couple of weeks, there probably 
would have been considerable opposi- 
tion shown to raising required legal 
reserves. 

Nevertheless, Allan Sproul, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, managed to appear before 
the Senate Banking Committee and 
dispute the Administration thesis that 
banks were contributing to inflation. 
He said that the total of demand de- 
posits, adjusted, plus currency outside 
banks, which is the total money supply, 
“show a total of $108,560 million, 
which is a reduction of approximately 
$5 billion since December a 1947, and 
an increase of only $127 million or a 
fraction of 1 percent since June 30, 
1947, 

“In other words,” Mr. Sproul said, 
“the rise in the general price level has 
occurred in the face of a substantial 
decrease in the money supply. during 
the past six months and practically no 
increase during the past year.” 

Expansion of credit since the war, he 
noted, “has not been a major element 
in the inflationary pressures which have 
been generated in our economy. Some 
of that expansion in credit was neces- 
sary and the rest played a minor part in 
creating existing inflationary pressures.” 

Mr. Sproul suggested that if mone- 
tary measures alone were contemplated, 
they would have to be something 
more drastic than he imagined was in 


‘the minds of the committee. They 


would have to be so drastic, in order to 
stop inflation, as to aim actually at 
credit contraction, raising interest rates, 
and reducing business and employment. 

In the latter connection Mr. McCabe 
promised the House Banking Com- 
mittee that the proposed credit powers 
would not be used to force a liquidation 
of the outstanding volume of credit, 
but for restraining credit expansion. 

Joseph M. Dodge, president of the 
American Bankers Association and 
president of The Detroit Bank, sub- 
mitted a memorandum opposing the 
increase in legal reserves and question- 
ing the Administration thesis that 
bank credit was a factor contributing 
heavily to the inflation of prices. (Text 
of the Dodge statement accompanies 
this article.) 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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1, Dishonesty of employes 


PROTECT 


your business 
against these 
Five Major 

Hazards with 


‘The National Guard Defends America . 


2. Loss 


inside premises 


3, Loss outside premises 


5. Loss by forgery and alteration 


This Man can tell you how 


H E will tell you how Comprehen- 
sive Dishonesty, Disappear- 
ance and Destruction Insurance 
can give your business maximum 
protection against loss from com- 
monly -occurring employe dishon- 
esty, disappearance or destruction 
of money and securities . . . witha 
minimum of premium outlay. The 


policies and bonds . . . some per- 
haps overlapping or so widely 
separated as to leave dangerous 
loopholes. 

Ask this man—your local USF&G 
Agent—about this convenient pack- 
age of insurance protection. He 
knows your insurance problems. 
Consult him today. There is no 
obligation. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


. - Join Now” 
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ARE BACK 


COLORED BILL STRAPS 


STEEL- stRON 


HESE super-strong Bill Straps are 

again available in 7 colors for 
quick identification of package. Extra 
wide—14" — affording ample space 
for marking and stamping. Straps 
imprinted with amounts and gummed. 
Made of No. 1 colored Kraft. A 
favorite with Banks everywhere. 


FREE 


Write Today to Dept. N 
The C. DOWNEY Comnany 


THE SIGN 
OF QUALITY 
IN MANAGEMENT 
AND FINANCE 


Good industrial man- 


agement and good bank- 
ing have many qualities 
in common. A principal 
one is a desire for facts |} 

about plant and business. | | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


Praise A.B.A. Voluntary Program 


Administration spokesmen could not 
agree as to what extent bank lending is 
encouraging inflation. They could and 
did agree, however, that the program 
sponsored by the American Bankers 
Association to encourage anti-inflation- 
ary lending policies was meritorious. 

“T have always believed,” said Secre- 
tary Snyder, “that our chief reliance 
for the control of inflationary bank 
credit lies in the good judgment of the 
individual bankers in the 15,00 banks 
in the United States. The Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, represent- 
ing the federal and state supervisory 
authorities, have urged bankers to con- 
fine the extension of bank credit under 
existing conditions, as far as possible, 
to loans that would help production, 
rather than increase consumer de- 
mands. The banks, in general, have 
been most cooperative. I should like to 
take this occasion to commend their 
public spirit, and particularly to com- 
mend the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation for its program to secure the 
maximum voluntary curtailment in 
the extension of bank credit. 

“But, in the present situation, I 
think it is clear that prudence requires 
that additional instruments—to sup- 
plement the voluntary action of the 
bankers—be placed in the hands of the 
Federal Reserve System,’’ Mr. Snyder 
said. 

Chairman McCabe also praised the 
A.B.A. program, and listed it as the 
first of suggested means for curbing 
expansion of bank credit. 

“T am convinced that the voluntary 
program originated and actively devel- 
oped by the A.B.A. has had a significant 
effect in developing a more cautious 
and critical attitude on the part of 
bankers toward the so-called unpro- 
ductive or speculative loans. If infla- 
tionary pressures were mild, voluntary 
restraint might be adequate to hold 
them in check. Continued and intensi- 
fied voluntary restraint will make our 
joint task easier.” 

The chairman, however, said that 
credit restriction was necessary because 
of two factors. The loan which locally 
looked noninflationary to a local bank 
might add to overall inflationary pres- 
sures. He also suggested that competi- 
tion would be a factor operating to in- 
duce the making of loans. 


Mr. Eccles was less hopeful of the 
utility of the voluntary program, 
“That is fine in its motivation,” he said 
of this program, “but the fact remains 
that you instantly create a competitive 
situation in which the average bank 
lives for a profit.” 


Agree on Supplementary Character 


There was also general agreement 
among all Administration spokesmen 
that monetary controls are only sup- 
plemental in character. Without action 
to curb inflation on all fronts, they said, 
monetary devices are of doubtful 
utility. 

“Tt should be emphasized as strongly 
as possible,’ said Mr. McCabe, “that 
action in the monetary field alone can- 
not readjust the unbalanced relation- 
ships within the economic structure 
which have already been created by in- 
flationary forces, and cannot check 
further inflationary pressures arising 
from nonmonetary causes.” 

“Anti-inflationary measures which 
may be taken in the monetary field are 
of course but a segment of the whole 
program, and could not, by any means, 
solve the problem alone,” said the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. “ But such steps 
as can be taken when related to those in 
other fields will of course be helpful in 
the overall solution. 


Congress Disregards Advice 
Congress disregarded this advice. It 
enacted only a monetary method of 
attacking ‘inflation. Likewise Congress 
disregarded the widespread advice that 
easy housing finance would promote 
inflation, and liberalized Title I of 
FHA, broadened somewhat the govern- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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WHO IS THE 
SMILING MAN 7 


CLUES 
I. 


His children’s education is as good 
as paid for. 


2. 


He’s moving into his dream house 
in 1958. 


3. 


He’s going to get $4 back for every 
$3 he invests today, after 10 years. 


a 


He’s helping his country and him- 
self, at one and the same time. 


ANSWER, : The Smiling Man is the man who in- 
vests regularly in U. S. Savings’ Bonds. What he has 
done—actually—is to guarantee his own future, to in- 
sure the security and happiness of his family. 


Every Savings Bond you buy will stretch your smile 
a little further. They’re the wisest investment you can 
make, today—they pay you back $4 for $3 after ten 
years, and that’s a promise by Uncle Sam! 


What’s more, every dollar you invest in Savings 
Bonds is helping to fight inflation over here, helping 


to maintain democracy over there. 


If you draw a salary, enroll in the easy, painless, 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan. 


Or, if you aren’t on a payroll but have a checking 
account, use the equally convenient Bond-A-Month 
Plan. 


Inquire today about these sure, profitable savings 
plans. And watch your smile grow along with your sav- 
ings! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING—U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


® Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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HANDLING MONEY 


40 50 coins are counted, or at multiples 


Model 


afi 
nitely into a 
mechanism eli 


machine. 


4ET-5: Electric Coin Counter for all coins. Locks 
countin 


20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 coins or counts indefi- 


. Register can easil 


be reset to zero. New 


mates wear and friction. A fast, durable 


All Abbott Machines can be furnished for all Foreign 


Coins and Tokens at No Ex 
information and catal 
LIES and RAPID COIN ASSORTE) 


143+d St. and Wales Ave. 


tra Cost. Write for com- 
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BANK SUP- 


Abbott Coin Counter Co. 


8th & St. Charles 


New York 54, N. Y.. U.S.A. 


Every room has noiseproofing. 


ROOMS FROM $3.50 


INTERNATIONA 


BP NZE 


TABLET CC 


INC 
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ment secondary market for mortgage 
loans, and restored rental construction 
projects and prefabricated housing to 
Title VI guarantees. : 

Before the President signed the bank 
reserve proposal the Treasury and Re- 
serve Board had already placed further 
pressure on bank credit with the boost- 
ing of the one-year certificate rate to 114 
percent and the raising of the rediscount 
rate. The ultimate prospect, unless in- 
flation abates, is the use of the new 
power to increase reserve requirements 
still further, as authorized by the new 
legislation. 

Congress likewise disregarded the 
advice of Administration spokesmen on 
the applicability of higher reserves. 
The original draft of the anti-inflation 
bill which came from the White House 
excluded nonmember banks from the 
higher reserve requirements. Secretary 
Snyder said that if Congress legally 


| could require higher reserves for non- 
| member as well as for member banks, 


he was agreeable to this proposition. 
However, he said he thought the limita- 
tion of the higher reserve requirement 
to member banks might be suitable as 
an emergency measure. — 

Chairman McCabe, Mr. Eccles, and 
all the Federal Reserve bank presidents 
who appeared, recommended that the 
reserve requirement be made effective 
upon non-members. The Reserve Board 
unanimously put forward this recom- 
mendation. 

Likewise Congress turned down the 
recommendation that the authority of 
the Reserve Board to impose higher 
reserve requirements be granted for a 
period of almost two years. The Con- 
gress limited the authority to a period 
ending June 30, 1949. 


Policy on Reserve Powers 


Governmental monetary managers 
believe that now that they have the 
power to impose higher legal reserves, 
they should exert a steady pressure on 
bank reserves so as to discourage in- 
flationary lending—so long as the over- 
all picture appears to them to be 
inflationary. 


It was not necessary, however, even 


if practical, to order higher reserves at 
once. The long-delayed boosting of the 
short-term interest rate, together with 
the corollary increase in the discount 
rate, were sufficient for a time to main- 
tain the steady pressure on banks. 
Senator Taft, in a post-special session 
sta ement, predicted that the Board 
“never will use the powers the law now 
gives it.” This may or may not prove to 


“Better order, Sonny. These prices are sub- 
ject to change.” 


be correct. From the pragmatic stand- 
point of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
standing with the next Congress, its 
avoidance of higher reserves prior to the 
election might diminish “its prestige 
with Congress, in view of its recent in- 
sistence upon having the power to 
boost the reserves. 

On the other hand, any abatement of 
the pressure of inflation, an abatement 
so judged by the monetary managers, 
would lead to the quick abandonment 
of any idea of boosting legal reserves 
under the new law. 

Nevertheless, barring a sharp change 
in the business picture, some policy in- 
volving the use of higher legal reserves 
was indicated. 


Congress Skeptical of Bond Pegging 

One incidental effect of the summer 
special session was to focus more and 
more attention by key Congressional 
leaders upon the practice of pegging 
government long-term bond prices so as 
to maintain the long-term interest rate. 
Both Senator Taft and Chairman Wol- 
cott, particularly, have expressed some 
mild skepticism in months past of the 
long-run advisability of the pegs, cer- 
tainly with interest indefinitely held to 
the 24 percent top. 

Neither Wolcott nor Taft has gone so 
far as to advocate the dropping of the 


The Joint Economic Committee 
headed by Senator Taft may also in- 
quire next year into the legal and eco- 
nomic background of the monetary 
system. This and Wolcott’s study arise 
more or less indirectly out of the special 
session. Provided that these two Con- 
gressional leaders are supported by 
fiscal and White House officials disposed 
similarly to inquire into the basis of the 
monetary laws, there may be some in- 
teresting light if not heat next year in 
the financial world. 
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Use the 


in Chicago 


AS YOUR BANK 


You are cordially invited to use The First National 
Bank of Chicago as your correspondent. To serve you, 
and to insure prompt attention in all correspondent 
bank relationships, there is an experienced group of 
officers which devotes its entire time to this work. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman 
James B. FoRGAN BentTLEY G. McCLoup 


Vice-Chairman President 


BANK AND BANKERS DIVISION OFFICERS 


Joun J. ANTON Vice-President 
Tuomas J. Nucent Vice-President 
Haroip W. Lewis Vice-President 
Me vin H. Tues Asst. Vice-President 
VeRNE L. BARTLING Asst. Vice-President 
CuHares F, NEWHALL Assistant Cashier 


EpwarD DECKER Assistant Cashier 
Victor C. von MEDING Assistant Cashier 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The NEW 


Controlled Signature 


Protectograph 


‘Faster check signing! 


Triple protection—two locks 
plus control meter! 


Improved, easier operation! 
New streamlined beauty! 


— 


Now available for the first time—the mew 


and insertion —think of signing checks at 


Todd Controlled Signature Protectograph the rate of 50 a minute! And these are only 


with improved features that give you #riple 
control over check issuance...speed check 
handling...eliminate check-signing fatigue. 

With this new model, you get protec- 
tion not available with easy-to-duplicate 
pen and ink signing —and absolute, locked 
numerical control over signatures. New, 
raised platform insures fast check feeding 


a few of the features of this beautifully 
designed new check signer! 

Find out more about the Controlled 
Signature Protectograph. Just mail the cou- 
pon below for full information. (If you al- 
ready have a Todd check signer, please note 
on the coupon — we'll tell you about our 
liberal Trade-in Plan.) Mail coupon now. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give me full information about the new Todd Controlled 
Signature Protectograph, without cost or obligation. I have 0 
have not (1) a Todd check signer. 
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New Books 


Estate Planning 


An EsTATE PLANNER’S HANDBOOK. 
By Mayo Adams Shattuck. Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
575 pp. $7.50. 

The author is well qualified as a lec- 
turer and as a writer in the field of trust 
taxation, trust administration and es- 
tate planning. This is the first time that 
the subject of estate planning has been 
so thoroughly and so comprehensively 
covered. The handbook not only dem- 
onstrates the initial steps that the cre- 
ator of an estate should take before 
establishing it but also how it is to be 
handled after the plan is in effect. 

Although the handbook is designed 
to deal with fundamentals of estate 
planning, Mr. Shattuck has carefully 
written it for the assistance of everyday 
estate planners—the lawyer, the trust 
officer, the life underwriter and the ac- 
countant. Mr. Shattuck indicates that 
planning an estate can only be accom- 
plished by “‘team work” and therefore 
should be handled by the proper 
players. 

Some specific pitfalls to be avoided 
in estate planning have been scien- 
tifically treated by the author. He has 
not overlooked the important concepts 
of the community property approach 
with relation to federal income, gift and 
estate taxes or, in other words, the dis- 
position of “distributable income and 
marital deductions” provided in the 
Revenue Act of 1948. 

The author has also included in the 
handbook the Prudent-Man Rule for 
Trust Investments in law and in prac- 
tice, and the Powers of Appointment 
amendments of the Revenue Act of 
1942, together with extracts from lec- 
tures on drafting of trusts and wills by 
Gilbert T. Stephenson. 

Mr. Shattuck has also developed in 
his handbook some of the most impor- 
tant provisions the estate planner 
should consider carefully in setting up a 
family plan, such as (1) the selection of 
trustees — whether there should be a 
single trustee or a board of trustees; 
(2) the problem of successor trustees; 
(3) the management powers of trustees 
involving the features of the Prudent- 
Man Rule for Trust Investments, and 
(4) the trustees’ accounting under a 
will or under a living trust. 

The handbook is quite exhaustive in 
coverage but it offers quick and ready 
reference to many estate problems that 
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may arise. It contains a table of cases, a 
table of authors and a complete index. 
CHARLES E. Orcutt 


Creditsand Acceptances 


BANK CREDITS AND ACCEPTANCES IN 
INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC TRADE. 
By Wilbert Ward and Henry Harfield. 
Ronald Press, New York. 234 pp. $4.50. 

The third edition of a book first pub- 
lished in 1922 under the title American 
Commercial Credits. Mr. Ward is a vice- 
president of The National City Bank of 
New York. Like his collaborator, Mr. 


Harfield, he is also a member of the - 


New York Bar. During the liquidation 
of the Bank of the United States Mr. 
Ward consummated commercial trans- 
actions which were being financed by 
that bank when it closed. At about the 
same time two acceptance banks in 
New York failed. In the course of liq- 
uidating these institutions, the authors 
explain, many phases of the commercial 
credit and bank acceptance relation- 
ship came for review before the federal 
and: state courts, and the book makes 
available an analysis of that litigation. 
Mr. Harfield also contributes studies on 
trust receipts and the assignability of 
commercial letters of credit. 


Cartel Controls 


CARTELS OR COMPETITION? By George 
W. Stocking and Myron W. Watkins. 
The 20th Century Fund, New York. 
516 pp. $4. 

This examination of cartel controls 
by business and government places 
emphasis on the present situation. One 
chapter presents the recommendations 
of the Fund’s cartels and monopoly 
committee as to what U. S. cartel 


“J just noticed that little metal plate outside 

—I don’t see how you can insure my $37.50 

up to $5,000, but I'd like to draw out about 
$2,000 now, please!” 


policy should be. Shifts in trade, the 
causes of cartels and the problems they 
create are evaluated. The committee 
recommends “a program of effective 
action against restrictive practices and 
concentrated control of the economy, 
whether by voluntarily organized pri- 
vate groups or by intergovernmental 
compacts, whether by scores of con- 
federates operating in concert or by a 
few giant corporations operating in 
imperfect competition, and whether the 
victims are mainly of the present gen- 
eration or the next, at home or abroad.”’ 


Other Books 


Basic YIELDS oF Bonps 1926-1947. 
By David Durand and Willis J. Winn. 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York. 40 pp. 75 cents. A 
technical study of the measurement 
and pattern of the basic yield—that is, 
“the yield of the highest grade bonds of 
a given maturity free from extraneous 
influences.” Illustrated and amplified 
with numerous quarterly charts. 


LassER’s Business Tax Guiwe. By 
J. K. Lasser. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. 288 pp. $3. The second edition of 
a book designed to provide businessmen 
with a practical guide, and check list, 
and a record of tax alternatives and 
elections. 


Our AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By 
Wright Patman. Ziff-Davis, New York 
and Chicago. 143 pp. $2.75 cloth, $1.50 
paper. The Representative from Texas 
provides the answers to 1,001 questions 
on how the Government works. The 
book, says Mr. Patman, “is designed to 
stimulate curiosity and lead to a more 
comprehensive study of our American 
Government.” 


PETROLEUM FACTS AND FIGURES. 
American Petroleum Institute, New 
York. 221 pp. The eighth edition, pub- 
lished after a lapse of six years caused 
by the war, presenting the industry’s 
statistical record from 1941 through 
1946. 


DICTIONARY OF NUMISMATIC NAMES. 
By Albert R. Frey and Mark M. Salton. 
Barnes & Noble, New York. 405 pp. 
$5. Part I of this volume is the work of 
Mr. Frey and contains, besides a dic- 
tionary of the many terms encountered 
by the coin collector, a bibliography, 
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list of abbreviations, a geographical 
index and a paper money index. Part ITI 
is Mr. Salton’s glossary of 2,800 numis- 
matic terms in English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Swedish, arranged in 
parallel columns so that any term may 
be looked for in any of those languages. 
Part I, widely recognized as an au- 
thority in this field, was first published 
as Volume 50 of the American Journal 
of Numismatics. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND FI- 
NANCE. By Homer V. Cherrington. Ron- 
ald Press, New York. 477 pp. $4.50. A 
basic college text by the professor of 
finance at Northwestern University. 


ELectric PowER AND GOVERNMENT 
Po.icy. 20th Century Fund, New York. 
816 pp. $5. A survey of the relations 
between the Government and the in- 
dustry, with factual findings by the 
Fund’s research staff and a program by 
its power committee. The research re- 
port is based on material available to 
the end of 1940. 


THe Art oF Detection. By Jacob 
Fisher. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 245 pp. $2.75. 
A primer for investigators: lawyers, 
credit managers, personnel directors 


Hundreds of 


Train-Plane Arrivals and Departures Per Day 


Speedy handling of your items is assured by a mail pick- 
up approximately every 30 minutes during the business 
day...and Mercantile-Commerce is just across the street 


from the Post Office. 


St. Louis is a midwest transportation center, too, with 


142 arriving and departing mail planes, 76 incoming and 


75 outgoing trains each day. 


All these factors, plus night and weekend operation of our 
Transit Department mean fast service for all Mercantile- 


Commerce correspondents. 


tigation techniques. Finger printing, 
chemical and _ electronic analysis, 
“shadowing,” and other methods are 
described. There’s a chapter on how to 
investigate applicants for credit or posi- 
tions of trust. 


THE Economics OF MONEY aAnp 
BANKING. By Lester V. Chandler, 
Harper, New York. 727 pp. $4.50. A 
textbook, by the professor of economics 
at Amherst College, for college stu- 
dents who have had an elementary 
course in economics. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICESOF MONEY 
AND BANKING. By Charles R. Whittlesley. 
Macmillan, New York. 668 pp. $4.75. 
A text emphasizing the basic theoretical 
and operational aspects of the subject. 
There is considerable detail on changes 
resulting from the financing of the two 
World Wars and the reforms of the in- 
terwar period. The author, now at the 
University of Pennsylvania, was for- 
merly economist for Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company. 


INSURANCE. By S. B. Ackerman. 
Ronald Press, New York. 748 pp. $6. 
| Various forms of coverage, policy con- 
tracts and protection afforded to pur- 
chasers of insurance are covered in this 
| the third edition of a practical guide. A 
set of questions and problems is at the 
end of each chapter. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF MEN. By 
Ronald B. Shuman. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 202 
pp. $3. Dr. Shuman stresses “the 
responsibility of administrative man- 
agement to take the lead in condition- 
ing the present social order to stand the 
strain of coming years.” However, the 
administrators of private enterprise can- 
not bear all the responsibility; each 
element in the national life must co- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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CHRISTMAS 


35 YEARS AGO 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


PIONEERED WITH 


THE CITIZENS BANK 
OF WHITE PLAINS 


White Plains, New York 


Bock in 1913, when Parcel Post was first 
put in operation throughout the United States, 
the Citizens Bank of White Plains joined with 
Christmas Club in offering a new service to 
its depositors. It is a service which has been 
maintained ever since. 


In the year 1913 the total assets of the Citi- 
zens Bank of White Plains were $602,000.00 


By means of sound financial planning and 
execution, the progressive management of 
this company has made rapid progress during 
the past 35 years. Its total assets, as of June 
30th, 1948, are $17,217,198.00. 


It is natural that men of financial ability 


CLUB 


PIONEERS 


Founnen ad 1907 
ERECTEN AO 1929 


JOHN BURLING 
PRESIDENT 


CHAS. W. HALLOCK 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


ISAAC CARPENTER, JR. 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 


ELWOOD W. CROMWELL 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


WILLIAM E. ACKROYD 
CASHIER 


JOHN C. HOLMES 
ASS'T. CASHIER 


and vision should see the advantages which Christmas Club brings to a bank. 


Christmas Club is helping more than ten million Americans to get the things they 7 


want in life. It is teaching habits of thrift and self-control. It will bring Christmas 


Club members into your bank fifty times a year . . 


. giving you fifty opportunities 


a year to acquaint these thrifty savers with the many other financial services 
you offer—Banks that have Christmas Club are Banks that grow. 


Christmas Club 


a corporation - 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


4 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
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BUILDS FOR BANKS 


BUILDS SAVINGS BUILDS CHARACTER 
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New Books 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136) 


operate. In the chapter “Current Prob- 
lems in Administration” the author 
covers management of organized la- 
bor, training for administration and 
private management and public rela- 
tions, among other topics. 


MANAGERIAL ENTERPRISE. By Os- 
wald Knauthe W. W. Norton, New 
York. 213 pp. $3. The large corpora- 
tion’s growth, methods of operation, 
policies, practices and function are in- 
terpreted on the basis of the author’s 
20 years of experience in merchandis- 
ing. He argues for a better understand- 
ing of and more realistic approach to 
the new form of economy, “managerial 
enterprise,” which the rules of the 
classical economist do not fit. 


CoRPORATE REORGANIZATIONS: THEIR 
FEDERAL Tax Status. By Robert S. 
Holzman. Ronald Press, New York. 371 
pp. $7.50. An extensive study of a prob- 


and deposits, and the statements and 
data published by the Reserve banks, 
the Treasury and the commercial banks. 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL TESTING. 
By C. H. Lawshe, Jr. McGraw-Hill, 
New York. 202 pp. $3.50. The professor 
of psychology at Purdue University 
discusses procedure for choosing and 
using personnel tests in industrial and 
business situations. Procedure rather 
than theory is stressed. 


CorPORATE REsOLuTIONS. By Isabel 
Drummond. Ronald Press, New York. 
759 pp. $10. A revised edition of the 
first book of its kind, originally pub- 
lished in 1926. Many forms of stock- 
holders’, directors’ and other resolu- 


tions, as well as corporate notices, are 
included. 


Tue Squires CAN It. By Ladd 
Haystead. Pellegrini & Cudahy, New 
York. 233 pp. $3.50. A book for “the 
city man who wants to make his farm a 
commercially successful venture.” 


ACCOUNTING TECHNIQUE. By John 
N. Myer. 297 pp. $4. Published by the 
author, who is assistant professor of ac. 
countancy at City College, New York, 
this book is a brief college course pre- 
pared especially for students who don’t 
intehd to become accountants but who 
need to know accounting principles and 
techniques. 


Issue or Computsory HEALtH 
INSURANCE. By George W. Bachman and 
Lewis Morgan. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 267 pp. $4. A study 
prepared at the request of Senator H. 
A. Smith, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Health of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


THE FARMER’S HANDBOOK. By John 
M. White. The University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 421 pp. 
$4.95. A one-volume encyclopedia that 
ranges from growing barley to building 
a fish pond or laying out an orchard. It 
contains statistical information, prac- 
tical hints and many pictures. 


lem which the author, who is a lecturer 
in finance at the New York University 
School of Business Administration, 
says “will be an increasingly important 
phase of our economic, accounting and 
tax picture.” 


Money MarkET Primer. By John T. 
Madden, Marcus Nadler and Sipa 
Hiller. Ronald Press, New York. 202 
pp. $3. This study of the institutions 
and operations of the New York money 
market is by three New York Univer- 
sity professors. They analyze the pow- 
ers of the monetary authorities, the 
mechanism of creating bank reserves 


“The boss never 

lets his personal 

affairs interfere 
with business” 


The Investment Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


to the Dominion of Canada by three life insurance com- 
panies, Metropolitan, Equitable and Prudential. The trans- 
action involves a 15-year maturity at an interest rate of 
3 percent. 

Banks view, of course, with some concern the emergence 
of insurance companies as international lenders. However, 
it is readily recognized that, current economic conditions 
have brought about this development. High tax rates have 
made individual savings accumulations almost impossible 
save in the form of life insurance funds. Hence life under- 
writers are now assuming an ever expanding role as in- 
stitutional investors, particularly because they are not 
subject to the same credit controls as are the commercial 
banks although their loans to industry are just asinflationary 
as those of other lenders. 

The more spectacular life insurance companies’ loans are, 
the more certain it is that something will have to be done 
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in order to bring these grantors of credit in line with na- 
tional lending policy. 

Already voices have been raised by state supervisory au- 
thorities that the new large loan portfolios of insurance 
companies would seem to demand a joint banking and insur- 
ance examination in order to be compatible with the new 
character of operations. 

Underwriting houses, too, are very much concerned with 
the current volume of business absorbed by insurance 
companies instead of its being offered for public placement. 

Another touchy question concerning insurance company 
lending is that of rates. Because of the vast accumulation of 
funds in the hands of the large concerns there is frequently 
a tendency not to calculate too closely and thus pay ap- 
preciably higher rates than other types of lenders could 
afford under present conditions. As a new important seg- 
ment of the investment markets, insurance company in- 
fluence is great and it is generally to be hoped that invest- 
ment officers of these concerns will recognize their responsi- 
bility to the country as a whole before cumbersome federal 
or state regulations have to be invoked under pressure. 


BANKING 


= 
PIC; 
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THE VALUE OF FORESIGHT 


Bankers who furnish loans and financial accommodations to individuals and 
business concerns recognize the value of foresight. They desire that their 
clients carry insurance protection in adequate amounts against the impor- 
tant hazards which are a threat to their financial security. They want to 
know this insurance is in sound companies which will fully and promptly 
reimburse for accidental loss or damage to the insured assets. 


ohn 


That the Founders of the companies of the Commercial Union - Ocean 
ma 
; Group set the roots of our companies so surely in the good soil of 
a Fee srorimarey integrity and wise financial practice has profoundly affected their de- 
velopment through the years. It was the firm belief of those leaders that 
ing 8 
Tt in order to become strong and successful an insurance organization 
should conitandly build up its reserves in increasing proportion to the growth of liabilities. 


The period of the Commercial Union-Ocean Group's history in the United States has marked 
an era of unprecedented industrial progress. Building constructively on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our founders, we have successfully met the needs of a changing age by staunchly advo- 
cating and supporting improved methods and the adoption of necessary 

new forms of insurance protection in the common interest of the Policy- ital <i 
holder, Agent and Company. The soundness of these foresighted Ff Stander 
principles is proved by the progress we and our agents have achieved. protection pe 


COMMERCIAL UNION - OCEAN GROUP 


OF CAPITAL STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES 
Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited . . . . Since 1871 


The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited ” 1895 


American Central Insurance Company . . ” 1853 


Columbia Casualty Company ” 1920 


The California Insurance Company 1864 
Union Assurance Society Limited .. . . 1881 
The Palatine Insurance Company Limited .. 1901 
The British General Insurance Company Limited — 1920 | 


The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Company 1890 


Head Office, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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I June 1947 the Association Francaise 
de Normalisation (AFNOR), Gallic 
counterpart of the American Standards 
Association, submitted its 85 banking 
standards for study by the International 
Organization for Standardization (ISO). 
These national standards were offered 
to ISO as a nucleus from which global 
standards, reflecting the problems of all 
nations, might be developed. By this 
action, France initiated a movement 
directed toward unification of certain 
basic and elementary phases of banking 
throughout the world. 


FOR YOUR 


International Banking Standards 


The French proposal was forwarded 
by the ISO Secretariat to the 26 
national standards bodies which consti- 
tute the membership of this organiza- 
tion. According to ISO procedure, at 
least five favorable replies were required 
before further action could be taken. 
Although the U.S.A. member, the 
American Standards Association, did 
not respond, eight other nations did. 
With this authorization, the ISO Coun- 
cil organized on June 1, 1948, a techni- 
cal committee to carry out the work of 
standardization in banking. Repre- 


CUSTOMERS 
AT YOUR REQUEST 


@ As a correspondent of this bank you can call 
upon us for many services to your customers. For 
them at your request we will: 


Issue travelers’ checks and personal letters 


of credit. 


Make foreign remittances and collections 
wherever conditions permit. 
Make loans of approved character. 


Serve as trustee or agent for individuals or 
charitable institutions, and for pension and 


profit-sharing funds. 


Receive, deliver and safekeep securities. 


Purchase and sell United States Government 
Securities, State and Municipal Bonds. 


As your Chicago correspondent, we share with you 
...and your customers all of our banking, trust, 
bond and operational facilities. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


sented on this committee are Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy and 
the Netherlands. France, as sponsor of 
the project, was appointed secretariat 
and will supervise and organize the 
workings of the committee. 

After thorough study of the many 
ramifications of the subject—a task 
that will certainly take considerable 
time, possibly several years—the com- 
mittee will formulate specific standards 
to be voted on by all member bodies. 

Although international banking stand- 
ards are things of the future, those 
placed before ISO by AFNOR are 
actually being used in the day-to-day 
operations of the French banking sys- 
tem. These standards represent more 
than 15 years of work in which AFNOR 
has undertaken and pursued standard- 
ization in banking, with particular 
emphasis on banking documents. The 
series of French banking standards are 
unique in the commercial and banking 
world. 


Ix speaking of the banking standards, 
AFNOR has stated that “the results 
obtained by (their) application . 
are revealed in a noticeable reduction 
in the expenditure relating to the 
circulation and management of capital.” 
These standards are not concerned with 
modifying the nature of the banking 
business, but with making it simpler 
and safer. They do not attempt to tell a 
French bank official how he should run 
his business, but are concerned with 
phases of banking which can profitably 
be standardized. These are: 

(1) Standards for terminology, writ- 
ten signs, abbreviations, paper sizes 
and other such phases of the banking 
profession. 

(2) Standards for checks, bills of 
exchange, warrants and methods of 
payment and credit. 

(3) Documents concerned with share 
capital transactions such as share 
certificates, coupons, etc. 

(4) Documents in use between banks. 

(5) Standards for money sacks and 
bags. 

The scope of French banking stand- 
ardization is in itself impressive. It is 
doubly so when it is considered that 
the French banking system “is con- 
ducted upon an individualistic basis, 
with few regulations imposed on it.” 
The widespread acceptance of AFNOR 
standards is based not on compulsion 
or force but on enlightened self-interest. 
The same self-interest on an interna- 
tional scale should insure widespread 
acceptance of the ISO banking stand- 
ards once they are developed. 

BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 
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Teamwork designing... 
when we plan your banks new quarters | 


We've developed an unusual technique for 
creating your bank’s new quarters . . . we 
call it teamwork designing! Planners, archi- 
tects, engineers, equipment and construction 
experts work together on the actual designing 
of your bank’s project. Such close coordina- 
tion is important because bank architecture 
is different from other building work. In 
bank designing the building revolves around 
your bank’s equipment, space arrangements 
and work flow. The finished job is simply an 
architectural translation of your bank’s 


write today . . . if your bank is contemplating new 
quarters, get the facts on our organization of bank specialists 
today. We will design, equip and build your bank .. . you can 
engage us for any one or all three of the services. 


functional business requirements. Obviously 
then, the men who design, equip and build 
your quarters must not only be highly 
specialized in this field but must also under- 
stand each others problems thoroughly. 
Teamwork designing accomplishes this by 
combining the abilities and technical skills 
of all factors at the outset . . . in the basic 
designing stage! This careful approach to 
designing has enabled us to produce out- 
standing quarters for banks all over the 
nation. Let us help you plan yours! 


WEST COAST OFFICE. Suite 414-415, 57 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 


Equipmeit Corporcttion 
we 

Amertca’s most experienced bank designers—builders weet NINTH & SIDNEY STS. + ST. LOUIS 4, MO.,U.S.A 


OF AMERICA 
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"Again, our officers have 
approved - with much 
favorable comment - 

your trust promotion 
program. Each year our 
operations resultina 


larger volume of business." 


Our files are full of specific 
evidence that Purse trust pro- 
motion programs bring new 
business to trust institutions. 


Your request for information 
involves no obligation. Write 
today. 


The Purse 


Headquarters for Prust 4bduertising 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


1898 - Our Fiftieth Anniversary Year - 1948 
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Business Aids 


acu month this column will list recent acquisitions of 
manufacturers’ literature which will supplement the 


“HOW TO READ A FI- 
NANCIAL REPORT”—A 
28-page manual which pre- 
sents this subject interest- 
ingly in two-colors with plain 
and concise terms and just 
enough illustration with ex- 
amples and charts to make 
crystal clear some of the 
intricacies of corporation 


balance sheets. A valuable 


treatise and well-indexed. Free copy available 
from Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5. 


AGRICULTURE—“ Hogs 
For Pork And Profit’ —A72 
page treatise covering a wide 
range of subjects relating to 
care, feeding and marketing 
in addition to a long list of 
specialized details including 
treatment of diseases and 
pests, housing, pasturing, 
etc. Profusely illustrated and 
well indexed, available from 
International Harvester 
i i 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 


FOR HOME PLANNERS’ 
LIBRARIES—“ RADI- 
ANT PANEL HEAT- 
ING’’—A 36-page illus- 
trated brochure, containing 
a complete and unbiased 
discussion in non-technical 
language which the layman can understand, 
presenting the pros and cons in regard to radi- 
ant heating. Available from Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


McNary & Company 
CorPoRATION (SUBSIDIARY or Eastman Kopax Com- 
PANY 
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material indexed in 1947 by the A.B.A. Small Business 
Credit Commission. 


“BORROWING ON IN- 

VENTORY TO FINANCE 

YOUR BUSINESS”—This 

32-page booklet discusses 

general business financing 

with emphasis on Inventory 

Financing. It explains how 

an inventory can practically 

be made to finance itself 

through warehouse receipts. 

Ini it the business executive can find all he needs 

to know about using his inventory as collateral 

for working capital loans from his bank—with- 

out moving the goods from his premises. Write 

Lawrence Warehouse Company in San Fran- 
cisco, New York City or Chicago. 


“STRIPS AND CURVES” 
—This 16-page booklet has 
been prepared with assist- 
ance from the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
Soil Conservation and Ex- 
tension Services as well as 
agricultural technicians in 
Canada. That the farmer 
may better cope with forces 
destructive to soil, this book- 
let is devoted to new dry 
farming practices now being advocated. Other 
valuable booklets in this series are ‘‘ Handling 
Manure For Extra Benefits’ —16 pages; ‘‘ Level 
Farming on Sloping Fields” —16 pages; ‘‘ Build 
A Pond’’—16 pages and, “Moldboard Plow 
Terraces’’—8 pages. Write J. I. Case Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

This company also supplies attractive wall 
hangers in full color (24” X 36’) to schools, 
banks, county agents, etc. Presently available 
are ‘‘Strip Cropping Raises Yields On Sloping 
Fields”; ‘Contour Farming Pays in 3 Main 
Ways’”’; and, ‘‘ New Life For Your Land.” 


Sixes Company, Inc. 
Sutra & Conona Typewnirers, Inc., L. C 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. Logically it would seem that business can 
be depended on to continue generally active this Fall and 
Winter, if it could be depended on to be logical. 

The same conditions which brought about the present 
high rate of “peacetime” activity in the first place are still 
much in evidence, except for a higher price level and a con- 
siderably lower peace level than two years ago. 

The high prices of course are only a natural reflection of 
the unabated demand for shelter, food, capital goods, de- 
fense, and foreign aid. 

In fact, it might be said that all that is needed to frost 
the business cake at this juncture is a reasonable prospect 
of peace. There are other disturbing elements such as a 
declining rate of saving, overproduction in some consumer 
lines and the efforts of the Government to keep prices up 
and down at the same time. But the main disturbance is 
that business cannot duck the fact that this is still a war 
boom, for the most part, and that it is 10 years old, thor- 
oughly abnormal in many ways and cannot last forever. 


The Political Kettle 


Against this larger background our domestic political 
contest takes on some of the aspects of a tempest in a 
teakettle for there seems little likelihood of any great 
shifts of policy, for instance from an inflationary to a de- 
flationary pattern, if a new administration takes over. 

The problems will remain the same, mostly stemming 
from two world wars, the prospects of a third, and the so- 
cializing effects on the economy of war in general. The main 
thing that would happen would be a change of faces, people 
and methods. 


Contrast 


In a year marked so far by new records in production, 
running 4 percent ahead of last year, employment 3 per- 
cent ahead, retail distribution 13 percent ahead in dollars, 
national income 10 percent ahead, and construction 36 per- 
‘cent ahead, and much the same in other sectors of com- 
merce and industry, the business of international politics 
and trade offers a gloomy contrast. As a science the latter 
is advancing rapidly backward. 

Business everywhere badly needs a promise of peace. As 
matters stand our economy is perilously close to being on a 
permanent war footing which would seriously jeopardize 
what remains of free enterprise. 

Yet business must face for the present the cold truth that 
it is not likely to get peace because the prospect of an ex- 
tended period of peace would go far toward wrecking the 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS’ 


present pattern of government prevailing in Russia and her 
satellites. 


Ravages of Peace 


One need only picture a situation in which all differences + 
with Russia are solved and settled. This would mean that | 
regular peacetime business and political relations would be” 
resumed between Japan, Germany and the rest of the world. 
The same would be true of Russia and the Balkans so that 
business men, travelers and diplomats would have free ac- 
cess in both directions and branch factories and agencies 
could be established with a minimum of interference. 

One need only sketch quickly this pleasant economic 
scene to realize that the whole ideological structure which 7 
is Russia today would crumble under such conditions. 


Trade Creates Peace 


The first and most important step toward real peace is to © 
reestablish trade on a normal basis. It is not peace that 
creates trade so much as the other way around. Conse- © 
quently if some way can be found to restore freedom of 7 
trade there would be no need to worry either about free 7 
enterprise or peace. 

If trade relations cannot be maintained with the Russian © 
part of the world then all the more effort should be made to © 
normalize relations with the non-Russian world. 

The chief obstacle to any resumption of foreign trade on 
a basis once considered normal is the fact that most coun- 
tries have borrowed, for self-protection, the techniques and — 
government controls developed by fascism and communism. 
Even in this country we have felt obliged, in the name of 
saving the free enterprise system, to go almost the full © 
distance toward giving up free enterprise in the field of © 
foreign trade. 

Most of our biggest industrial concerns are deeply in- 
volved in foreign trade. If, for example, one of them today 
found itself to be losing its market in Brazil or someplace for 
Diesel engines or something else, that industry is very likely 
to find that its foreign competitor is getting steel and other © 
things from} the United States under the ECA program. 
Our foreign trades find themselves having to deal more and ~ 
more with government agencies here and abroad in connec- 
tion with every step they take. 

It is a fair question;3whether we can long have free enter- 
prise at home and a controlled economy starting at the 
water’s edge. Once it was a question whether in ‘foreign 
trade the world could be part free and part Hitlerized or — 
“‘Amtorged” and we have the answer to that one today. 
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